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I 


The critic has never been a popular figure. At his worst he is 
an iconoclast, at his best he makes us feel uncomfortable. 
Whether in the region of polities or science, in religion or art, 
or even in a realm so innocent on the surface as archeology, the 
man of independent judgment, who questions conventional 
standards and accepted views, generally pays the penalty for 
striking out along new lines by being at first crushed through 
silence or smothered under contempt, and not infrequently he 
becomes a martyr to a cause which nevertheless is destined to 
triumph. 

The biblical critic has shared the fate of his fellows of the 
craft. He fortunately appeared at a time when it was no 
longer’ fashionable to burn people at the stake, but he has been 
alternately denounced as an enemy to the church and as a foe 
to religion. He has been excommunicated; he has been sent 
into exile in the hope that he might recover his orthodoxy or 
at least be out of harm’s way, and he has stood trial for heresy. 
Nevertheless, the progress of critical study of both the Old and 
the New Testament has proceeded steadily ever since the days 
of Richard Simon; it cannot be obstructed any more than it 
is possible to dam up the ocean. 

The advance even in the popular recognition of biblical criti- 
cism finds an illustration in the division that people are fond 
of making nowadays between conservative and radical critics; 
and many persons seem to take comfort in the belief that the 
‘‘conservative’’ critic is a less obnoxious individual than his 
radical colleague. In reality such terms as conservative and 
radical have no bearings on any critical study, unless they are 
employed to differentiate between the careful and the rash critic, 


* Presidential address at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature at Haverford College, December 26, 1916. 
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but the careful critic—obviously to be preferred—is not one 
whit less critical, because he proceeds at a slower pace, and he 
does not deserve on that account to be a bit more popular. In 
fact the rash or bold critic is apt to be the more lovable, as 
he is generally the more genial personality. Let us not lay the 
flattering unction to our soul that we are more acceptable when 
we appear to be less subversive. We are all, in popular parlanee, 
‘‘in the same boat,’’ the moment we adopt a critical method in 
our study whether of the Bible or of any other subject. The 
only justifiable distinction between critics is that into good and 
bad critics, that is, into those who follow a sound method and 
those who indulge in vagaries; and it is proper to add at once 
that one may be a very good scholar and yet be a bad critic, or 
what is worse, no critic at all. The critical method is an outcome 
of the critical sense; and the critical sense is a mental discipline, 
independent of scholarship, though it should of course be bound 
up with it. A scholar tied or pledged to traditional views can 
never become a critic, even though his learning reaches to the 
pinnacles of human industry. 

Now the popular attitude towards the critic which I have 
attempted to sketch is both natural and human. The instinet 
of the average man who is just the reverse of critical, in 
looking askance upon the eritic’s activities, is entirely justified, 
for the critic is the foe of popular views which are generally 
popular prejudices. To examine these views and to replace 
them when wrong by the results of methodical investigation 
is the eritic’s function. If what is were correct, Othello’s 
occupation would be gone. Moreover, it is wholesome, though 
not a pleasant position, for the critic to be unpopular, for 
opposition acts not only as a spur to him, it prompts him 
to test his conclusions so as to defend them against attacks 
which are inevitable. Had Darwin not realized the attacks to 
which his unpopular theory of Evolution—which was also a 
theory of revolution against current views—would be subjected, 
he would probably have brought it forward in its rough draft 
instead of the finished product, which, due to repeated recastings 
and constant tests with unsparing self-criticism, anticipated 
most of the objections that were urged against it on its final 
appearance in 1859. The unpopularity of criticism thus reacts 
on the critic’s disposition. If he is a man of broad vision and 
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of sympathetic outlook, opposition will not embitter him but 
stimulate him to his best efforts and, moreover, prompt him so 
to present his results as to reveal at the same time a proper 
consideration for accepted views. 

In the domain of biblical criticism, more particularly, where 
the critic deals with matters that are closely entwined with relig- 
ious doctrines disseminated for many ages through church and 
synagogue, the reaction of the unpopularity of his task in dis- 
turbing these beliefs will be to lead him to a proper regard for - 
the tremendous force of tradition—the chief bulwark of both 
conventional beliefs and of popular prejudices. It is interest- 
ing to note that many of the most eminent biblical scholars, asso- 
ciated with the new and in so many respects revolutionary phase 
of biblical studies in the nineteenth century, have responded to 
this reaction. Though denounced as radicals, they have for the 
most part been men whose instincts and predilections tended 
towards conservatism in the accepted sense; and, though uncom- 
promising in the application of a strictly scientific method in 
their investigations, have realized the seriousness of their posi- 
_tion in standing forth as advocates of a break with tradition. 
I have in mind such men as Reuss, Dillmann, Kuenen, Weiss, 
Renan, the elder Delitzsch, Colenso, Robertson Smith, Cheyne 
and Driver and in this country Briggs and Brown, to name only 
such as have passed beyond our vision. 

The thought that I wish to suggest is that, in the field of bibli- 
cal studies, the critic’s task is not finished when he has set forth 
his conclusions in cold scientific fashion, important as this part 
of his task is. Because of the bearings of both Old and New 
Testament criticism on some of the fundamental problems of 
religious thought (for religion has developed throughout the 
western world on the basis of the teachings embodied in the two 
sacred collections), the critic should feel the obligation to corre- 
late the bearings of his results on traditional points of view, 
which in turn are so closely bound up with current doctrines and 
beliefs. Indeed the critic cannot escape this obligation, even 
if he would, for all of us are prompted by an irresistible 
force to clarify our own beliefs, to test them with changes in 
our attitude towards life, to modify them with the processes of 
our own mental! growth. No man who thinks can live without 
a creed of his own, and when we are dealing, as in the ease of 
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the Bible, with texts which form an ingredient part of the 
creed of the western world in all its ramifications, we are inevi- 
tably brought face to face at every turn in our studies with 
widely accepted views which we may be forced to controvert 
and in many eases do controvert but which, nevertheless, com- 
mand our respect and sympathetic treatment because of their 
age and because of the profound influence these views have 
exerted for so many centuries, aye, for almost two millenniums. 

From time to time it is, therefore, desirable for the critic to 
take stock, as it were, to count up the columns of the profit and 
loss account and endeavor to strike a fair balance. The task 
is not an easy one because of the many cross-currents in the 
modern study of the Old and New Testament, and I bespeak 
your indulgence while I make the attempt to set forth what 
I regard as the constructive elements in the present phase of 
the critical study of the Old Testament. Much of what I shall 
have to say will be applicable also to the New Testament, but 
I shall confine my illustrations, because of the limitations of 
my own studies, to the collection that unfolds the religious 
thought among the Hebrews from primitive beliefs and prac- 
tices to the advanced form of a spiritual faith that forms at 
once the glory and the lasting value of the literary remains of 
the ancient Hebrews. 


II 


Thirty-six years ago Abraham Kuenen, taken all in all per- 
haps the greatest of all critical students of the Old Testament— 
unless we ‘except Julius Wellhausen—, wrote a notable essay on 
Critical Method,’ in which he laid down in masterly fashion the 
canons of Old Testament criticism. The essay was written a 
few years after the appearance of Wellhausen’s studies on the 
Pentateuch in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, which 
through the definite establishment of the thesis, first suggested 
by K. H. Graf, that the development of the bulk of the Penta- 
teuchal codes—and with this the legalistic spirit—comes after 
the prophets, marks the new epoch of Old .Testament criticism 

*The Modern Review (1880), pp. 461-488 and 685-703. A German 


translation by Karl Budde will be found in Kuenen’s Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen (Freiburg 1894), pp. 3-48. 
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in which we are still living. Literary criticism—commonly 
designated by the rather meaningless term ‘‘higher criticism”’ 
as against textual or ‘‘lower criticism’’—was at the time the 
chief problem that critics had to face. This problem included 
both the analysis of the documents distinguished in the narra- 
tives and codes, the component parts in the prophets and in 
Psalms, Proverbs and Song of Songs, the manner in which the 
documents and component parts were welded together, the his-- 
torical credibility or worthlessness of the data in the documents, 
the manner of composition and date of literary productions 
presenting more of a unity like Job, Ecclesiastes, Ruth and 
Esther, and to trace through the entire collection the growth 
of religious ideas among the Hebrews. Kuenen’s lucid expo- 
sition of the method to be followed in accomplishing this task 
forms the justification of the method itself; and it is not too 
much to say that his canons of criticism as illustrated in all his 
writings still hold good to-day. Towards the close of the essay 
Kuenen touches upon the two chief criticisms urged against the 
critics at the time, one that their method was destructive and the 
results negative, the other that the disagreements among schol- 
ars rendered the results necessarily uncertain. Kuenen is 
obliged to admit the latter charge, and shows how inevitable such 
a division of opinion is because of the entrance of the subjective 
factor into the critical analysis of ancient documents. In every 
field of investigation, when a departure along new lines is sig- 
nalled, various hypotheses are necessarily set up until one is 
evolved which, because of its ability to account for most of the 
facts in a satisfactory manner, meets with general acceptance. 
Since Kuenen’s essay, the process of setting up tentative 
hypotheses may be said to have been practically completed. 
More particularly in regard to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch—to so large an extent the real test of the critical method— 
unanimity has been reached as to the order and distribution of 
the ‘‘eabalistic’’ series J, E, D and P with their various sub- 
divisions. Similarly, in the literary analysis of the documents 
in the large group of historical compilations, substantial agree- 
ment now prevails. The even more complicated problem 
involved in the collected utterances of the prophets and in such 
compilations as Psalms and Proverbs has at present reached a 
stage which justifies the prediction that ere long critical stu- 
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dents will reach the same measure of agreement here as is the 
ease in the other sections of the Old Testament, thus furnish- 
ing the guarantee for the correctness of the results reached. 
Much, to be sure, remains to be done after the analysis of the 
documents has been completed and the manner and age of com- 
position determined. On this supplementary task I shall touch 
presently, but at all events of the two criticisms that were most 
prominent when Kuenen’s essay appeared, the second may now 
be dismissed. 

The other charge that biblical criticism both of the Old and 
the New Testament was destructive, was not answered by Kue- 
nen in a manner that can be regarded as altogether satisfactory. 
He scouts the idea that criticism has the power to destroy any- 
thing contained in the Bible, and he maintains that it aims its 
shafts merely at the theories constructed around the data. But 
is not such a distinction somewhat of a quibble? To be sure, 
the Bible as a sacred collection remains intact after criticism 
has done its work, but the traditional views regarding the origin, 
nature and method of composition of the books are so entwined 
with beliefs that derive their authority from these views that 
one cannot question the tradition without loosening the founda- 
tions of the beliefs. This does not necessarily mean that the 
beliefs are doomed to be abandoned, but it does obviously involve 
that they must submit to decided and serious modifications. 
Instead of attempting to minimize the destructive phases of 
criticism and apologetically to struggle to show that the resulis 
are altogether positive and not negative, it would seem to be 
the better part of discretion to recognize what we have lost 
through the abandonment of traditional views, and to place 
against this loss what we have gained through the critical 
method—not indeed as its justification, for critical study 
requires none, but as its claim to our appreciation. A genera- 
tion ago, it may be admitted, biblical criticism did appear, on 
the surface at least, to be largely destructive. At least the 
distinctively negative results appeared to outbalance the posi- 
tive ones. Kuenen recognized this condition as a necessary 
phase through which criticism must pass, but what he realized 
for himself by virtue of his penetration into the study which was 
dearer to him than life, to wit, that sound criticism always leads 
to worthier views of the past, he was not yet in a position to 
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prove to the satisfaction of others. The progress made since 
Kuenen’s days has confirmed that conviction, and I venture to 
think that we are now in a position to set forth the constructive 
elements in the critical history of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment in a manner that is ecaleulated to diminish the still exist- 
ing popular prejudice against that study, even if that prejudice 
eannot be wholly overcome. As the most important of these 
constructive elements I make bold to set up the clearer light in 
which we may now view the relation of tradition to criticism. 
Let me endeavor to justify this thesis. 


Ill 


It will probably be agreed that if we wish to express the con- 
trast between the older and modern study of the Bible in a 
single phrase, we may do so by the dictum that criticism has 
usurped the place once taken by tradition. Not indeed that the 
critical study takes its rise with the setting aside of tradition— 
for critical study is older—but that it has been reserved for our 
days to carry on the critical study of the Bible untrammeled by 


tradition, that is to say, independently of accepted views and 
conventional assumptions. Adopting the scientific canons that 
hold good in other historical fields, an entirely new departure 
is marked in biblical studies with the endeavor to set forth the 
course of Hebrew history by means of a sharp separation 
between folk-lore material and genuine historical data. But in 
thus throwing off the shackles of a time-honored tradition, bib- 
lical criticism for a long time neglected an important feature of 
its task, to wit, to account for the tradition itself. It was con- 
sidered sufficient to prove the deficiency or worthlessness of a 
tradition in order to secure acceptance for the critical point 
of view. Unless, however, in connection with the critical analy- 
sis it is possible to account also for the origin of the rejected 
tradition, criticism remains confronted with the very serious 
opposition involved in the persistence of that tradition. That 
opposition cannot be brushed aside by an ipse dizxit. To offset 
a perfectly natural presumption in favor of a view that has 
stood its ground for two millenniums, not only the rise of the tra- 
dition must be accounted for historically but also the apparent 
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reasonableness of the tradition, without which it would not have 
commended itself to general acceptance, must be recognized and 
the endeavor made to show why it appeared reasonable. We 
must remember that wisdom was not born with the modern 
critics nor will it die with the critics. Past ages, too, exercised 
reason, and even if a traditional view can be shown to be a 
delusion—as I believe it generally is—yet it must have been 
a reasonable delusion, not an irrational one. I believe that I 
am not mistaken in the impression that the trend of the most 
recent biblical criticism is precisely in the direction of taking 
due account of tradition at every turn in its investigations, not 
to be sure in the form of a weak compromise between tradi- 
tion and criticism, but in utilizing the substantial basis of a 
tradition as a means of placing the critical results in a stronger 
and clearer light. 

Let me take as an illustration the relationship between the 
traditional view which assigns to Moses the authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the critical view which, separating the narra- 
tives in the Pentateuch from the legal codes, has shown the com- 
posite character of both divisions and assumes a long-continued 
process of the combination of several documents with editorial 
links and expansions. The process, leading finally to the com- 
bination of the narratives and codes, covers a stretch of at least 
four centuries until finally ec. 400 B. c. the Pentateuch in its 
present form was evolved. There is of course no possibility of 
reconciling the two views, but there is an aspect of the tradition 
which is of considerable value as a guide in the elucidation of 
the critical standpoint. 

The starting-point of the Mosaic tradition is evidently the 
close association of Moses with the popular tradition regarding 
the beginnings of national life among the Hebrews (and possibly 
other clans), forming the confederacy of the Bene Israel. These 
traditions agree in picturing Moses primarily as a law-giver. 
For the specifically priestly functions which in the early period 
of the life of a group could hardly have been separated from 
the announcement of decisions in the name of the deity which 
tradition assigns to Moses, that same tradition places by the side 
of the law-giver a second figure, Aaron, who in contrast to the 
sharply outlined personality of the great leader is a shadowy 
figure, so vague indeed and so manifestly a pale reflection of 
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Moses himself that one may assign the creation of Aaron to 
the P document. This distinction between the impression con- 
veyed in the Pentateuch itself of Moses on the one hand and of 
Aaron on the other is in itself a valuable index of the different 
way in which the traditions about Moses should be judged, as 
against those dealing with Aaron. The penetrating and remark- 
ably suggestive investigation of Gressmann? has made it clear 
that we cannot dispense with the figure of Moses in accounting 
from the critical point of view for the rise of Israel. To put 
it paradoxically, if Moses did not exist, the critical study of the 
Old Testament would be obliged to invent him in order to 
explain Israel. We need to posit at the threshold of Hebrew his- 
tory the figure of a leader through whose forceful personality a 
number of clans were brought together into some kind of a 
political unit. Moses, as such a leader, naturally comes down in 
tradition also as a law-giver, that is, as the medium through 
which oracular decisions needed for the government of the group 
are announced. Such decisions, in accord with the prevalent 
views throughout antiquity, are given in the name of the patron 
deity of the group. All Law in antiquity is looked upon as of 
divine origin. The Hebrew term for ‘law,’ Torah, has its . 
equivalent in the Babylonian tértu which connotes an ‘‘oracle.’’ 
No matter how simple the organization of the clans led by Moses 
may have been, some laws would be required for the regulation 
of religious and secular affairs. These laws would necessarily 
be Torah, i. e., communicated as oracles with divine authority. 
The tradition, accordingly, which portrays Moses primarily as 
the law-giver, obtaining his decisions direct from the patron 
deity of the group, can thus be shown to rest on a basis which 
is reasonable, and I venture to add historical, in its main impli- 
cations. Such a conclusion does not, of course, carry with it 
the further assumption that any of the laws in the various codes 
of the Pentateuch represent the actual decisions in the form 
in which they were orally announced by Moses, but it justifies 
us in the case of such enactments as are consistent with the 
simple conditions prevailing at the beginnings of the national 
life of the Hebrews and which in other respects bear the ear- 
marks of a high antiquity, in assuming that they date from that 
period. The provisions of the Decalogue, e. g., in their simplest 
* Mose und seine Zeit (Gottingen 1913). 
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form without the subsequent amplifications fall, as Gressmann 
also admits,* in this category. They represent just the kind of 
provisions for the protection of property and of life, for the 
regulation of family relationships, against an unauthorized invo- 
cation of the divine name, against disloyalty towards the patron 
deity of the group, which go with a simple form of society. This 
applies also to the warning against making an image of the deity 
as an innovation in the cult, marking a departure from the 
primitive Semitic point of view which localized a deity in a stone, 
tree or wall, that is to say, in a natural object and not in one 
made with human hands. Among a semi-nomadic confederation 
even the single ritualistic ordinance in the Decalogue to regard 
the sabbath as a sanctified day fits into these conditions if we 
accept the term in its original construction,t as marking the 
full-moon period when certain taboos were to be observed as 
precautions to ensure the favor of the deity during the remain- 
ing half month, when the gradual waning of the moon suggests 
by a natural association the apparent withdrawal of divine pro- 
tection. A caution, to be sure, must be added that even in its 
simplest written form the Decalogue may no longer represent the 
exact language in which it was originally couched and for some 
indefinite period orally handed down. This, however, is a matter 
of secondary importance. 

Now, with this view of the Decalogue as a starting-point, the 
tradition which makes Moses the author of ali the laws in the 
Pentateuchal codes can be accounted for in a reasonable manner, 
for it is the nature of tradition not to differentiate between what 
is older and what is more recent, to ignore the gradual exten- 
sion of enactments, increased and modified with changing con- 
ditions, into a Code, entirely to leave out of account the rise of 
various Codes and thus to throw the burden of the entire legis- 
lation in the Pentateuch on the one individual who comes down 
in tradition as a law-giver. Unless, however, we assume some 
historical justification, however dimmed by later and entirely 


* Mose und seine Zeit, p. 471 seq. See, also, Peters, Religion of the 
Hebrews, p. 98 seq., whose exposition of ‘‘The Religion of Moses,’’ in chap. 
IV of his book, is to be highly recommended as an admirable analysis of 
the subject from the critical point of view. 

*See Chapter III in the author’s Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions 


for a full exposition of the original character of the Hebrew sabbath. 
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unhistorical layers, for the rise of the view which makes Moses 
primarily a law-giver, we forfeit the possibility of answering a 
serious objection to the entire critical analysis of the Penta- 
teuchal codes and, I venture to add, we also miss the key to an 
understanding of Hebrew history. 

Now, I'am far from dogmatically asserting that my presen- 
tation of the particular tradition, which I have chosen as an 
illustration, is necessarily correct. If it can be replaced by a 
more satisfactory one all the better, but some reasonable basis 
for the tradition must be brought forward by the critical view, 
or criticism fails in an important part of its task. It remains 
incomplete unless it can also construct a reasonable basis for the 
tradition itself. To reject a tradition without satisfactorily 
accounting for its rise and growth is to commit an error as 
fatal from the scientific point of view as to accept it in the face 
of insuperable difficulties. 

Once we have accounted for the tradition which makes Moses 
the author of all the laws, it is a simple matter to explain the 
further aspects of the tradition which assigns to Moses the 
authorship of the entire Pentateuch—laws and narratives. The 
Pentateuch in its final form presents the appearance of unity, 
so skilfully have the codes been combined with the composite 
documents, which themselves present a mixture of myths, tribal 
folk-lore, dimmed recollections of tribal movements and quarrels, 
all elaborated on a semi-historical background. Naturally, there- 
fore, Moses becomes the author of the entire Pentateuch, with 
the growth of tradition in an age which, on the one hand, was 
uncritical and, on the other hand, was prompted through the rise 
of individual authorship to assign to one author the composition 
of books which in reality are compilations of various sources 
that passed through many hands before receiving their final 
shape. Elsewhere,> I have enlarged upon this exceedingly 
interesting evolution from anonymous and composite to individ- 
ual authorship. I feel that we cannot too strongly emphasize the 
fundamental distinction between the early stages of literary 
production everywhere in which the notion of the individual’s 
claim to composition is conspicuous by its absence, and the later 
stages in which the individual genius presides over literary 
productions. 

5’ Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, p. 284 seq. 
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In Egypt, Babylonia and India, as among the ancient Hebrews, 
literary composition is anonymous because it is the expression 
of beliefs, views, traditions and knowledge possessed in common. 
The form is incidental. Even among the Greeks this anonymity 
was the case up to a certain period, witness the Homeric poems 
which are composite and essentially anonymous,® though it is 
also among the Greeks that we first find individual authorship 
coming to the fore, and becoming the dominant note in their 
intellectual life. The Greeks may be said to have invented 
authorship, with all the good and the ills involved in the inno- 
vation, and I believe that the disposition among the pious Jews 
in the three centuries before our era to ascribe the books of the 
sacred writings to individuals and to issue productions in the 
name of an individual is a reflection of the influence exerted 
by the literary methods of the Greeks upon the Semitic Orient. 
Previous to that, a book in the Orient was always in the literal 
sense of the word a com-position, that is, a compilation of vari- 
ous elements, the work of several and often of many hands and 
one that grew gradually into the form that it finally assumed. 
In this process, there prevailed absolute indifference as to the 
authorship of the component parts. Every one able to do so 
felt free to add to a literary production that he had before him 
or that fell into his hands, to superimpose upon an original stock 
whatever seemed appropriate or to have any bearings on the 
theme, whether of his own creation or something that had come 
to his notice. In this way by a process into the details of which 
it is not necessary to enter, a miscellaneous series of documents 
with all manner of editorial glosses, comments and amplifica- 
tions took shape as the books of Judges, Samuel and Kings, and 
such compilations as Job, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs arose. 
Even as late as the days of the Maccabees this form of literary 
production prevailed, as is shown by the composite character 
of the Book of Daniel, while the most notable instances of this 
anonymous method of composition are the several collections of 
hymns culminating in our present Psalms, and the compilations 
of the orations of the prophets, with little or no regard to the 

*See Sir Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic (2d ed.), p. 126 
seq., who introduces the composite character and gradual growth of most 


of biblical books in illustration of the manner in which the Homeric poems 
as a ‘‘Traditional Book’’ took shape. 
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question whether what was included in the utterances of a par- 
ticular prophet really emanated from him or not. If it was 
in his spirit or if it seemed appropriate to be attached to his 
utterances, it was done. Thus we have as a result of this totally 
unhistorical method a collection on a large scale like the Book 
of Isaiah, in which groups of orations belonging to various pre- 
exilic, exilic and post-exilie periods have been combined with so 
little regard to a unity of authorship that the most plausible 
theory to account for an apparently unsystematie compilation 
is to assume that the name Isaiah became a symbol for a certain 
quality of prophetic utterances, as Moses became the type of 
the law-giver and Abraham the type of the pious Hebrew, the 
quintessence of obedience to Yahweh’s will, and Solomon became 
the type of the ideal king. This tendency of individuals to lose, 
as it were, their personal traits and to become symbols of cer- 
tain activities or of a certain attitude towards life is a by-pro- 
duct of tradition, which ignores the element of personality in con- 
verting orally transmitted data, utterances, thoughts, beliefs and 
aspirations into written records or literary productions. Ano- 
nymity in Hebrew literature survived even the rise of the literary 
spirit. Job and Ecclesiastes, the distinct outeome of this spirit 
in post-exilic days, furnish no indications of their authorship, 
although we can picture the type of mind that produced the orig- 
inal stock in both productions to which subsequent writers made 
substantial additions, particularly in the case of Job. Even the 
Book of Esther, more of a unity than almost any book in the 
Old Testament collection unless it be Ruth, comes down to us 
as an anonymous romance, and we must descend to the middle of 
the second century B. c. before we encounter an author recog- 
nized as such, in the full Greek sense of the term, in the person 
of Ben Sira. 


IV 


To come back to our theme, what may be called the utilization 
of tradition in the critical study of the Old Testament seems to 
me to be a striking feature of the present phase of that study. 
It is a feature which makes emphatically for constructive work. 
It disposes us to study a tradition about data and documents 
with the same care with which we dissect the data and analyze 
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the documents, and in our results to take the origin and growth 
of the tradition into due account. The upshot of this emphasis 
upon distinctively constructive elements in biblical study is to 
intensify the historical spirit itself in the critic’s reconstrue- 
tion of the various periods of Hebrew history. This manifests 
itself whether he deals with historical personages like David 
and Solomon, or with legendary figures like the patriarchs, or 
with the attempt to unfold the course of religious thought and 
the growth of ritual and law. The constructive critic will give 
us a truer picture of a personage like David, if in addition to 
utilizing such data of the documents in Samuel and Kings as 
he has satisfied himself are historical, he also includes in his 
estimate the substratum of the tradition that has gathered 
around the popular hero. Instead of rejecting a tradition as 
utterly worthless because unhistorical, he will extract from it by 
a sympathetic penetration into his theme some elements that will 
help to bring the historical picture into stronger relief. From 
this point of view even so unhistorical a tradition as the one 
which ascribes the Psalms to David, and gnomiec productions 
like Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to Solomon, yields a constructive 
element in supplementing the genuine data for the period of 
these rulers that can endure the critical test. David may not 
have written a single one of the Psalms in their present form; 
indeed it is quite certain that he could net have done so. Even 
so martial a composition as the lament over Saul and Jonathan,‘ 
though bearing the earmarks of having been produced at the 
time of the death of these heroes, has probably not come down to 
us in its original form. Yet, unless we assume that heroie lyries 
of this character were produced in the days of David and that 
ritualistic psalms revert to the same period, we fail to account 
for the tradition which makes David a sweet singer in Israel. 
What I wish to suggest is that there are, indeed there must be, 
two sides to David, the hero and the organizer of a state on the 
one hand, based on a firmer union between the clans than had 
hitherto existed and imparting royal prerogatives to the head 
of the state, and the faithful follower of Yahweh on the other 
hand, imbued with both a poetic and a religious spirit, as sue- 
cessful warriors often are. This spirit, we must furthermore 
assume, must have shown itself in the organization of a ritual, 
II Samuel 1: 19-27. 
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more elaborate than the simple one that sufficed for earlier con- 
ditions. In this ritual, formal hymns to the protecting deity, 
sung to a certain measure and accompanied by a rhythmie dance, 
must have played a part. Leaving the further development of 
the thesis for another occasion, the suggestion is sufficient to 
illustrate the thesis that the distinctively religious tradition con- 
cerning David, marked also by his desire to build a large sanctu- 
ary on which tradition lays stress, points to an important 
advance in the cult, running parallel with the momentous politi- 
eal epoch that is ushered in through the appearance of a per- 
sonality like David. 

In the reign of Solomon this movement is continued and here, 
indeed, the religious side of Solomon is so clearly emphasized 
in the data which are genuinely historical, despite the admixture 
of fictitious elements like Solomon’s dedicatory prayer on the 
completion of the Temple (I Kings 8: 22-53), as to remove all 
doubt of the elaboration of the cult as a marked and character- 
istic feature of his age. Such cult activity, as already suggested, 
is inseparable from modifications in religious beliefs, more or 
less pronounced. The close affiliation everywhere throughout 
antiquity between political changes and modifications in religious 
conceptions comes to reinforce this conclusion, just as a striking 
political advance forms a stimulus also to intellectual activity. 
The age of Solomon must have been marked by such an activity, 
or we would not find him coming down in tradition as a literary 
figure. To put it briefly, David would not have developed into 
the type of the religious poet, nor Solomon into the type of the 
‘wisdom’ writer, had not the age in which they lived furnished 
the stimulus which led eventually to productions of the kind 
represented by Psalms and by Proverbs and even Ecclesiastes* so 
far as it aims to give expression to a certain philosophy of life— 
a Weltanschauung. Thus criticism, while rejecting as worthless 
the tradition which assigns the authorship of any religious poetry 
to David and of gnomiec productions that have come down to us 
to Solomon, yet utilizes the tradition in tracing back to the 


‘The ease is different with the ‘Song of Songs,’ a collection of love 
poems of popular origin, in which the misinterpretation of the term 
‘*King’’, applied to the bridegroom becatise of the homage paid to the 
groom and his queen-bride during the week of wedding festivities, is the 
source of the tradition which identifies the ‘‘King’’ with Solomon as 
the Jewish king par ezcellence. 
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period of these rulers the source and stimulus for such com- 
positions. 

It is no small gain, therefore, in the reconstruction of Hebrew 
history on a critical basis, to secure through the proper appre- 
ciation of tradition as a constructive element, through the deter- 
mination of a reasonable relationship between tradition and 
criticism, links that establish connections between earlier and 
late phases of that history. The unfolding of religious thoughts 
and beliefs and the expression of both in the cult and in literary 
productions thus become a continuous process, through the com- 
bination of critical analysis with the study of the rise of the 
tradition associated with the various periods of Hebrew history. 

Such a method helps us also to establish links between the 
religious ideas proper to the Mosaic period and those of the 
crucial prophetical movement that takes its rise in the post- 
Solomonic age. If I read aright the drift of recent criticism of 
the most sober kind, the need has made itself felt of finding a 
more gradual transition from a crude Yahwism to the pro- 
foundly ethical and highly spiritualized conception of the 
method of divine government, as revealed in the prophets of the 
eighth and following centuries, albeit this conception is still 
bound up with national aspirations and limited to a restricted 
political horizon. While one may not be disposed to go as far 
as Sellin® in finding pronounced traces of the religious spirit of 
the prophets of the eighth and succeeding centuries as far back 
as the age of Moses, nevertheless the trend is in the right direc- 
tion, and the instinct which prompts it is justified by the a priori 
considerations that such a movement as is represented by the 
great Hebrew prophets is the culmination of a process that must 
have taken several generations at least to mature. Indeed Sellin 
is probably right in the thesis that the conception of Yahweh, 
impressed upon his followers by Moses, must have contained the 
germ of the movement. We may perhaps detect this germ in 
the peculiar circumstances under which Yahweh became the 
specific protector of the Hebrew groups, through an act of lib- 
eration from intolerable conditions. Yahwism among the 
Hebrews thus starts out with the emphasis on the right of any 
group to its own freedom: The relation between Yahweh and 
Israel thus posited at the birth of the nation is of an idealistic 


* Der Alttestamentliche Prophetismus (Leipzig 1912). 
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nature—more than a mere ‘give and take’ agreement—though 
this factor is also involved. The prophets follow a correct 
instinct in harking back in their utterances to the age of Moses 
as the one in which the relationship between the people and the 
national protector was of the purest, comparing it to the love- 
tide and honeymoon period in human life. The prophets stand 
forth as the advocates of the simple life, opposed to merely 
national aspirations for power, to entangling alliances and to 
innovations of the cult due to advancing political and social 
conditions with the concomitant growth of class distinctions, of 
ambition for wealth and for social influence. They could 
defend themselves against the charge of being revolutionaries 
by pointing to the simple conditions of life and to the sim- 
plicity of the imageless cult without priestly organization and 
without an elaborate temple service that marked the ‘ideal’ age 
at the beginnings of Hebrew nationality. Their emphasis on a 
direct relationship between Yahweh and his worshippers, leading 
logically to obedience and conduct as the test of devotion to 
Yahweh, would thus find a support and a justification in the 
past, touched with the glamour that the past always acquires. 
To be sure, the prophets consciously or unconsciously transcend 
in their utterances the standards of the past both in religious 
conception and in ethical ideals, but—and this is the crucial 
point—they erect their structure on foundations that may be 
traced back to the beginnings of national life. In this way and 
in other ways on which it is not possible to enlarge in this dis- 
cussion, the utilization of tradition enables us to penetrate deeper 
into the problems involved in the evolution of the religious expe- 
riences of the Hebrews than would be possible by the mere analy- 
sis of documents. Tradition, provided care is exercised in 
separating the valuable from the worthless elements, becomes an 
important adjunct and one of a distinctly constructive order to 
the critical study of the Old Testament. 


y 

Another such constructive element of a different order, though 

not unrelated to the one just set forth, is the utilization of what 

I would call the sociological factor in supplementing the literary 
2 
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criticism and analysis of documents. A beginning in this direc- 
tion was made some decades ago by a little volume on ‘‘ Early 
Hebrew Life’’ (London 1880) by John Fenton, which appears 
to have been little noticed at the time, though references to it 
are now encountered more frequently as more attention is being 
paid to the social evolution of ancient nations.*° The little 
work may be described as an attempt to apply the method of 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the subtle investigator of early social 
institutions, to Hebrew history. The exposition is most sug- 
gestive, and shows how the documents in the Pentateuchal codes 
and how incidents recorded in the narrative portions of the 
Pentateuch and in the historical books proper may be utilized 
to illumine the rise of social customs and legal methods, perfected 
to cope with conditions as they developed when the Hebrews 
advanced to the agricultural stage through their gradual absorp- 
tion of the Canaanitish settlements in Palestine. Taking up as 
the two central themes, the tribal organization in the pastoral 
period and the organization of the village community in the 
agricultural stage, Fenton extracts from the careful investi- 
gation of a large number of terms, used both in the codes and 
in the narratives, the material for reconstructing a picture of 
early Hebrew life, which passes far beyond what one would 
obtain by a mere analysis of documents. He shows the large 
part to be assigned in the customs and traditions of the Hebrews 
to survivals. Much to be sure of what Fenton set forth almost 
forty years ago has become, through the subsequent investiga- 
tions of scholars like the late Robertson Smith, commonplace 
knowledge, but the last chapter in Fenton’s book, dealing in 
a penetrating manner with such problems as the origin of law 
among the Hebrews, and the relationship of unwritten to written 
records, and the influence on social institutions exercised by 
religious customs, may still be regarded as the point of departure 
for investigations along the lines that I have in mind, and which 
may be briefly defined as the endeavor to interpret the data, 
gained from the critical analysis of the documents, in the light 
of the social evolution of the Hebrews, together with the utiliza- 


*” The work is dedicated to the great German scholar Heinrich Ewaid, as 
whose pupil the author describes himself. Outside of this booklet of 
100 pages, I do not know of anything that Fenton wrote. 


Presumably 
he died not long after the appearance of his book. 
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tion of tradition as supplementary to the historical data. The 
value of this constructive element in the critical study of the 
Old Testament depends naturally upon the use of the proper 
method. The critical student must be interested also in the 
study of customs and of popular institutions; and these cus- 
toms and institutions need to be studied along the line laid down 
by such masters as Maine, M’Lennan, Morgan, von Ihering, von 
Maurer, Bachofen, Fustel de Coulanges, and otiers. 

Leaving aside as well-known the important investigations of 
Robertson Smith" and Barton,’? dealing with the more general 
aspects of social conditions and institutions among the Semites, 
I should like to call attention here, in further illustration of the 
theme, to the more recent studies of a learned judge and 
Hebraist, Mayer Sulzberger, who, as the fruit of many years 
of study of the purely legal problems involved in the Penta- 
teuchal codes and in the illustrative material for legal institu- 
tions among the Hebrews, scattered throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, is issuing a number of monographs" in which the socio- 
logical factor is strongly emphasized. While I dissent from 
some of Sulzberger’s conclusions as too subtle, and believe that 
he not infrequently presses the meaning of the legal phrase- 
ology in the Old Testament too hard, for all that his imvesti- 
gations are of great value and merit far more attention than 
has as yet been paid to them. They contain many novel and 
brilliant suggestions which bring out in a much clearer and 
more definite fashion than heretofore social conditions presup- 
posed by the laws themselves. The general trend of Sulzberger’s 
investigations is in the direction of assuming more complicated 
modes of legal procedure in the early days of the national life 
of the Hebrews than we had a right to expect, though just here 
perhaps a word of criticism may not be out of place. A defect 
in Judge Sulzberger’s method, if I may venture to point it out, 
consists in an insufficient differentiation between earlier and 


“More particularly his Marriage and Kinship in Early Arabia (Cam- 
bridge 1885) and his Religion of the Semites—Fundamental Institutions 
(New York 1889). 

2 A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious (New York 1902). 

8 Three have appeared in book form: (1) The Am Ha-Aretz, the ancient 
Hebrew Parliament (Philadelphia 1910), (2) The Polity of the Ancient 
Hebrews (Philadelphia 1912) and (3) ‘‘The Biblical Law of Homicide’’ 
(Philadelphia 1915). 
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later enactments now fused together in the various codes, and 
in a neglect to distinguish the original stock of a particular law 
from additions, superimposed to adapt the law to later con- 
ditions than the ones presupposed in the part representing the 
original stock.1* This defect often leads the learned author 
astray, particularly in carrying back some of the legal phrase- 
ology and many of the legal procedures, so illuminatingly dis- 
cussed by him, to a much earlier age than is warranted. A 
further result of this method leads Sulzberger to use illustrative 
material from the narrative portions in the Pentateuch and in 
the historical compilations proper without sufficient regard to 
the age in which the narratives assumed their present shape,” 
though, on the other hand, his use of narratives in discussing legal 
terms and institutions contains some of the most valuable fea- 
tures of his striking investigations.‘* There can be little doubt 
that on the whole the picture unfolded by Sulzberger of early 
Hebrew society and of the manner in which a simple tribal 
organization yielded to one of a military stamp, and passed from 
this stage of a federal form of government," is a true one, which 
brings out in clearer relief than mere political histories of the 
Hebrews—such as have hitherto been furnished by critical stu- 


dents—can possibly do. Sulzberger has pointed the way toward 


“Tn illustration of the differentiation that I have in mind, I may per- 
haps be permitted to refer to my own analysis of the so-called Leprosy 
Laws (Lev. chap. 13-14) published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (N. 8., 
IV, pp. 357-418) in which I have made the attempt to separate the 
original law from later accretions, and in which I discuss the conditions 
that brought about these additions. Similarly’ in regard to the law of 
the Nazir (Numbers chap. 6), analyzed by me in an article in this Journal, 
33, pp. 266-285. The same method may be applied to most of the laws in 
the three chief Pentateuchal codes. 

® So, e. g., he takes (Am Ha-Aretz, p. 20 seq., and Polity of the Ancient 
Hebrews, p. 33 seq.) the scene in which Abraham purchases the cave 
of Machpelah from the sons of Heth (Genesis 25) as a narrative illustra- 
tive of conditions in the far-off days of the legendary Abraham, whereas 
the tale, the purport of which is to furnish a legal sanction for the claim 
of the Hebrews to the sacred cave at Hebron, can at best reflect the 
time when the tale was introduced. 

* So, e. g., his analysis of the functions and scope of the zikné ha-‘ir 
(‘elders of the city’’), one of the chief themes in his Polity of the Ancient 
Hebrews. 

See the summary at the close of his Polity of the Ancient Hebrews, 
pp. 77-81. 
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the larger utilization of Old Testament data for the sociological 
evolution of the ancient Hebrews, and it will be for others to 
follow up the avenues which his investigations on the meaning 
of ancient terms and phrases have opened up, with a sharper 
insistence than he has done upon the critical analysis of the 
documents in which the data are embodied."* 

Legislation and the study of laws form, however, only one 
phase of the task in supplementing the historical and distinet- 
ively religious data by penetration into the social conditions, 
prevailing at the various periods of Hebrew history. I myself 
made an endeavor in a paper on ‘‘Wine in the Pentateuchal 
Codes’’® to show how the attitude towards the intoxicating 
drink made of the wine changes, as we pass from simple social 
conditions to more advanced and complicated ones; and I fol- 
lowed this up by a study of the social evolution of the Nazir 
institution, based on a critical analysis of Numbers chap. 6, 
published in this Journal.”® It is my intention as the occa- 
sion permits to take up in the same way and by follow- 
ing the same method of separating older strata in the mate- 
rial from later accretions, other aspects of social life and 
conditions among the ancient Hebrews, and the modifications 


through which these aspects passed, concomitant with changes 
in the social, political and religious status. 

If I refer with some diffidence to these contributions ef my 
own, it is only because they illustrate the constructive element 
in the critical study of the Old Testament that I have in mind.” 
There is some foundation for the charge that the critical study 
of the Old Testament has overemphasized the analysis of the 


*It is only proper to add that while Sulzberger accepts the results 
of critical scholarship, he often appears to take the documents at their 
face value. An analysis of the value of a document must, however, pre- 
cede any utilization of it. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 33, pp. 180-192. 

* Vol. 33, pp. 266-285. j 

1 Attention should also be called to the admirable study of The Social 
Legislation of the Primitive Semites, by Henry Schaeffer (Yale University 
Press 1915), with special reference to the Hebrews, and to the Social 
Teachings of the Jewish Prophets, by William Bennett Bizzell (Boston 
1916), as illustrating the trend of modern critical studies to emphasize 
the sociological factor in the reconstruction of Hebrew history, and in 
tracing the evolution of social and legal institutions. 
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documents as though such analysis were an end in itself. It is 
also true that in the analysis itself we have overstressed the lin- 
guistic factor, as though the use of certain terms and phrases, 
even if characteristic of a writer or a school of writers, consti- 
tuted a sufficient criterion for determining the sources underly- 
ing a document, to the neglect of the endeavor to distinguish 
rather in a composite document different points of view. The 
result has been, on the one hand, a somewhat wooden exegesis, 
manifesting itself more particularly in the endeavor to fix 
accurate dates for sections in a collection bearing a prophet’s 
name, and similarly to determine the exact conditions under 
which a particular psalm was produced. Such an exegetical 
method defeats its own purpose by carrying the analysis to an 
extreme. Dr. Peters has shown in an illuminating article in a 
recent number of this Journal** on ‘‘Ritual in the Psalms’’ the 
error involved in such an unbending method, which in seeking 
for specific conditions that gave rise to a psalm, down to the 
year and even to the month of its production, loses sight of the 
main fact that the psalms are after all and indeed, primarily, 
the outcome of religious emotions experienced by worshippers. 
They are the expression of religious needs of individuals, rather 
than prompted by political events—though these too may have 
played their part in this form of religious composition, in so 
far as such events affected the point of view of a pious soul, 
seeking to give voice to his emotions and aspirations. The 
Psalms, if studied in a constructive spirit, will enable us to 
penetrate into the inner life of the. individual and the people 
alike. The Psalms touch life at many angles and not merely 
at one point. Similarly, it is not only to the historical back- 
ground to the utterances of a prophet that we must look for an 
interpretation of his burning words, but to the play of his own 
personality. We must seek the man behind the utterances, 
understand the soul of the earnest preacher who is led by the 
stirrings of his own nature to speak out, and not necessarily 
by the impression made by a specific political occurrence upon 
him. The analysis of documents, be they legal enactments or 
folk-lore or narratives or orations or religious outpourings, may 
be carried too far,—so far that in the endeavor to distinguish 
layers and superlayers through philological criteria, we are in 
Vol. 35, pp. 143-154. 
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danger of losing sight of the human element in the documents. 
This element, closely bound up with the sociological factor 
involved in the study of ancient documents, should prepare us 
for all kinds of inconsistencies and contradictions in the points 
of view revealed by an analysis of the material which forms 
the object of our study. As Sulzberger well puts it,?* ‘‘Life 
with its rich and varied aspects has a way of dissipating the most 
rigid and exact logical processes.’? To dwell on this point a 
moment longer, I am inclined to believe that instead of assuming 
a combination of many documents, one or two mains with a 
varying number of subdivisions, it is a sounder method to 
assume in many eases a single document extended by glosses, 
explanatory comments and other kinds of additions by later 
editors, who felt free in a period prior to the restrictions imposed 
by the authority attaching to individual authorship to deal 
freely with a text which had fallen into their hands. 

Be this as it may, our endeavor in the critical study of the 
Old Testament needs to be directed, I venture to urge, to a 
larger extent than heretofore towards determining the condi- 
tions underlying a document—if a legal document to the social 
status and the institutional ideas revealed by it, if a pure narra- 
tive to the relationship between the lives of the individuals and 
the events narrated, if folk-lore to the point of view—tribal or 
individual—from which the tradition sets out, and if in the 
domain of religious thought or emotion to the individual thoughts 
and emotions that called forth the production. The result will 
be in every case a stronger emphasis on the constructive ele- 
ments to be extracted from a document or a purely literary pro- 
duction, supplemental to the critical analysis which must, as a 
matter of course, precede. The outcome of a larger utilization 
of tradition as an integral part of the study of the Old Testa- 
ment and of a bolder and more thorough penetration into the 


* Polity of the Ancient Hebrews, p. 3. 

**So, e. g., the narratives in the Book of Joshua are for the greater 
part evolved in this way from a single document with glosses, amplifica- 
tions of all kinds and large additions in the spirit of the Deuteronomist. 
See an article by the writer on Joshua 3, 16, in the current number of 
the JourNaL. The Book of Job is another illustration of such gradual 
expansion from a single document, though here to be sure also by the 
steady addition of entire chapters, apart from glosses, and amplifications 
within a chapter. 
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social evolution of Hebrew life will be to give us a deeper insight 
into the manner in which higher religious thoughts arose among 
the Hebrews, and how these thoughts found an expression in 
ritual and in religious customs. This after all is the goal of 
both Old and New Testament study. The Bible is primarily a 
record of the religious life of the ancient Hebrews and of their 
successors, the early Christians. All other aspects of the vicissi- 
tudes through which the Hebrews and early Christian com- 
munities passed are subsidiary to this all-important and 
overshadowing phase of their history. 


VI 

Lest I be misunderstood in thus insisting upon the insuffici- 
ency of the mere analysis of documents, let me hasten to add 
in the concluding portion of my address that I have no sympathy 
whatsoever with the tendency manifested in certain circles to 
proclaim the documentary thesis in the study of the Old and 
New Testament to be a failure, and with this to set up the still 
more extravagant claim that the entire critical theory has suffered 
shipwreck. Such pronunciamentos generally come either from 
dilettantt students, who have neither the equipment nor the 
patience to penetrate to the core of the critical study, or from 
those who, whether bound by a rigid adherence to tradition or 
consciously or unconsciously inimical to criticism of collections 
regarded as sacred, look askance at the critic because he appears 
in the light of an iconoclast, or because he makes them feel 
uncomfortable. Criticism has nothing to fear from writers who 
chant ‘‘the swansong of the Wellhausen school’’ or talk of ‘‘The 
Higher Critical Quandary.’’ At most such writers merely reveal 
certain defects in the analysis of the documents—defects due in 
many cases to the fragmentary form in which the documents 
have come down to us, and not to any error in the method fol- 
lowed by critical students. The basis upon which the results 
reached by the critical study of the Old Testament rests is too 
firm to be upset by outcries against it. Modifications in these 
results are bound to ensue, but such modifications will merely 
affect details and will not touch the main contentions of the 
critical school. Even the scholarly investigations of an Eerd- 
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mans who opens his series of investigations on the Pentateuch” 
by the statement that he has cut loose from the Kuenen-Well- 
hausen hypothesis have not succeeded in setting aside that 
hypothesis. For all that, we owe a debt of gratitude to such a 
scholar as Eerdmans, whose learning and thorough equipment 
are of course beyond question, in drawing a sharper distinction 
than has heretofore been made between the age of a document 
and the age of the ideas that it embodies. The ideas may be 
much older than the document, and indeed generally are. The 
wooden exegesis to which I have referred, resulting from an 
over-emphasis on the analysis of documents and an exaggerated 
consideration of the use of characteristic terms and phrases, led 
to the tendency, manifest particularly during the two decades 
following upon the general acceptance of the Wellhausen 
hypothesis of the composition of the Hexateuch,”* to bring down 
the date of legal institutions and religious practices to too late 
an epoch, to the period in which the document arose or at which 
an institution or practice is set forth. Such a conclusion failed 
precisely to take account of the social factor upon which I have 
insisted in the study of Hebrew history. Because the Priestly 
Code is the latest of the codes and of post-exilic origin, it does 
not follow that its enactments are of post-exilic date. It is a 
feature of law everywhere, as also of ritual, to preserve the old 
by the side of the new. Law is a continuous process. The 
underlying principles of law are capable of expression in many 
ways; and it is of the essence of law in antiquity, because 
regarded of divine origin, that it is not abrogated but only modi- 
fied in its application to changed conditions, even though the 
modification may amount to a virtual abrogation. Eerdmans and 
others have shown that the Priestly Code contains much that 
must be pre-exilic, resting on conditions and beliefs that belong 
in many cases to a very early age. Indeed there are provisions 
in it that point back to the Mosaic period and that may well 
have been in force among some of the Hebrew clans at that 
time, but for that reason to reject the thesis that the Priestly 
Code was compiled in the time of Ezra is to commit as fatal an 
error as to maintain that everything in it or even most of it 
belongs to the end of the fifth century B. c. Recognizing the 


% Alttestamentliche Studien, I, p. iii. 
*° See above, p. 22. 
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manner in which old enactments are carried over into an age 
to which they are no longer applicable, through modifications 
introduced to adapt them to changed conditions and more 
advanced beliefs, the task of separating what is old in an enact- 
ment from later accretions is not a difficult one, though it must 
be carried out with care. To use the example above referred 
to,27 the study of Leviticus, chapters 13 and 14, comprising a 
little code for the investigation and treatment of Zara‘ath and a 
variety of other skin diseases, has resulted in the recovery of an 
original stock of legal enactments, resting on very primitive con- 
ceptions of the cause of disease and its treatment by means of 
magic, accompanied by exorcising formulae. This stock is 
clearly of very ancient origin, and was evolved independently of 
the elaborate ritualistic observations which are now embodied 
in the two chapters in question. Incidentally, the social condi- 
tions under which the original section was evolved are revealed. 
In this original section the priest is merely the exoreciser. There 
is no sanctuary. The exorciser goes to the patient and performs 
rites intended to drive the demon, as the cause of the disease, 
out of the body of the sufferer. That is the meaning of the rite 
of sending off a bird into which the demon has been transferred. 
The exorcising ritual with its adaptation to later conditions is 
transformed into a purification rite at the termination of the 
disease. For all that, the old magical treatment is preserved, 
though combined with elaborate regulations of animal sacrifice 
performed at a shrine with the priest as mediator. The 
magical treatment is clearly very old. It is inconceivable that 
it could have been evolved in the post-exilic age but the old is 
retained by the side of the new—in this case the sacrificial regu- 
_lations—and given a new interpretation that is consistent with 
the totally changed point of view involved in the post-exilic 
portions of the two chapters.*® 

Again, in the chapter providing for the purification of the 
people,?® which becomes the model for the atonement rites on 
the most sacred day of the later Jewish calendar, it is evident 
that a rite which prescribes the sending off of a goat into the 


7 See above, p. 20. 

*® These portions include the extensions of the observation of Zara‘ath 
to signs on garments and on walls of houses. 

* Lev. 16. 
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wilderness, laden with the sins of the people, must belong to the 
same early period when impurity of any kind was regarded as 
due to a demon that had to be exorcised. And yet this primitive 
rite was retained as part of a solemn festival that acquired the 
greatest possible significance in post-exilic Judaism. The day 
on which this festival was observed is itself of very ancient 
origin, although its character was entirely changed from what 
it originally must have been. So throughout the Priestly Code, 
as in the Deuteronomic Code originating at the close of the 
seventh century, we find very old practices combined with sac- 
rificial and other regulations that belong.to a much later period. 
The task of the critical student thus consists in separating the 
older from the later elements in the case of the enactments in 
the codes—in the earlier and the later ones; and it is clear that 
the application of this method will yield criteria to distinguish the 
social and religious conditions of one age from those prevailing 
at a later period. It will also lead, I venture to think, to a 
greater confidence in the reliability of many data furnished by 
the documents, which an extreme skepticism, founded too exclu- 
sively on the mere analysis of documents—and to a too minute 
analysis at that—led critics to reject as worthless. 

There are, to be sure, legal fictions embodied in the codes, 
purely hypothetical cases and ‘‘academic’’ extensions of certain 
legal principles, as, e. g., in the two lists of prohibited animals 
(Deut., chap. 14 and Lev., chap. 11) where many animals are 
enumerated according to the indications derived from those 
which represent old established taboos like the swine and the 
camel, and added merely to swell the list. To include various 
kinds of vultures in such lists is a purely ‘‘academic’’ exer- 
cise, since it is obvious that such animals cannot be caught, and 
certainly never constituted a staple article of diet among the 
Hebrews or the other peoples of Palestine. Portions of the 
purification ritual (Lev., chap. 15) strike one similarly as theo- 
retical extensions of certain principles. One may question 
whether all of the ‘incest’ enactments (Lev., chap. 20) rest on 
actual occurrences. The ‘‘Jubilee’’ regulation (Lev. 25: 8-17), 
occurring in a chapter which is clearly a supplement to a little 
code that ended with Chap. 24, has always been regarded, even 
by the rabbinical tradition, as an ‘‘ideal’’ and not as an insti- 
tution that was ever carried out. The great bulk, however, of 
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the legislation in the codes, when cleared of glosses, comments, 
editorial expansions, and decisions in regard to specific cases 
and answers to queries connected with the law,*° is unmistakably 
the outcome of actual conditions and arose in connection with 
prevailing practice, and not as an attempt to substantiate a theo- 
retical reconstruction of Hebrew history. On the contrary, this 
reconstruction which becomes the traditional view of Hebrew 
history was evolved from the codes, built up around them, but 
the codes themselves reflect practices many of which are old and 
all of which are adapted to later conditions. My point is that 
the codes properly studied can be used as a means of following 
the course of the social growth of the Hebrews from early days 
to a very late period, and not merely for the period in which 
the codes assumed the form in which they lie before us. Just 
because the codes contain by the side of more recent legislation, 
old elements, at times so old as, e. g., the ‘‘Red Heifer’’ ritual 
(Numbers, chap. 19) that its exact significance has become 
obscured because of its antiquity, we can utilize the codes for 
the sociological reconstruction of Hebrew life and customs with 
all the greater assurance. Once we recognize the necessary con- 
tinuance of the old by the side of the new, our confidence in the 
value of the data furnished by critical study is greatly increased, 
and we are less prone to become the victims of an unwarranted 
because exaggerated skepticism. And the historical material in 
the Pentateuch and in the historical books may be treated in the 
same judicious manner. To be sure, textual criticism and the 
analysis of the sources must precede any use of the data, not, 
however, so much with a view of finding as large a number as 
possible of chief documents and subsidiary documents, pieced 
together, but rather as suggested, while distinguishing main 
documents where such can be proved to exist, to clear the text 
of additions by glossators, commentators and amplifiers, which 
I am led to believe by my own studies occupy a far larger place 
than has as yet been assigned to them. The Biblical texts—even 
the latest of them—bear evidence of having been freely used by 
editors, because of the indifference to the claims of individual 
authorship on which I have dwelt. When we have thus suc- 


See further on this my article in the Jewish Quarterly Review (above 
referred to), N. 8., IV, p. 391 seq. 
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ceeded in obtaining at least a close approach to the original form 
of any particular narrative, an enactment, an utterance of a 
prophet or a religious production, we may extract from it data 
of value, even though already compounded in this original form 
with purely traditional lore. The tradition itself in the hands 
of the student who enters with sympathetic understanding into 
the endeavor to account for it becomes of value in the construc- 
tive part of the critic’s task. 

Time will not permit me to develop my thesis further, but 
enough, I believe, has been brought forth to warrant the pre- 
diction that the next stage in the critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment will be marked by a stronger insistence upon the construc- 
tive elements, to some of which I have thought it proper on this 
occasion to direct attention. Will it be said that under the guise 
of criticism, I am sounding a retreat towards what is conven- 
tionally known as the ‘‘conservative’’ position? I trust not, for, 
as I have strongly emphasized, the main results of the critical 
study of the Old Testament as recognized by scholars in all lands 
are so definitely assured as to be beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Modifications in detail will not affect the main features of the 
views now held as to the origin and manner of composition of 
the books of both the Old and New Testament. The dividing 
line between tradition and criticism has been definitely drawn for 
all times. What I am looking forward to is merely the larger 
utilization of tradition by criticism, not in the form of any weak 
compromise between the two, but with a view of making the 
critical study more constructive by penetrating deeper into the 
significance of the tradition entwined around the documents, 
and by extracting from the tradition, data and points of view 
supplementary to the critical analysis of the documents; and 
in the second place, the larger use of the sociological factor— 
the study of the evolution of popular customs, and the tracing 
of the course of social development—in the endeavor to follow 
the course taken by the unfolding of religious thought and 
beliefs among the Hebrews from primitive aspects to advanced 
forms. The result of such a method will be a realization that 
our material for such a study is richer than an exaggerated 
skepticism, due to a too wooden or a too subtle exegesis, con- 
fined to a mere analysis of the documents or a too eager insist- 
ence on word studies, might lead us to believe. 
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The critical study of the Old Testament, I firmly believe, is 
destined to pass on from externals to a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic penetration into the core of the problems presented by 
the two great collections that have so largely contributed to the 
thoughts and aspirations of the eastern and the western world 
for the past two millenniums. 
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A NEW SOLUTION OF THE PENTATEUCHAL PROBLEM 
M. G. KYLE 
Xenia Theological Seminary 


During the course of some studies in Biblical Theology and 
Archeology through which I lead my classes in Xenia Theologi- 
eal Seminary, some novel, and exceedingly interesting, things 
appeared which I purpose now to present to biblical scholars 
for their consideration and criticism. The studies were strictly 
inductive and the final results entirely unexpected—quite as 
surprising, indeed, to myself, as they will be to most others. I 
will present these studies in the same manner and order as 
they were originally pursued, and allow the results to appear in 
their own place and speak for themselves. 

In this final preparation of the studies I have had the invalu- 
able advice, on questions of law and legal nomenclature, of 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., Esq., of Philadelphia, to whose patience 
in passing upon the legal aspects of so great a mass of evidence 
a great debt of gratitude is due. 

In the original studies in the Theological Seminary, under 
the general caption ‘‘Materials of the Law,’’ the investigations 
were pursued as follows: 

I. First investigation : 

The legal terms, noted and listed from the text itself. 

(1) First among these legal terms may be noted some 
Descriptive words—general terms. There are a number of such 
general, descriptive words used in reference to the Law in the 
Pentateuch, some of which have also, at times, a more technical 
use. Of these general terms in very common use are the fol- 
lowing : 

A: Law. 

The most common and general of these legal terms is the 
word ‘‘Law’’ (Heb. TM from iF ‘‘to cast’’). The use of 
this word to denote the Law comes probably from the secondary 
sense ‘‘to throw out the hand,’’ hence ‘‘to give directions,”’ 
therefore ‘‘a law.’’ It is used for a particular kind of law, as 
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the law of the Passover: Ex. 12:49; cf. also Num. 15:16, 
and Deut. 17: 18-19. It is used for any kind of a law or laws: 
Ex. 18:16; 18:20; for a statute of the ceremonial law, as the 
law of the meat offering: Lev. 6:9 and 14 (Heb. 6:2 and 
7), ef. 6:18 and 22 (Heb. 6:11 and 15) and Num. 19:14, ef. 
21; and for the whole Law or a large portion of it, as in the 
addresses of Moses in Deuteronomy: Deut. 1:5, 4:44. 

B: Worps. 

“*Words’’ (Heb. O° 3") is another general term for laws. It 
is used in its most important sense of ‘‘utterances,’’ hence 
‘‘oracles,’’ and is applied especially to the Ten Commandments, 
as in Ex. 24:3, 34, 1, 27 and especially 28; Deut. 5:22 and 
10: 4 (‘‘The ten words’’). The word is also used more generally 
of many laws: Ex. 24:4 (‘‘all the words’’). 

C: CovENANT. 

The word ‘‘Covenant’’ (Heb. 3) is a summarizing word 
which is applied originally, in reference to the law, to the ten 
commandments: Ex. 34:28—‘‘And he wrote upon the tables 
the words of the Covenant, the ten commandments’’; also Deut. 
4:13. Cf. Deut. 6:2, 9:9, 11, 15, where the tables of the Law 
are called the ‘‘Tables of the Covenant.’’ The word ‘‘Cove- 
nant’’ is also used to denote the whole body of laws at any time 
existing under the Covenant, as in Ex. 24:7, 8; where the 
Covenant at Sinai is made to include all the laws made under 
it at that time. Cf. also Ex. 34: 4-10, Lev. 26:25. In primitive 
times the courts were weak and needed the moral influence of a 
Covenant to enable them to enforce their judgment concerning 
rights and wrongs. In the expression ‘‘Ark of the Covenant’’ 
the word ‘‘Covenant’’ refers to all the laws enacted under the 
Covenant at Sinai: Num. 10:33 and ‘many places. 

D: TEstTrmMony. 

The word ‘* testimony ’’(Heb. AY or HiT) is applied first 
to the Ten Commandments, Ex. 31:18, ‘‘Two tables of Testi- 
mony, tables of stone, written with the finger of God.’’ Cf. 
Ex. 25:16; 21; 40:20, 32:15, 34:29. It occurs, also, in the 
same sense in the expression ‘‘Ark of the Testimony,’’ Ex. 
25:22, and many places. So, also, in the expression ‘Taber- 
nacle of the testimony,’’ Num. 1:50, 53. Finally this word 
‘‘Testimony’’ is used in a more general way, sometimes in the 
plural, to denote a part of the laws, Deut. 4: 45, 6:17, 6:20. 
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(2) Besides these general, descriptive terms, which are used 
to denote the Law or various parts of it, there are also certain 
technical terms which are used to denote various kinds of laws. 
They are used, as the examination of all the instances shows, in 
a very technical way, with great exactness to denote certain 
groups of laws. Sometimes the technical title of a group of laws 
is placed at the beginning, sometimes at the end, sometimes 
within the group, and in some instances groups are found which 
have no title immediately connected with them, but which are 
easily classified by comparison with the many groups that have 
titles. Still, again, a comprehensive title is sometimes found 
attached to a long passage made up of several smaller groups. 
But wherever these titles may be placed, they are found to be 
used with scrupulous accuracy. 

(A) JUDGMENTS: 

The word ‘‘ Judgments’’ (Heb.W5t/?) plu. DODwD) i is literally 

‘*‘judgings’’ and was used, as the technical application of the 
word almost invariably shows, to denote those decisions of early 
judges which were afterwards followed as precedents like the 
eases in the Year Books under English law, or the unwritten 
Common Law of England. They were usually decisions of 
moral questions, or, as the Hebrews expressed it, questions ‘‘one 
with another’’; literally ‘‘A man with his brother or with a 
stranger,’’ Deut. 1:16. 

The word ‘‘Judgment’’ (Heb. ia}s]iaga)) has a wide and varied 
use throughout the Old Testament from which its technical use 
in the Pentateuch is entirely distinct. Even in the Pentateuch, 
alongside of the technical use of ‘‘judgment,’’ the word has 
also various non-technical uses. Notwithstanding this, the 
technical use of the word is perfectly distinct as the following 
citations will show. 

Ex. 21-23, 19 is a group of laws which have this title. Ex. 
21:1: ‘‘Now these are the judgments which thou shalt set before 
them.’’ The character of the laws entitled ‘‘Judgments”’ 
becomes perfectly clear as we examine this group in detail. 
They are all laws of ‘‘One with another’’ 

Ex. 21: 2-6 Refers to the Manumission of men-servants 

and their families. 

Ex. 21:7-11 Redemption of a maid-servant. 

Ex. 21:12-14 Homicide in different degrees. 


3 
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Assault on a parent. 

Kidnapping. 

Cursing of Father or Mother. 

Assault. 

Homicide of a servant. 

Injury to a Pregnant Woman received dur- 
ing a quarrel between other persons. 

Mayhem. 

The Law of Deodands and Damages, accru- 
ing from injuries caused by domestic ani- 
mals. 

Law of Negligence. 

Injury of one Domestic Animal by another. 

Larceny. 

Killing of a Burglar caught in the act. 

Burglary. 

Trespass by Domestic Animals. 

Negligence in regard to fire. 

Bailments. 

Trespass and Recovery. 

Bailments. 

Bailment of domestic animals. 

Seduction. 

Witchcraft. 

Bestiality. 

Impiety and the penalty. 

Rights of Aliens. 

Wrongs to Widows and Orphans. 

Loans and Pledges. 

Contempt. 

Tax Laws (‘‘One with another,’’ when the 
other is the community, the state). 

Personal Conduct and Food Laws. 

Slander and Perjury. 

Riot and Perversion of Justice. 

Perversion of Justice in behalf of the poor. 

Restoration of Lost Property. 

Perversion of Justice. 

Law as to Civil Holidays (Sabbatie Year), 
‘‘One with another,’’ when the other is the 
state. 
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Ex. 23:12 Law as to Civil Holidays (Sabbath). 
Ex. 23:13 Blasphemy. 

Ex. 23:14-17 Law as to Civil Holidays (Feasts). 
Ex. 23:18 Blasphemy. 

Ex. 23:19 Perversion. 


This completes this group of laws called ‘‘Judgments.’’ In 
Ex. 24:3 reference is made again to the same group as ‘‘Judg- 
ments.’’ I have given this list in full because it so clearly shows 
the character of laws technically denominated ‘‘Judgments.’’ 
They are uniformly laws concerning matters ‘‘One with 
another,’’ either one individual with another individual or an 
individual with the Congregation, the Community, or the State, 
and always such matters ‘‘One with another’’ as were passed 
upon by the various courts. In Deut. 17: 8-13 provision is made 
for an appellate court for the consideration of difficult cases. 
This technical use of the word ‘‘Judgments’’ to denote this 
peculiar class of laws is uniform throughout the books of the 
Law. It is impossible to cite, at this time, all the groups of 
Judgments, much less the separate laws in those groups, but 
later under the caption ‘‘Peculiar use of words’’ some extraor- 
dinary laws designated by technical terms will be examined. 
Still later the sum of all the groups will be exhibited in a 
diagram. The consideration of all the groups in detail together 
with much of the other voluminous evidence must await a larger 
publication of these researches. The groups will be apparent 
to anyone who reads through the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy with the purpose of discovering 
them. 


(B) SratTures: ; 

Another of these technical terms in the Pentateuch is the 
word ‘‘Statutes’’ (Heb. pn or iat and especially the plural 
DY /2f)- These were ‘‘regulations’’ "established by law, refer- 
ring to acts not inherently wrong (mala in se), but made wrong 
by statute (mala prohibita). This word is used as a technical 
term in the Pentateuch to denote all kinds of ‘‘Regulations,”’ 
but especially is used of laws of procedure, more particularly 
religious procedure, as the ceremonial laws, directions for the 
Tabernacle and its furniture and the vestments and investiture 
of the Priests. Gener:ily, also, the Ceremonial Laws through- 
out Leviticus. The distinctive character of these Statutes is so 
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familiar that there is little need that I should take time to 
present any of them. A single brief passage will suffice: 

Lev. 1:3-17 The Law of the Burnt Offering. 

Lev. 2:1-3* Meat offering. 

Lev. 2:4-16 Oblations. 

Lev. 3:1-17 Oblation of the Sacrifice of a Peace Offering. 


The sum of all the groups of these statutes will be exhibited 
in the diagram. The peculiar character of the ‘‘Statutes’’ as 
directions concerning things not familiar or not to be known 
as duty except by the ‘‘Statutes,’’ as distinguished from the 
‘‘Judgments’’ which were familiar as common decisions of 
judges, or recognized on principles of justice and equity, is 
recognized in Lev. 10:11 where the priests were to teach to the 
children of Israel ‘‘all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses.’’ Again, still more clearly, 
the distinction between ‘‘Statutes’’ and ‘‘Judgments’’ is 
brought out in Deut. 4: 5-6: ‘‘Behold I have taught you statutes 
and judgments . . . Keep therefore and do them: for this is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the nations, 
which shall hear all these statutes, and say, Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding people.’’ The ‘‘Nations’’ 
of the land would not wonder at the ‘‘Judgments,’’ for they 
were common law and largely familiar, and recognizable upon 
principles of justice, but the ‘‘Statutes,’’ being unfamiliar 
regulations and directions, would excite their wonder. It is 
true that they were to teach judgments, also, especially to the 
rising generation, but the distinction here observed can hardly 
be accidental and is exactly in accord with the technical character 
of the ‘‘Statutes’’ as an examination of all of them shows. 

(C) CoMMANDMENTS: 

The word ‘‘Commandments’’ (Heb. A$? plu. AI¥D) is 
used in a technical way of fundamental law, involving moral 
principles, and so was applied especially to the Ten Command- 
ments: Ex. 24:12 ‘‘And I will give thee tables of stone, and a 
law, and commandments which I have written: that thou mayest 
teach them.’’ Also Deut. 5: 31 (Heb. 5:28) and 6:1. This 
word is not used with quite the exactness and technical uni- 
formity as the other technical terms of the Pentateuch. It is 
occasionally used as a descriptive, general term, while ‘‘Judg- 
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ments’’ and ‘‘Statutes,’’ when referring to groups of laws 
in the Pentateuch, are used always in the technical sense and 
never as general, descriptive terms. The word ‘‘Command- 
ments’’ is used in a descriptive way in Lev. 27:34: ‘‘These are 
the commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses for the 
children of Israel in Mount Sinai,’’ that is, all the laws given 
at Sinai. 

Occasionally also, other words, as O13 ‘‘words,’’ and 
FD ‘Covenant’? are used in place of the technical term 
MSH “Commandments.” Deut. 4:10, ef. Ex. 34:28. ‘‘Laws”’ 
is also sometimes used in place of the technical term ‘‘Command- 
ments’’ as in Lev. 26:46: ‘‘These are the statutes and judg- 
ments and laws, which the Lord made between him and the 
children of Israel in mount Sinai by the hand of Moses.”’ 

With the exception of these few variations in the use of the 
word ‘‘Commandments,’’ Y¥%, and the occasional use of 
O37. “Words,” 3. ‘‘Covenant,’’ and Mn. “Law,” 
to denote the Ten Commandments, there is the most exactly 
technical and exclusive use of these three technical law words 
‘‘Commandments,’’ ‘‘Judgments,’’ and ‘‘Statutes’’ in all the 
law-books of the Pentateuch. Wherever at the beginning, at 
the end, or anywhere throughout a section of laws, reference is 
made to them only as ‘‘Judgments,’’ then only ‘‘Judgments,”’ 
precedents arising from early decisions of judges, making a body 
of laws resembling the Common Law of England, matters ‘‘One 
with another,’’ usually right or wrong in themselves (mala in 
se), and always such as are administered by the courts, are 
found in such sections. 

If the reference to a given section speaks only of ‘‘Statutes,”’ 
then only statutory directions, not matters ‘‘One with another”’ 
(mala in se), but only so because of the statute (mala pro- 
hibita), being special directions of the lawgiver which were not 
to be anticipated by any ordinary principles of justice and 
equity, are to be found in those sections. 

So, if only ‘‘Commandments’’ are mentioned in a summary 
of laws, then when the word is used in a technical way, The 
Commandments, Laws of the Decalogue, are to be found in such 
section. 

If, on the other hand, two or more of these technical terms 
are used in summarizing groups of laws, then always the various 
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different kinds of laws indicated by the technical terms will be 
found in such lists of laws and no other kind of laws will be 
found there. Other words are sometimes used to describe 
‘‘Judgments’’ and ‘‘Statutes,’’ but these technical terms are 
never used to denote any other kind of laws than is indicated 
by the technical sense of these words. The few groups of laws 
which are not given a title are easily classified with those that 
have titles, because of the distinctive character of these various 
technical kinds of laws. 

A few instances of peculiar use of these technical terms 
deserve special notice. The law made concerning the sweetening 
of the waters at Marah (Ex. 15: 23-26) is called both ‘‘Statute’’ 
and ‘‘Judgment’’ (A. V. ‘‘Ordinance’’), and correctly so, 
for the directions given were not matters ‘‘One with another,’’ 
but arbitrary regulations of the lawgiver, yet, in this instance, 
a penalty was attached to the law with promise of blessing also 
for obedience which gives it the character of a judgment. There 
are a few other instances similar to this. In some of these 
instances the law is called a ‘‘Statute of judgment.’’ An 
examination of one instance will make it clear that this use of 
terms is correct. The law of the Cities of Refuge is called a 
**Statute of judgment’’ (Num. 35: 29). This law was an 
arbitrary statute of the lawgiver for the purpose of mitigating 
the harshness of the common judgment concerning homicide and 
so was a ‘‘Statute,’’ but it was literally a ‘‘Statute of judg- 
ment,’’ because it had to do altogether with a matter ‘‘One 
with another,’’ a matter right or wrong in itself. 

A few instances of peculiar use of these technical terms 
present such difficulties that they may seem to some to be excep- 
tions to the technical use of these terms. Only two are really 
important; these two I will note. In Deut. 7: 11-13 it is said 
‘‘Thou shall therefore keep the commandments, and the statutes 
and the judgments, which I command thee this day, to do them. 
Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye harken to these judg- 
ments, and keep, and do them, that the Lord thy God shall 
keep unto thee the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto 
thy fathers, &c.’’ Here the expression, ‘‘ Harken to these judg- 
ments’’ might be thought to include in the word ‘‘judgments’’ 
the ‘‘commandments’’ and the ‘‘statutes’’ previously men- 
tioned. If any one wishes to consider this an exception to the 
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uniformity of the use of these technical terms, I do not object. 
It does not seem to me to be so, for the covenant of works rested 
upon the ‘‘doing of righteousness,’’ the keeping of the moral 
law, of which the ‘‘judgments’’ were the practical application, 
and not upon the observance of ritual of which the ‘‘statutes’’ 
gave expression. So the writer, with nice discrimination says: 
**If ye harken unto these judgments, that the Lord thy God 
shall keep unto thee the covenant.’’ 

The other important apparent exception is in Deut. 4: 5-6: 
‘Behold I have taught you statutes and judgments . . . Keep 
therefore and do them; for this is your wisdom and your under- 
standing in the sight of the nations, which shail hear all these 
statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise and under- 
standing people.’’ In this passage, the word ‘‘statutes’’ seems 
at first glance to refer to both the ‘‘statutes’’ and the ‘‘judg- 
ments’’ previously mentioned. Upon closer examination, I 
think it will be found that here, also, there is merely a dis- 
criminating use of words. The ‘‘judgments’’ of Israel, being 
common law and well known and recognizable as in accord with 
principles of justice and equity, would not excite wonder among 
the Canaanites, but the ‘‘Statutes’’—the wonderful embodiment 
of the revelation in the wilderness—would excite just such 
wonderment as that which is here mentioned. 

The other apparent exceptions to the technical use of these 
law words are of minor importance. It will be sufficient to say 
now that while I do not find any real exceptions whatever, the 
existence of such would not affect the result of the investigation, 
for the prevailing technical use of these words suffices to mark 
with striking characteristics the divisions of the law which they 
afford, in such a way as to be unaffected by a few exceptions. 
Such exceptions would not be unreasonable, if found, as writers 
in all languages occasionally use technical terms in a not very 
technical way without affecting in any way the technical char- 
acter of such terms. 

The result 6f this part of the examination may be summed up 
thus. The lists of laws in the Pentateuch are not always 
denominated at all, but are usually so, and, wherever they are 
denominated, the titles, ‘‘Judgments,’’ ‘‘Statutes’’ and ‘‘Com- 
mandments’’ are used with the greatest accuracy; ‘‘Judg- 
ments’’ and ‘‘Statutes’’ with unvarying technicality. As the 
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word ‘‘Commandments’’ has also a descriptive use, its tech- 
nical use is not so immediately manifest, but clearly appears 
upon examination. 


II. Second investigation : 


A second subject for investigation is the literary form of these 
various portions of the laws found in the Pentateuch. For the 
pointing out of the fundamental facts in this part of the study, 
and in part, for the nomenclature, I am indebted to suggestions 
by Harold M. Wiener, Esq., in an article in the Princeton 
Review, April 1907, and also in his book entitled ‘‘Studies in 
Biblical Law’’; but the investigations have been followed out 
anew and the facts upon which the results depend all verified. 
For the conclusions which I make, I am alone responsible. 

In their literary form, the various portions of the Penta- 
teuchal laws may be classified as follows: 


(A) MNEMONIC: 


The name mnemonic describes certain groups and kinds of 
laws which, from their literary form, as well as from the char- 
acter of the laws and the use necessarily made of them, were 
suited for easy memorizing. They are brief and terse, with 
words suited to the most succinct announcement of laws. They 
have also a poetic tendency in the balancing of statements, with 
something of a rhythmic character which is easily noticeable 
even in a translation. These mnemonic laws include the Ten 
Commandments and the Judgments, Ex.: 21: 12-14, Lev. 24: 
17-20, and many others. The terseness of the Ten Command- 
ments is well known. 

These are manifestly such Jaws as were most commonly used 
by the courts in rendering and executing judgments, which 
being ‘‘Judgments,’’ decisions of judges, undoubtedly existed, 
for the most part, as common law, passing from mouth to mouth, 
before they were written down in the Pentateuch. These laws 
the judges needed to know, as judges and magistrates to-day 
need to have in mind the most common laws. In addition to 
these judgments, among the mnemonic laws were, of course, the 
Ten Commandments, which every one needed to know. 


(B) Descriptive: 


A descriptive literary style is found in laws concerning new 
matters of legislation and laws concerning otherwise unfamiliar 
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things which naturally required a descriptive statement that 
they might be intelligible. These are almost wholly procedural 
laws, such as the directions concerning the Tabernacle and its 
furniture and the apparel of the priests, as well as the whole 
body of laws given for the ceremonial of the Tabernacle. The 
style here is as plainly apparent in a translation as is the 
mnemonic character of the Commandments and the Judgments 
(Ex. 25: 31-36; 28:6-12; 30:11-16; Lev. 13: 29-37; 16: 15-19). 
(C) Horrarory: ; 


A third distinet literary form of expression, found in various 
groups of laws in the Pentateuch, is the Hortatory, used in the 
utterance of laws in public address, where there was usually 
something of hortatory intent. This literary form of expression 
of laws is found in their adaptation to the demands of public 
speech in the various addresses of Moses recorded in Deuteron- 
omy. This style is just as distinct as either of the two already 
mentioned and is quite as apparent in an English translation as 
it is in the Hebrew (Deut. 4: 7-10—Eloquent appeal for obedi- 
ence; 20:1-4—Inspiration to patriotism; 28: 15-68—Fearful 
description of consequences of disobedience, especially 37-44). 

Here, again, in this discussion of style, it is not necessary to 
the argument that the Mnemonic, the Descriptive and the Hor- 
tatory should be absolutely unvarying in their distinction. It 
is, again, not upon absolute uniformity, but upon the degree of 
uniformity that the argument rests. These different styles do 
indisputably prevail in these various portions of the Penta- 
teuchal Laws. 


III. Third Investigation : 


A third subject of investigation is the effect of these technical 
law words and these literary forms of expression upon the vocab- 
ulary and the divisions of the Law. 

(A) These various distinct kinds of laws denoted by the 
technical law words ‘‘Commandments,’’ ‘‘Judgments,’’ and 
‘<Statutes,’’ with their sharply different uses, naturally require 
somewhat different vocabularies in the statement of them exactly 
as they require different technical terms to denominate them. 
These distinct technical terms denominated different law sub- 
jects, and different subjects require different vocabularies quite 
as much as do different authors. Judgments, laws concerning 
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common rights and wrongs, require quite different words for 
expression than do civil and ecclesiastical enactments about 
things only right or wrong because of a Statute. ‘ These latter 
naturally require descriptive language in order to make them 
clearly intelligible. Judgments require common words for 
crimes and misdemeanors, and the terms needed to express 
appropriate penalties. Such words will occur frequently in these 
portions of the law, and less frequently, or never at all, in other 
portions of the law. It is found to be so. 

On the other hand, directions about things civil or religious 
will not need words expressing rights and wrongs and penalties, 
but will need descriptive language which will vary according 
to the differing nature of the particular enactments. Thus not 
only a different, but a much Jarger, vocabulary will be needed 
for descriptive laws, and many words denoting civil affairs and 
religious rites and privileges will be introduced and oceur with 
frequency which will not occur at all in Judgments because of 
the absence from Judgments about rights and wrongs of these 
civil and religious ideas. 

The Commandments also, because of the fundamental char- 
acter of the principles expressed and the subjects of piety and 
morality presented, require vocabularies somewhat peculiar to 
them, but more akin to the vocabulary of the Judgment which 
concern morals and piety also, than to the vocabulary of the 
Statutes concerning things civil and religious. 

(B) These various uses for which the various portions of 
the laws were intended, which give occasion for some being 
Mnemonic, some Descriptive and some Hortatory, naturally 
result in quite different literary styles as well as different vocab- 
ularies. Different purposes require different styles quite as 
really as do different authors. Thus the laws that were intended 
for memorizing by the judges, and those intended to give 
instruction concerning unknown proceedings, and those for the 
impassioned utterance of public address may be expected to 
differ greatly from each other. The Mnemonic Judgments and 
the Commandments, with their brevity and terseness and 
rhythm, present a style that is quite marked, as we have already 
seen. Such a style in utterance cannot but have a marked effect 
upon the use of words, since style is produced by choice of words 
as well as by arrangement of words. The Descriptive portions 
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of the law necessarily become more verbose and flowing even 
sometimes to floridness of expression, as was manifest from the 
passages already cited. 

Last of all, the Hortatory portions of the law, with all the 
impassioned utterances of instruction, exhortation and moral 
purpose, call for just as distinct literary style in Deuteronomy as 
anywhere else in the literature of oratory. 

(C) These sources of variations, the kinds of laws and the 
uses of laws, satisfactorily account for manifest differences of 
style and vocabulary which have ofttimes and plausibly been 
attributed to different authors. That different authors would 
account for these differences of style and vocabulary is indis- 
putable. These different subjects of law which so clearly appear, 
and the different purposes in expression, which are not less dis- 
tinct from each other, equally well account for such differences 
of style and vocabulary as have ofttimes been pointed out. Thus 
the facts themselves of the giving and use of these laws, when 
carefully examined, furnish the solution of the literary prob- 
lems which they present. 


IV. Fourth Investigation : 


A fourth investigation is a comparison of the divisions, 
afforded by these various kinds and uses of laws, with the prin- 
cipal divisions of the current Documentary Hypothesis, the _ 
Graf-Wellhausen theory of the composition of the Pentateuch. 

According to this Documentary Hypothesis, there are certain 
main documents. There is the J Document, whose author is 
known as the Jahvist, from his use of the Divine name Jahveh: 
An E Document, whose author is called the Elohist, from his 
prevailing use of the Hebrew word Elohim for God: these two 
documents later combined for the most part and appearing, 
according to the hypothesis, as one document in the Bible as 
we have it, and called the J-E Document. Then there were the 
P Document, a Priestly writing, and a D Document, whose author 
is called the Deuteronomist. In addition, there are some much 
smaller Documents pointed out by ‘some, and the element, not 
document, R supplied by the redactor or redactors. 

It is not necessary in this general comparison to take account 
of the minor documents because of their brevity, nor of the ele- 
ment supplied by R whose function was almost wholly to join 
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together the real documents of the Pentateuch. There remain, 
therefore, for the comparison which we wish to make, the J-E 
Document coupled with the small portions of J and E still pointed 
out, the P Document, together with H, The Holiness Code, 
and the D Document. While, naturally, all critics do not wholly 
agree in the assignment of passages, there is, in general, agree- 
ment concerning the main portions of the Pentateuch. In this 
comparison, I follow the divisions given by Kautzsch in his 
Iiterature of the Old Testament (p. 226) and shown to the eye 
in the Polychrome Bible edited by Professor Haupt. 

To the J-E Document, including those portions attributed to 
J and to E, is assigned generally the book of Exodus (except 
chapters 25-40, assigned to the P Document), together with por- 
tions, amounting to about one-half, of the book of Numbers. To 
the P Document is assigned almost the whole of the book of 
Leviticus, except portions of the Holiness Code, the chapters of 
Exodus (25-40) already noted, and most of the Book of Numbers 
not assigned to J-E and to J and E. The D Document is the 
Book of Deuteronomy almost in its entirety. 

When, now, comparison is made between these divisions 
according to the Documentary Hypothesis and the divisions 
afforded by the kinds and uses of laws which we have observed 
in this investigation, the divisions from both processes are 
found to be almost exactly identical. There is no more disagree- 
ment than the margin of uncertainty in the assignment of 
difficult passages by either method would lead us reasonably to 
expect. The following diagram will exhibit to the eye the 
divisions of the books of the Law according to the Documentary 
theory and underneath upon the diagram is shown, also, the 
divisions according to kinds and uses of laws. The extent of 
agreement is indicated by the chromatic scheme: agreement by 
red and disagreement by blue, divided agreement by both red 
and blue. Black dots underneath assignments indicate that 
scattered verses or fragments of verses are assigned by the 
Documentary Hypothesis to other authors. (See Diagram.) 

From this diagram it appears very clearly that the J-E Docu- 
ment together with the scattered fragments assigned to J and E 
is made up very exactly of the Commandments and the Judg- 
ments found in Exodus, Numbers and Leviticus, almost wholly 
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Mnemonic laws, together with such narrative portions as natur- 
ally belong with these laws and are often necessary to explain 
the giving of the laws. The P document in these law-books is, 
with the utmost precision, the Statutes of Leviticus and the 
statutory portions of Exodus and Numbers, also, almost with- 
out exception Descriptive laws, together with the narrative por- 
tions which naturally belong with these laws and help to explain 
them. And, last, the D Document is with perfect exactness the 
Hortatory expression of all the laws, the Commandments, the 
Judgments and the Statutes of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
together with the binding thread of narrative. To the agree- 


ment there is but a single real exception, the thirty-third chapter 
of Deuteronomy. 


It is not necessary to institute a comparison of the peculiari- 
ties of vocabulary between the documents of the Documentary 
Theory and the divisions indicated by those kinds and uses of 
laws, because, as the divisions and the documents are substan- 
tially the same, the peculiarities of vocabulary must be substan- 
tially the same also. 

These studies and this comparison do not directly disprove the 
Documentary Theory, are not, indeed, directed immediately to 
that end, but they do show that it is not the only theory that 
satisfactorily meets the requirements of the phenomena; the 
studies are in accord with the known facts and they afford an 
equally good and complete explanation of the phenomena. But 
it is to be observed that the divisions made by the kinds and 
uses of laws not only satisfy the demands of the phenomena, 
but they afford precisely the same general divisions as those 
made by the Documentary theory, and more especially, the 
divisions are furnished by the facts themselves, without the 
necessity of calling in the aid of any suppositional element, as 
unknown authors and unmentioned documents. On the prin- 
ciple that suppositional elements are never to be introduced 
for the explanation of evidence when the facts, as known, afford 
a complete explanation of themselves, this study and its results 
not only afford an explanation of the facts that is probable, but 
indirectly renders any other theory that calls in to its aid any 
suppositional element exceedingly improbable. It is admitted 
that no theory in life or literature is proved simply by the fact 
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that it works, but a theory that works without calling in the aid 
of any suppositional element, is more probable than one than 
invokes such aid. 

No doubt many objections will be raised concerning the facts 
prescribed in this study, and, especially, against the use made 
of those facts. I will content myself, however, with the presen- 
tation of the results of these investigations and not anticipate 
here the objections that may be raised. 
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NUMBERS 4: 15-20 
JAMES KENNEDY 


New College, Edinburgh 


This passage in the Book of the Law has suffered considerably 
at the hands of transcribers, and now presents several impossible 
readings. Careful examination of the difficulties, however, leads 
to their solution. 

The proper stand-point from which the whole passage is to be 
viewed is the distinction laid down between Aaron and his sons 
on the one hand, as the most highly privileged servants of the 
Lord, who were permitted, as priests, to enter into the Sanctuary, 
there to view and handle the sacred furniture and vessels; and 
the children of Kohath on the other hand, who, though more 
honored than the rest of the Israelites, were nevertheless denied 
that near approach which was reserved for the priests (see 
verses 5-16). The duties assigned to the latter may accordingly 
be described as superior or primary, while those of the Kohathites 
were subordinate or secondary, for these are to be regarded as 
assistants to the Aaronic family. 

The directions given regarding the respective duties of these 
two classes of ministrants are plain and clear; and to make sure 
that the Kohathites should not see or handle the sacred utensils, 
these were covered up by the priests and then placed on cars 
by means of which they might be carried, so as to prevent the 
Kohathites from even feeling the vessels thus concealed. 

A clear perception of these restrictions of service laid down 
for the Kohathites enables us to read aright the verses now 
singled out, and gives a clue to the correction of the Massoretic 
Text. The first correction is to be made at the middle of verse 
15, where we read that after Aaron and his sons had finished 
covering up the Sanctuary and its articles of furniture, the 
Kohathites were to come and carry their appointed burdens; 
then follows a perplexing clause, which, simply rendered on the 
basis of the Received Hebrew, might be translated, ‘but they 
shall not touch the Sanctuary and die,’ while the form in our 
Authorized Version is, ‘but they shall not touch [any] holy 
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thing, lest they die,’ and the Revised Version, ‘but they shall 
not touch the Sanctuary [marg. ‘holy things’] lest they die.” 
In the light of what has now been stated, however, exception may 
reasonably be taken to the form of the second verb, viz. ww. 


which, though strictly meaning ‘and they shall die,’ has been 
constrained here to mean ‘lest they die’; but as the normal 
construction in Hebrew for such an expression would rather 
be wD" (see Gen. 3:3; 11:4; 19:15, 19: 26:9; 32:12; 
38:11, 23; 45:11; Ex.5:3; 19:21, 22, ete.), or, less frequently, 
WIN (see Lev. 10:6, 9; Deut. 24:15; 25:3 ete.), the 
probability is that 151) has been substituted for the resemblant 
wn) (from 2/113), or 14/19) (from the more commonly occurrent 
verb wer) by a transcriber who mistook what was dictated to 


him by a person who read from an older copy.” If either of 
these suggested forms be now substituted for what is presented 
in the Massoretic Text, the meaning of the middle portion of 
verse 15 becomes, ‘afterwards, the sons of Kohath shall enter 
in, to carry away [the vessels of the Tabernacle], but they shall 
not touch the Sanctuary, and handle” [the furniture]. 

Verse 22 calls for no remark, except that in the expression 
‘Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest,’ there appears the Note 
Line before ‘the son of Aaron,’ probably to indicate that these 
words need not be deemed a necessary explanation. 

The greatest difficulties, however, meet us in the succeeding 
section. After the brief introductory verse (17), ‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying,’ there follows an 
ordinance which must be regarded, in its Massoretic form, or 
in any fair translation of the same, as most remarkable: ‘Do not 
cut off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from the midst 
of the Levites; but this do ye to them, that they may live and 
not die when they approach the holy of holies: Aaron and his 
sons shall go in and appoint them, each one to his work and to 
his burden, but they shall not go in to see, when enveloping the 


The Septuagint rendering is obx dyovra Trav dylwy, ta wh dwoPdvwot, 
and that of the Vulgate et non tangerent vasa sanctuarii, ne moriantur. 

? Even at the present day, many Jews pronounce p as a slight sibilant: 
thus F3 is not pronounced bath, but bas. 

* See the use of Win Gen. 27: 2, and of WW in 27: 12, 22; 31: 34, 37; 
Deut. 28:29 ete. 


4 
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Sanctuary, and die.’ It will be most convenient to consider, 
separately, the extraordinary terms or constructions here, and 
endeavor to substitute, in each case, something more reasonable. 

‘Do not cut off the. . . Kohathites. .. ’ Certainly, 
IMVIDNM-ON signifies ‘Do not cut off,’ (i. e. exterminate, or 
annihilate; see Deut. 12:29; 19:1; Josh. 11:21; I Sam. 2:33; 
24:22; II Sam. 7:9 ete.) ; but why should such a prohibition 
find a place here, when the Kohathites had been assigned a 
most honorable position in the community, with relative duties 
to perform, and had done nothing to incur extermination? The 
fact seems to be, however, that a transcriber misunderstood an 
assistant who read to him from a previous copy, and wrote the 
astounding term 1"3F) instead of its sonal resemblant 13h: 
when this form is restored astonishment is dispelled, for the 
meaning now becomes, ‘Do not bring near,’ or ‘Do not permit 
to approach.’ 

Next we are confronted with a complex impression presenting 
several strange features, viz. NIP nnavn Dlv-nN. ‘the 
tribe of the families of the Kohathites.’ First, it is obvious that 
the Kohathites did not form a ‘tribe,’ but merely part of a 
tribe, that of Levi (see verse 2) ; a tribe was the greater whole, 
composed of a number of families. Second, the closing term in 
the expression now quoted is in the singular, whereas it should 
rather be in the plural form, viz. D°’M7iT (see Num. 10:21; 
2 Chr. 20:19; 34:12, also Num. 3:27; 10:21 in some editions), 
from which the final 0 has disappeared here before the same 
letter at the head of the word immediately following. The whole 
expression, however, is not reduced to acceptable form until 
DIVAN is changed to its resemblant DWw-ON, and followed 
perhaps by FN before ‘the families of the Kohathites,’ which is 
thus distinctly marked as a direct and definite accusative. 
Clear light is now thrown on the verse through the restoration of 
the rare noun mv (now found elsewhere only in verse 12, and in 


II Chr. 24: 14), which distinctively indicates service of the highest 
character, involving close personal relation to the superior,* 


‘Contrast with this term the noun 113), which signifies subordinate or 
sometimes even menial service, and is thus appropriately employed in the 


following verse where mention is made of the position and duties assigned 
to the Kohathites in the Tabernacle. 
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especially religious service performed by the priests, who are 
thus designated mm mw in Joel 1:9; 2:17 (see also Jer. 
33:21, 22; Ezek. 44:11; 45:4, 5 ete.).5 

At the beginning of verse 19, the Note Line doubtless calls 
attention to the haplographic omission of 7} (after the same letter 
ending the form Nf) from the beginning of the imperative 


WY; restoration of this letter will change the somewhat unusual 
command, ‘But this do ye,’ into a milder form Gwyn). which 


gives the meaning ‘But this shall ye do’ (see Num. 8:7, 26; 
15:12; 29:39; Deut. 7:5; Jud. 7:17 ete.). In the middle 
of the verse, "FIN may safely be regarded as a mistranscription 
of “ON; the substitution of which will change an abnormal into 
a normal construction in the expression ‘When they draw near 
to the holy of holies.’ 

Verse 20, though short, presents in the latter half two difficul- 
ties which reveal themselves in the different translations which 
have been offered. Our Authorized Version runs thus: ‘But 
they [the Kohathites] shall not go in to see where the holy things 
are covered, lest they die’; while the rendering of the Revisers 
is, ‘But they shall not go in to see the Sanctuary [marg. ‘holy 
things’], even for a moment, lest they die.’ The chief trouble 
consists in determining the meaning and the construction of the 
middle form in the expression waIPI-NN y23D NIN. which 
the Septuagint translators, as shown in their rendering ideivéfdérwa 
ra aya (‘to look suddenly on the holy things’) obviously asso- 
ciated, adverbially, with the preceding infinitive; and this view 
has been taken by our Revisers. The ancient and the modern 
interpreters alike—the latter probably following the lead of the 
former—have evidently given undue prominence to what is 

5 The idea of close personal service ever attached to the root NW is 
further apparent when mention is made of other than priestly service per- 
formed by honored and trusted attendants, who had constant intercourse 
with their masters. Thus, Joshua is called the ‘minister’ (1) of Moses 
(Ex. 24:18, 33:11; Josh. 1:1); Joseph became the confidential servant 
of Potiphar, to whom he ‘ministered’ (Gen. 39:4), and even in prison 
was entrusted with the custody of Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker, thus 
becoming their constant personal attendant or superior servant (Gen. 
40:4); the wicked Amnon has such a ‘minister’ (II Sam. 13:17, 18); 
Solomon had such a plurality of ‘ministers’ (I Kings 10:5); and similar 
ministration was that of Elisha in relation to Elijah (I Kings 19:21). 
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merely a subordinate element in the meaning of the root 93 
(‘to swallow’ or ‘engulf’), viz. suddenness of disappearance 
from view, and have attached the form, syntactically, as an 
adverb, to the preceding verb. On the other hand, the Older 
English translators, as shown by their rendering, ‘to see where 
the holy things are covered,’ had regard, more reasonably, to 
the main idea of complete envelopment,® and more naturally and 
grammatically construed the verb-form J935 with the accusa- 
tive following; for the complete expression of thought, however, 
it is necessary mentally to supply the subject DII5 as the 
name of the agents in covering the sanctuary and its furniture. 
At the close of the verse, 7) must be corrected into its 
resemblant wD), as already shown in verse 15. 
After effecting the emendations indicated, verses 18, 19, 20 
may -be freely rendered thus :— 
18. Do not bring near the families of the Kohathites, from 
among the Levites, to intimate ministration. 
19. But this shall ye do to them, that they may live and not 
die when they approach the holy of holies: Aaron and 


his sons shall go in and shall appoint them, each one, 
to his service and to his burden; 

20. But they shall not go in to see when [the priests] envelop 
the Sanctuary, nor handle [the sacred vessels]. 


°A similar view, expressed somewhat paraphrastically, however, is indi- 
cated in the Latin Vulgate: Alii nulla curiositate videant quae sunt in 
sanctuario priusquam involvantur. 
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JOSHUA 3:16 
Morris JAstrow, JR. 


University of Pennsylvania 


The text of this verse is so manifestly confused that only by 
a somewhat radical method can one unravel! the tangle. We 
must take as our point of departure the circumstance that the 
chapter, as others in the Book of Joshua, is full of explanatory 
glosses and comments, superimposed on an original text. A 
few illustrations will suffice. 

(1) In v. 1 the words DN 993-99) NT omitted in the 
Greek codices except F’ are evidently a gloss. 

(2) v.3 D°V9R without the conjunction is an addition, made 
with the same intent as in the Deuteronomic Code, e. g., Deut. 
17:9; 18: 1 to identify the Jerusalemite priesthood with the 
Levites—as the older generic designation for servitors at 
any sanctuary. In v. 6 we have correctly D'I337 without the 
addition. 

(3) For the designation of the ‘Ark,’ the text as it stands 
vacillates between MTT? ND PAN (v. 3) FDI TN (Cv. 6, 
8) and [NT (v. 15). Variations in the Greek codices show 
attempts to make the usage more uniform, as, e. g., v. 6 where 
im? is added. Traces of such an endeavor are to be seen also 
in the Hebrew text in the addition of FD after PANT (v. 
14) which grammatically is impossible, and even of [7 nn 
(v. 17) after IN which is still worse. In both eases the 
reading must be simply TNF as in v. 15. The Greek codices 
again vary in the attempt to make the usage uniform, but the 
Hebrew text shows that the compilers sanctioned, as is natural, 
the use of [TNA as the abbreviation for ‘Ark of the Covenant 
of Yahweh.’ In v. 13, we must evidently also read NA NY, 
the following 1171’ being superinduced through the insertion 
ot 7 wird jiTN taken over from v. 11. The Greek 
codices confirm this in reading yw? ITN TD TW ie, 
without /117’ but inserting 3 for the sake of consistency. 


1T use the nomenclature of Swete’s ed. 
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(4) The words 77 [TN (or ADF FN) in v. 11 are an 
addition, made with intent to remove the anthropomorphic 
conception of the original text which read: ‘‘when the Lord 
of all the earth passes (before you)? in the Jordan.’”’ The 
‘Ark’ is the symbol and therefore the substitute for Yahweh.* 
The present reading ‘‘The ark of the covenant of the Lord 
of all the earth’’ is so redundant and so awkward—for the ark 
ean hardly be said to ‘‘pass’’—that there can be little doubt 
of the words ‘‘ Ark of the Covenant’’ being an addition.* Sim- 
ilarly, in v. 11. The suspicion is therefore justified that in v. 
13 (as in v. 11) the anthropomorphic figure stood in the original 
text, which therefore conveyed the announcement that when 
Yahweh himself entered the Jordan, the waters would be cut 
off, but the text has now been so overlaid with the later view 
of the priests’ carrying the ark in advance of the people that of 
the original conception only the words ‘‘Lord of all the earth’’ 
remain as a torso, which is distinctly out of place and more 
than superfluous. 

(5) The words in verse 15 ‘‘for the Jordan was full over 
all its banks during all the days of the harvest’”® are clearly 
an explanatory gloss, while the first part of the verse betrays 
evidence of being a combination of two sources™ : 


(a) PTW PNT NLD “LOAD! NIDD 
(>) DIDNT A¥PD 1790) FANT Ne) DTD QIN 


Coming now to v. 16, it is evident that the first part of the 
verse must be considered in connection with the second part 


? Probably also an addition—omitted in the Greek codices except F. 

*It is tempting to assume that MT [i8 in Josh. 4: 11 is an intentional 
change for {i138 i. e., again ‘‘the Lord of all the earth.’’ In fact the 
similarity between |/78 and |/7® is a factor in leading to a confusion 
between the two terms. 

‘Bennett’s view in the ‘Rainbow’ Bible (p. 3) in dividing the verse 
between D* and J? misses the point—the avoidance of the anthropomorphic 
figure. 

5 The wheat harvest in the spring. I Chron. 12, 15, adds specifically ‘‘in 
the first month.’’ Cf. Josh. 4, 19 (10th day of the 1st month). The 
Greek text has ‘‘as in the days of the wheat harvest’’ which points 
to a misconception of the gloss. 

‘a So also Holzinger, Das Buch Josua, p. 8. 

*So the Greek text. 
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of v. 13. The two stand in the relation to one another of 
announcement and fulfilment. The announcement is made that 
when (according to one and probably the older version) Yahweh 
as the ‘‘Lord of all the earth’’ passes through the Jordan, 
or, according to the other, when the priests carrying the Ark 
enter the Jordan, ‘‘the down-flowing waters shall be cut off,’’ 
i. e., they will be miraculously dammed at a certain point, and 
since with the downward grade of the river-bed the water in 
the Jordan from the point in question will flow off, the people 
will be able to pass through the dry river-bed. To make this 
more explicit two explanatory gloss*s are added in v. 13 (1) 
MyDD and (2) THX I] TW". Neither of these glosses 
is "represented i in the Greek text, which follows an independent 
path in describing the situation. It reads 

‘*The water of the Jordan will flow out (é«Acipa) ,* the down- 
flowing water will stand still.’’ The picture, however, in the 
Hebrew and Greek texts is the same, the chief difference being 
that the latter adds the explanatory gloss before the phrase 
O17 O57 fIID’. while the former places the two glosses 
after the phrase. Of the two glosses in the Hebrew text, the 
first (M2YD7D) is of little moment and may have been taken 
over from v. 16 where it is more in -, but the second indi- 
cating that the waters will rise and ‘‘stand up as a column’’ 
at the point where they are dammed up, adds an important 
touch. The down-flowing waters suddenly checked and driven 
back naturally rise like a large wave. The gloss, therefore, adds 
to the miracle of the damming of the waters, the almost equally 
striking phenomenon of the driven-back waters standing up like 
a column and remaining in that position. In v. 16 the fulfil- 
ment of the announcement is described in even greater detail 
and the attempt is made to localize the point up to which the 
waters are driven back. The waters are not ‘‘cut off’’ but 
‘*stand still,’’” i. e., cease to flow. To the phrase D°357 TWO 
O73 ‘‘and the down-flowing waters stood still’? the words 
prin .++- 7129970 ‘‘from above, . . . far off’ are added, 


‘a Based on a reading {717)°F1-" 15M! corresponding to 1DA in v. 16. 

* Further on in the verse, however, we find %13) which I take as a 
misplaced gloss to 11)}!"), harking back to {13° in v. 13 and suggesting 
the identity of the waters ‘standing still’ with their being ‘‘cut off.’’ 
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to specify the point to the north of the point of the ultimate 
crossing at which the waters stopped flowing. Just as in v. 
13, the gloss MY i is superinduced through the occurrence 
of the word in v. ‘16, so, on the other hand, the phrase IMIN""I) 1p 
in v. 16 is suggested by the gloss “IMX"") al) aa in v. 13. 
It is not in place in v. 16 for it interrupts the construction. 
We must read 


pon A2yo79 OTN ODT DY 


‘‘And the down-flowing waters stood still from above (i. e. 
above the crossing place), far off.’’ There follows an endeavor 
to localize the exact point of ‘‘far off.’’ The text as it stands 
is entirely unintelligible. What does or rather what can 
YYiI DIND* mean? Some region is no doubt intended, 
further described as [IS Wr Ws ‘‘which is at the side of 
Sarethan.’’ The corruption is old as is shown by the Greek 
version, which, reading odddpa cpodpas, evidently assumed a text 
IND IND for DN" “IND and thus eliminates a place Adam for 
which the passage in Joshua is the sole witness. But that does 
not help us. A more radical operation is required. 

A possible connection between the phrase VYN OWI IND 
in Joshua and I Kings 7:46 (=II Chron. 4:17), reading as 
follows: MIINT AIYOD (var: "DY3) has been suggested by 


scholars. So, e. g., Moore’? proposes to read MINT TDP (or 
plural msyoD ‘‘at the ford of Adam,’ thus finding a 


second mention of the place Adam. Independently of Moore, 
Clermont-Ganneau made the same suggestion,’ and the read- 
ing VDYD3 is adopted by Benzinger’* and noted in Kittel’s 
text.12 The passage in Kings, for which we have the parallel in 

*Kere DISD. 

* According to the Kere. The Greek version B, corresponding to Yn 
JOW Wo WR (see below note 17), further shows the uncertainty of the 
text. See the other Greek versions given by Stevenson in PEF'.., Quarterly 
Statement, 1895, p. 335, some of which clearly represent attempts to 
reconcile the Greek text with the present Hebrew one. 

* JBL. 13 (1894), 78. Cf. also Moore’s commentary on Judges, p. 213. 
Clermont-Ganneau (PEF., Quarterly Statement, 1896, p. 80) proposed the 
same conjecture independently. Moore (JBL., 13, 79) refers to an earlier 
conjecture to read DIX V3. 

" Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1896, p. 80. 

 Hand-Kommentar zu den Biichern der Konige, p. 54. 

*% Biblia Hebraica, p. 471. 
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Chronicles, describes the casting of the temple utensils in the 
valley of the Jordan. The objection to the proposed conjecture 
is that after so general a mention as the ‘‘Jordan Valley’’ for 
the casting, we would hardly expect a precise localization at a 
particular spot. The interest of the writer being to inform us 
that the utensils were made in the Jordan Valley, it would 
be more natural for him to rest content with a general indica- 
tion ‘‘between Succoth and Sarethan’’; and if he did add ‘‘at 
the ford of Adam’’ would not that be sufficient? In the two 
parallels ‘‘the ford of Yabbok’’ (Gen. 32:23) and ‘‘the ford 
of Michmas’’ (I Sam: 13, 23) no further specifications are added, 
and elsewhere only the ‘‘fords of the Jordan’’ in general are 
mentioned (Josh. 2:7; Jud. 12:5, 6. Cf., also, I Sam. 14:4). 
Certainly ‘‘at Adam,’’ as in Joshua, would be sufficient if the 
writer wished to specify a locality. Why should he add ‘‘at 
the ford?’’ And if he did so, why a further localization of a 
place that must have been well known? 

The variant ‘33 in II Chron. 4:17 shows that the Jewish 
editors took the phrase to mean in a thick or heavy soil, as the 
Greek translators and the Targum also understood it. This 
view, accepted by all commentators till the question as to its 
correctness was raised by Klostermann, represents, I venture to 
think, a more plausible view than the one which seeks a proper 
name in this part of the passage. Even Moore who objects to 
the phrase MIINT AAVYDD or MINT °DY3 as awkward, 
admits that for the casting of columns, a spot would naturally 
be selected where there was considerable depth of earth and 
that ‘‘the deep alluvium of the Jordan Valley meets this 
requirement.’’ I cannot find that the phrase in question is a 
particularly awkward one to express a ‘‘heavy soil,’’ though 
this to be sure is a question of feeling rather than grammar. 
George Adam Smith" calls attention to the great number of 
mounds in the Jordan Valley north of Jericho which consisting 
of sun-dried bricks ‘‘are probably the remains not of cities but 
of old brick fields.’’ It would be natural, therefore, in the 
passage in Kings and Chronicles to add as a reason for the 
casting of the utensils in ‘‘the Valley of Jordan’’ a reference 
to the section of the Valley marked by its ‘‘thick soil,’’ and 
that this section was included between ‘‘Succoth and Sarethan.”’ 


“ Historical Geography of Palestine (7th ed.), p. 488. 
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My suggestion, therefore, is to take the three words in Joshua 
3:16 “PYiT DIND IND as a scribal ‘‘pie’’ for TOIT TAIYO3 
or in other words to turn the thing around, and take the passage 
in Kings as furnishing the reading for the one in Joshua. The 
picture conveyed, therefore, by the proposed reading MIAYD3 
[OW WD WN ADIN is of the waters standing still at a point 
near Sarethan in the region marked by its ‘‘thick soil.’’ 

The word VY (or YY) would be either a gloss to Sarethan 
or due to an erroneous interpretation of TINA MAYS as the 
name of a place. Cutting off the word, we have TS IND IND 
If we assume a misplacement of the first letter of the second 
word and place the 3 before IN. we would have two of the 
letters of FAYHI- To further assume an exchange of N for 
yY and for 3 and the omission of an 7 involves, to be sure, a 
most violent treatment of the text, which but for the two pas- 
sages in Kings and Chronicles would be entirely unwarranted. 
That there is a close connection between these two passages and 
the one in Josh. 3:16 is evident on the surface. In deciding, 
therefore, between correcting Kings and Chronicles according 
to Joshua, as has hitherto been done, or vice versa, we must 
weigh the objections and give the preference to the procedure 
which involves fewer difficulties. I venture to think that to 
assume in both cases an indefinite region at which the waters 
were dammed, and in which the casting of the temple utensils 
was done, is the more satisfactory conjecture. A place name 
of so vague and general a character as Adam or Adamah is 
most unlikely and the connection between such a place and 
ed-Damieh?*, is not so close as to make the equation of the two 
an absolute necessity. The fact that the Greek version does not 
introduce a place name at all and that this passage in Joshua, 
according to the traditional interpretation of the Massoretic 
text, would be the only mention, together with the fact that 
even according to this text there is a vacillation between OND 
and ON, quite apart from the difficulties of finding a place 
Adamah to answer the requirements of being at the side of 


% Moreover, if Sarethan is to be identified with Tell es-Sarim (see 
below, p. 62), about 40 miles to the north of ed-Damieh, it would not 
be likely that a writer should speak of the latter as ‘‘at the side of 
Sarethan.’’ 
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Sarethan'*—all this speaks in favor of removing a place Adam 
or Adamah from our Biblical geography, and accepting a mean- 
ing that a region of thick, rich soil is meant—suitable for 
casting and appropriately described as included between two 
places, or with equal indefiniteness as ‘about’ or ‘in the region’ 
of Sarethan, which seems to be intended by the use of the 
particle TWH." 

The variant ‘393 in Chronicles for T3YH3 in Kings, while 
of doubtful value because of the general state of the text in 
Chronicles, nevertheless attests the antiquity of the tradition 
which saw in the phrase the description of a region rather than 
a proper name; and since the Jordan has many fords,’* none 
of which are distinguished (so far as the evidence goes) by 
any name with the word ‘‘ford’’ attached, there would be no 
special reason why Adam or Adamah should be so distinguished. 
There is, therefore, much in favor of the traditional explanation 
of MINT MIYODI or MD INT "SYS as denoting ‘‘thick soil.”’ 

It is, to be sure, not necessary to take the phrase as having 
the force of ‘‘forms of clay’’ as, e. g., Kamphausen’ and 
Kittel?® propose. This, indeed, is most unlikely. By translat- 
ing the phrase literally ‘‘in the thick (part) of the soil,’’ we 
obtain a description of the character of the soil in the Jordan 
Valley above Jericho for which there is sufficient evidence— 


1®See'on these difficulties, Moore as above, and also JAOS., 26, pp. 
331-333. 

The specification Kiriath-jearim in the Greek codices is due to a 
manifest tinkering with the difficult passage and has no more value than 
a@ modern conjecture. Stevenson (Quarterly Statement, 1896, p. 82) pro- 
poses to associate Kiriath-jearim with a place Karawa, mentioned in 
Nuwairi’s narrative (see below, p. 60) as near ed-Damieh. He further 
assumes a distortion of the Hebrew text {70 SD into the reading 
underlying the Greek version. The Greek, hpwever, as we have seen, 
eliminates a place Adam (identified with ed-Damieh) altogether. That the 
Greek version rests on an attempt to localize the stoppage of the Jordan 
at Karawa, a town on the Jordan mentioned by the Arabic geographer 
Yakut, is possible, though it is unlikely that the translators should have been 
so familiar with the nomenclature of the Jordan Valley. In any case, 
the further distortion into Kiriath-jearim appears to be due to awkward 
manipulation of an unintelligible text. 

#8 Above, p. 57. 

In Kautzsch’s German translation of the Bible. 

* Biicher der Konige (Handkommentar etc.), p. 46. 
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suitable for making both bricks and clay moulds for casting. 
The ‘thick soil’ would also be a natural place at which the 
waters of the Jordan might be choked up during the dry season, 
so that the miraculous intervention would consist in this stop- 
page of the flow so as to permit a crossing on a dry bed in the 
spring when, as the text in Joshua states, the Jordan ordinarily 
was at its highest and overflowed its banks. 

As for the occurrence itself, it is plausible to assume that 
the tradition of the miraculous crossing rests upon the recollec- 
tion of a temporary stoppage of the flow of the river, similar to 
that recorded by Nuwairi for the year 1266, when at the time 
that workmen were repairing a bridge at ed-Damieh, constructed 
by Sultan Beybars across the Jordan, a mound of soft marl 
fell into the river and checked the fiow for several hours, ena- 
bling the workmen to make the repairs without difficulty.2* If 
this happened once, it might have happened frequently, especially 
in view of the marl deposits in which the river has gradually 
hollowed out its narrow bed in the remarkable land depression, 
which begins south of the Sea of Galilee. There is no reason 
to question the reliability of Nuwairi’s narrative, and certainly 
no reason to assume that the story in Joshua inspired the 
account. 

In the details of the biblical story two accounts have been 
fused, or perhaps it is more correct to say confused. Accord- 
ing to one, the priests carrying the Ark stood on stones 
in the midst of the Jordan (Joshua 4:3 and 10) while the 
people crossed, and these stones remained there in the Jordan. 
According to the other, Joshua took twelve stones from the 
Jordan and had them carried across (Joshua 4: 8) to the encamp- 
ment of the people (T1729) and eventually set up as a memorial 
at Gilgal (4: 20).2? The former strikes one as the more natural, 
and taken in connection with the main incident in Nuwairi’s 
narrative, i. e., the falling of a mound of marl into the river, 
it will not seem too farfetched to conjecture that the stones in 


** See the text and translation of the passage in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1895, pp. 256-258, and also in 
Quatremére’s Histoire des Sultans Mamluks, etc., II, p. 26. ; 

2 On the assumption of two versions, we may account for the duplication 
of the explanation of the memorial (4: 6-7 — 4: 21-22), the latter further 
amplified with details in verses 23-24 in the style of the Deuteronomist. 
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the Jordan on which the priests stood represent the mound, 
which in falling would break into pieces and form stepping- 
stones on which to cross the river-bed, thus temporarily choked 
by the fallen mass. When the tradition of the natural oecur- 
rence became associated with the tales of the fortunes of the 
Hebrew clans, all kinds of more or less embellishing details would 
be added and these would grow in number with the repetition 
of the tale. So the motif of the twelve tribes would be intro- 
duced and the stepping-stones would become twelve stones. A 
version would arise in which the twelve stones would be taken 
out of the river by the order of Joshua and carried to the 
camp on the other side, and this version would be further 
embellished by having the stones set up as a memorial at Gilgal. 
In the combination of older and later versions, the thought of 
a ‘‘memorial’’ of the miraculous crossing would become so 
prominent as to lead to the view that the stepping-stones would 
also become twelve stones ‘‘set up’’ (v. 9 DiI = OT v. 20) 
by Joshua ‘‘in the Jordan’’ where ‘‘they remain to this day,”’ 
without a recognition of the absurdity of a monument in a 
_ place where it would be covered by the waters. What the text 
originally said was that the stepping-stones on which the priests 
stood while the people crossed are still in the Jordan ‘‘to this 
day,’’ which is at least reasonable. Furthermore, the miracu- 
lous touch was added that the crossing on the dry river-bed took 
place in the season when the Jordan was at its height in the 
spring, through the melting of the snows on the Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon range, and it is interesting to note that the same detail is 
added in the Arabic account, though there the season of the swell- 
ing of the Jordan is in December at the time of the winter rains. 
To be sure, the more rapid flow in both cases would probably 
be the factor that caused the breaking of a mound of marl and 
its fall into the river. Finally, by virtue of a natural com- 
‘parison of the crossing of the Jordan with the miraculous cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, expressly dwelt upon in the Deuteronomic 
addition at the end of the account (4:23),7* the waters are 
represented as standing up into a column (3:13 and 16—glosses 
in both cases) reminiscent of the ‘‘wall’’ (Ex. 14:22) formed 


** Note the introduction of the ‘‘strong hand,’’ reminiscent of Exodus 
6: 1; 13: 3, 9 ete. 
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by the waters of the Dead Sea through the blowing of the strong 
east wind. 

We can thus trace the gradual growth of the story by a per- 
fectly natural process, until it is overladen with more or less 
miraculous touches and finally becomes a somewhat confused 
tale when through the literary process the attempt is made to 
weld various versions of the popular folk-tale into a semblance 
of unity.2* This process leads eventually to such an absurdity 
as a ‘‘memorial’’ of the occurrence set up in the Jordan, by the 
side of the one set up at Gilgal. Either the existence of some 
heap of stones at the latter place, or possibly merely the play 
upon the name as though a repetition of gal ‘‘heap,’’ formed 
the starting-point for the tradition about a memorial of the 
crossing at Gilgal. 

If the identification of Sarethan with Tell es-Sarim?> is cor- 
rect, then the stoppage of the flow of the Jordan through some 
natural occurrence which underlies the tale in chapters 3 and 4 
occurred some 40 miles to the north of Jericho and the entire 
distance from this point to Jericho and beyond up to the Dead 
Sea would become a dry bed across which the people might pass. 
This supposition would fit in with the description of the dam- 
ming of the waters as ‘‘far off’’ (3:16),?° i. e., at a considerable 
distance from ‘‘opposite Jericho’’ (3:16) where the crossing 
took place. 


**In the Book of Joshua, as no doubt elsewhere, the theory of the 
combination of written documents (J and E, etc.) must not be pressed 
too hard. The confusion in such incidents as the crossing of the Jordan 
(chapters 3 and 4) and the fall of Jericho (chap. 6) can be more satis- 
factorily explained by the attempt on the part of one editor, working with 
only one document, to combine various versions that were popularly current 
into a single tale to which subsequently glosses and comments and editorial 
amplifications were added. 

*> Near the modern Beisan—Beth Shean. Cf. I Kings 4, 12 where the 
words ‘‘which is beside Sarethan’’ are a late gloss to Beth-Shean. How- , 
ever corrupt the text may be, the conclusion, at all events, appears to 
be justified to seek Sarethan near Beth-Shean or Beisan. Moore’s objec- 
tion to this location of Sarethan (JBL., 13, 79 and Comment. on Judges, 
p. 212 seq.) rest largely on the reading Adam as a proper name in our 
passage and its identification with ed-Damieh. There is so much in favor 
of placing Sarethan near Beth-Shean, that one is disposed to advance the 
difficulty of locating Sarethan near ed-Damieh as another argument in favor 
of the Greek text which eliminates Adam from our passage altogether. 

* See Above, p. 56. 
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ON THE TEXT OF HOSEA 4-14 
Wm. H. Coss 
Congregational Library, Boston 


Professor Toy’s contention (JBL., 1913, pp. 75-79), that the 
first three chapters are by another hand, may or may not prove 
sound; at all events, the other eleven chapters, which fill seven 
pages in the Baer-Delitzsch text, present abundant difficulties 
of their own. I am far from claiming acquaintance with all the 
literature on the subject, or even with all the emendations which 
reputable scholars have proposed for these eleven chapters. I 
have, however, encountered and inspected about five hundred 
such proposals; and if life were not so short, I might put them 
into four groups, beginning with the smallest: highly probable, 
fairly probable, improbable, and wildly improbable. Thus I 
do not go to the extreme of worshipping the received text; but 
the other extreme, of too little regard for tradition, seems more 
dangerous; and so I desire to call attention from the trees to 
the forest, and to point out some general principles which may 
perhaps aid the investigation. 


A. NeEGATIvE TESTS. 


1. Transpositions are always questionable. A single offense 
of that sort by a given critic might be venial, but our modern 
editors sin with a high hand. Even President Harper’s text has 
ten or a dozen of these replacements, and other critics go still 
further. It is an easy matter theoretically to find more appro- 
priate places for this or that element in Hosea, but we should 
. consider practically what is involved in the belief that the reverse 
process ever really happened. Look now upon this picture and 
on this. On the one hand, a professor in his study, surrounded 
with a critical apparatus, and having before him a text of seven 
pages, which he can glance through, compare with kindred litera- 
ture, and manipulate at will; the result is a harmonious com- 
position, which he supposes, and we will suppose, for the sake 
of argument, to represent the author’s original utterances. On 
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the other hand, an ancient scribe, in whose hands a faithful copy 
of the original is placed, a clumsy bit of roll, which it is his 
business to reproduce, slowly and faithfully, together with other 
manuscripts, at a stated price. Now he is not infallible, either 
in brain or morals; we might anticipate sundry errors from 
his haste to be rich. He will drop letters and words, and sub- 
stitute the familiar for the strange; but what earthly motive 
would induce him to pause long enough to twist his copy back 
and forth a dozen times, thus making a Chinese puzzle to 
mystify posterity? The fault, it will be answered, lay not with 
the copyist, but with one or more editors. But by hypothesis, 
the modern editor’s text equals the original and is all right; 
what possessed the ancient editors to turn aside unto such 
crooked ways and make it all wrong? That this ever occurred 
on a large scale, I stubbornly doubt. All things are possible 
to him that believeth; but in this case, incredulity seems a duty. 

2. The presumption is against the Septuagint, when it differs 
from the Massoretic text. Of course, what we call the LXX 
has been often conformed to MT; but still, many variations 
remain. Now even if this presumption is granted, I must admit, 
on the other hand, that it is sometimes overcome; for instance, 
in 6:5, where the Hebrew text puts into the mouth of Jehovah 
this absurdity: ‘‘thy judgments light goes forth.’’ By simply 
dividing the words differently, the Septuagint reads: ‘‘my 
judgment goes forth like light.’’ So again, the very awkward 
sentence in 8:10; ‘‘and they begin to be diminished by reason 
of the burden of the king of princes’’ is cleared up in the 
Greek; ‘‘and they cease a little while from anointing a king 
and princes’’ (M%/!> not N19) which is better, though per- 
haps not quite right. In spite of such exceptions, I claim that 
the first presumption is against a Septuagint variant. When 
we come upon a difficult word in the Hebrew (I do not mean a 
nonsensical word) and find that the Septuagint represents a 
common word resembling it which makes good sense, it is not 
the likeliest thing that this last is the original, for if it had 
been it is not likely that either editors or copyists would have 
substituted the hard word. 

At this point I may perhaps be permitted a word of personal 
testimony. More than forty years ago, before I had any theories 
to establish, and with the single aim to know the Bible better, 
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I used to read the Hebrew and the Greek alternately, verse by 
verse, until in a few years I had gone through the whole Old 
Testament. The conviction grew upon me that in the vast 
majority of variations, the Hebrew text underlying the Greek 
probably agreed with our own. 

In the case of Hosea, we have much more important testimony. 
In Hebraica, vol. 7, 1891, there was published a very thorough 
comparison of the Septuagint of Hosea with the Hebrew, by an 
American student, Gaylord H. Patterson. Carrying the inves- 
tigation a stage beyond where Vollers had left it, he classified 
all the variations, set aside those due to mistakes of translation, 
and those due to a reasonably free translation; there remained 
(in our eleven chapters) only a baker’s dozen that pointed 
clearly to a difference of text. Editors and commentators since 
1891 quote Patterson in their apparatus criticus; but alas! they 
neither accept his conclusions nor attempt to refute them. The 
typical sinner here is Paul Ruben, a full half of whose volume 
of Critical Remarks is devoted to Hosea. He prefaces his notes 
with a reference to the literature, ending with Patterson’s study, 
and he adds this commendably modest remark; ‘‘I shall quote 
these treatises only in those passages wherein I am especially 
indebted to them for a correction of a wrong conjecture of my 
own.’’ On that basis, he might well have cited Patterson on 
every page, for his own book, based chiefly on the Septuagint, 
is a jumble of the most arbitrary combinations; he actually 
cites him not once. Study Ruben to learn how not to emend, 
and Patterson to learn the habits of the Greek translator of 
Hosea. 

3. To arrange the whole book wm strophes is unwarranted. 
You cannot prove a theory by simply assuming it. I take the 
liberty to doubt that these eleven chapters were originally 
written in regular strophes; whoever asserts that they were so 
written must bear the burden of proof. The strophe-maker him- 
self, however intent on the end to be gained, usually shows 
himself aware of the fact that he must find some plausible 
grounds for his conjectures; but usually also it is plain that 
these grounds are subordinate to a foregone conclusion. A 
warning example in this connection is Marti; if the facts get 
in the way of his quatrains, so much the worse for the facts. 
He not only transposes ad libitum but excides with a ruthless 


5 
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knife. By actual count, forty-two verses out of the seven pages 
have perished in the onslaught. Duhm is more radical than 
Marti in spots, and Haupt out-Herods both, as far as he has 
published his analysis. For instance, in 11:1-4, he euts out 
two-thirds of the material and leaves only four short lines. It 
may be instructive to give the skeleton of his results in chapter 7. 
Of the sixteen verses, two whole ones and eight halves, i. e., the 
equivalent of six verses, are considered genuine. They make 
four strophes. Notice the order of the verses; 8, 9, 5°, 6°, 7°, 
11*, 12", 2°, 13°, 16. The rest consists of secondary and tertiary 
glosses. Secondary glosses, read in Haupt’s order, are 4", 10, 3, 
5°, 6°, 7, 12°, 1°, 2°, 13°, 14, 15. Tertiary glosses are 11°, 6°, 4°, 
1”, 16. Besides all this, there are a few fragments of verses in 
each of these three divisions. Evidently the final cause of the 
Massoretie text is the intellectual amusement of modern critics. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the result is often charming. 
Read Marti’s reconstructed text from beginning to end, and 
hardly a difficulty is left; smoothness reigns and mostly square- 
ness. Hosea’s work of genius takes the form of a checkerboard ; 
or, if you prefer a biblical image, it is like Mark’s picture of 
the 5,000 in garden plots, zpacwi paca. 

So much for the negative tests of the text. 


B. Postrive Tests. 


1. Hosea’s originality is one aid in determining his text. It 
is the temptation of critics, as well as of other people, to sub- 
sume each new fact under some familiar rubric. Thus in 11:3 
most modern authorities agree with the American Revision, and 
make the Lord say; ‘‘I taught Ephraim to walk; I took them 
on my arms,’’ apparently supposing that this item in the duties 
of a nurse, in Numbers and Deuteronomy, must explain the 
allusion in Hosea. On the contrary, the Authorized Version 
seems more reasonable; ‘‘taking them by their arms’’; for 
you'll never teach a child to walk by taking him in your arms. 
Now comes the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1915, with 
Prof. Haupt’s interesting study of the next verse, 11‘, showing 
that we should read not DVN but DAN: not ‘I led them with 
cords of a man,’’ but ‘‘I led them with leading-strings.’’ This 
favors the old idea, independently of his contention that 11° is 
a gloss. To those of us who retain 11:3 it might be objected 
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that Hosea, even when dealing with a collective notion, would 
hardly pass from plural to singular and back again in the same 
breath : ‘‘I took them by his arms and healed them.’’ But what if 


this final } of yryin instead of being superfluous (my arms) 
should be taken with the previous * asa remnant of 0? Thus 
all is in order; reading, with the LXX and nearly all crities, 
DMPN. we have three coérdinate suffixes of the third person 
plural. 

In 5:8 the received text reads; ‘‘behind thee, Benjamin”’ 
uale >) PUR. In the commentaries on that passage, a great 
pyramid has been built on its point; a phrase in the Song of 
Deborah has been exalted into the regular Hebrew war-cry of 
centuries later. Some, following Ewald, go so far as to make it 
disclose a whole section of the prophet’s biography; the turn of 
expression shows, they say, that he was a resident of Judah 
when this was written. But no one succeeds in making good 
sense of the quotation. Why not let it be an original remark 
of Hosea? Benjamin trembles (Tf? instead of 7/"MN)- So 
many moderns. 

One of the most original pictures in Hosea, and at the same 
time so puzzling a one as to be the despair of commentators, is 
that of the baker and his oven in 7:4-7. Wellhausen’s humor 
is always with him, and we need not take too seriously his 
remark that it would be no great loss if some good way could 
be found to throw Hosea’s esteemed baker out of his text. 
There is certainly corruption here, and if we insist on making 
the entire passage plain, one conjecture may be no better than 
another; but why not keep the main figure, which is strong and 
vivid, and confess our ignorance with respect to a few doubtful 
words? Verse 7* is plain enough; ‘‘they are all hot like an 
oven’’; that shows that this image was used; let each one 
make what he can of the previous verses, as Prof. Haupt has 
done in the same number of JBL, and as Hoonacker has done 
more successfully, I think. Nearly all translations, from the 
most recent ones back to the Septuagint, are too benevolently 
disposed towards their readers. Even when they can be sure 
of nothing, they feel in duty bound to give something, instead 
of honestly indicating a doubt. A notable exception is Guthe’s 
Hosea, in Kautzsch’s Bible; he prints many lacunae. 
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2. Hosea is above all things a preacher and this fact has an 
important bearing on his text. He has a message to deliver and 
he will not always stop to polish it or to harmonize it with any- 
body’s preconceptions. For example, the fact that some pas- 
sages of the received text are metrical, others unmetrical, gives 
us no right to alter the text; we should shape our theories by 
the evidence, not impose the former on the latter. A good 
example of an unmetrical sentence is 12:8: ‘‘A trader! deceit- 
ful balances are in his hand; he takes delight in oppressing”’ 
:DAN PwY? MDW ‘IND 73 119. 

If this occurred in a prose w vriter, every one would accept it as 
prose; but how different the previous verse, with its three 3’s: 
‘*But do théu retirn to thy Géd; kindness and jastice obsérve ; 
then hépe in thy Géd tosdver” On awn PTIND MAN) 
:TVOn PIN IN m2) “au ODUD. This contrast does not 
stand alone; for more than a-score of verses in the eleven 
chapters are unmetrical, in the midst of others that are plainly 
metrical. 

Again, it is a common critical device to strike out as a doublet 
a phrase found elsewhere in the prophecy. But preachers do 
not hesitate to repeat their warnings. It is quite in character 
for Hosea the preacher to say in 8:13: ‘‘He will remember 
their iniquity and visit their sins’’ and then to say the same in 
9:9, where it is equally appropriate. So in 5:5 and again in 
10:7: ‘‘The pride of Israel testifies to his face’’—that has the 
genuine homiletical tone. 

A repetition of a different kind meets us in 8:11, which most 
recent scholars refer to a copyist’s carelessness. The Revised 
Version renders it by this curious bit of logic: ‘‘Because Eph- 
raim hath multiplied altars for sinning, altars have been unto 
him for sinning.’’ The repetition, I believe, is a preacher’s 
home thrust. ‘‘What is an altar for? Is it not to expiate sin? 
Ephraim has multiplied altars for sinning; altars are to him 
for sinning’’ Nom? ninar +) VT» one of Hosea’s ieee 
rhymes. Compare the familiar phrase, ‘‘peace is to me a war.’ 

Some preachers eschew politics; but Hosea is alive to the 
rapid changes in the .government of his country. It is a fair 
question whether the references to Judah are original or inter- 
polated. Here, as before, are two extremes to be avoided. The 


4 
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one accepts all these references as we have them. But this 
cannot be; e. g. in 12:2, ‘‘Jehovah has a controversy with 
Judah, even to visit upon Jacob according to his ways’’; the 
tell-tale } with the infinitive shows that one or the other proper 
name is an error; and it is not Jacob, for the prophet goes on 
to speak of him alone. Still, this reasoning cannot be applied 
to some of the references to the southern kingdom; and when 
editors would throw them all out, we may well ask with Nowack 
whether Hosea would have been likely to express no interest 
in the religious politics of Judah. 

Once more, it is a favorite modern notion that the denuncia- 
tory passages are inconsistent with hopes and predictions of a 
bright future; these latter then must go by the board. But 
not all critics are preachers, or they would apply here that 
word of the Lord: ‘‘What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.’’ We need not go all lengths with George 
Adam Smith, and insist on retaining the entire fourteenth 
chapter, minus its closing sentence; it is my experience, at 
least, that most of that chapter seems to lack the ever-present 
being of Hosea; for example, the triple repetition of ‘‘Lebanon’’ 
and the jejune ‘‘say unto him’’ in verse 3. On the other hand, 
it is like a preacher to close with exhortation rather than denun- 
ciation. I shall return to chapter 14, but on the main point 
it gives me pleasure to say of Hosea and Israel what Cheyne 
said of Isaiah and Judah in the Journal of Biblical Interature 
(in 1898, which was in Cheyne’s pre-Arabian period). ‘‘I am 
not prepared,’’ he said, ‘‘to make a holocaust of passages in 
which Isaiah takes a bright view of the prospects of Judah.”’ 

3. Hosea’s euphonies often help determine his text. I refer 
not only to rhythm and metre, but to what Lanier happily calls 
the colors of verse; such as alliteration, assonance, phonetic 
harmony, and rhyme. I know of no prophet who, within an 
equal compass of seven pages, so abounds in these varied 
euphonies. Sometimes a single letter stands out; the most 
familiar instance is the triple k in the proverb: ‘‘Like people, 
like priest: ee) DOYS. A much better example is the triple m 
in 9:11 with its tremendous compression, twelve words in 
English, three in Hebrew: ‘‘there shall be no birth and none 
with child and no conception’’: [VW JOD NT. In 
12:2 Ephraim feeds on wind and chases the east wind, to the 
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tune of three r’s, which are clearly onomatopoetic: AM my 
fy7N. The consonant may be medial instead of initial, as in 
11:5 Ww... - WR or in 10: 10 three s’s.-.- IDDN)---- DON) 
DON - Most critics strike out the last of these, but the euph- 
ony indicates that it was meant to be there. 

Then there are various permutations; what is it that gives 
us pleasure in the phrase that modern editors strike out at the 
end of 4:14: oa Pa’ No Oy? It is phonetic harmony, 
caused by the sequence of the sounds l, y, v, with y, 1, v (lo ya 
vin; yil-la-vet). We have the same thing in 13:2: m, s, k, 
follow ed immediately by m, k, s, OBD3% TID. Elsewhere 
note the echo-like effects : O'V$%.-- -DIDN: om) te. on? IN: 
DNIDyD---. MINIM; DATION SN oo 

When we come to rhymes, we find an embarrassment of riches. 
Time would fail to illustrate this at length; but that you may 
appreciate their variety, elaborateness, and evenness of distri- 
bution, I give one sample from a verse in each of the eleven 
chapters in order and then several samples from a single chapter. 

(4:7) OWID----ODVD (5:7) 99... .9TID (6:2) APM..-. 
13D)?” (7:13) Wes +++ ITT (8:7) MDD---- PWS (9:6) 
OIAPN ---- OFDM (10:1) MAxD---. MIMD) (11:8) AAS 
*}228 (12:15) -3e" wnsn (13 :2) DNIND ODD (14:4) 
WY... WIN: 

Calling that a longitudinal section, chapter 9 will furnish a 
cross section to match it. Here are its rhymes in order, besides 
the one already given. 

(1) JIN (#939 
now... AW @) YPN. -YDTT @) ANON. ORY 
(10) FINDA ANIID (17) D335 ont . 

The bearing of Hosea’s rhyming habit on the question of his 
text is plain. When critics assert, for example, that Dd ApH 
and Oyaph are merely variants of the same word, they are 
manufacturing evidence instead of following the light of analogy. 
Some will have it that a profusion of rhymes is likely to occur 
by accident in any highly inflected language, but that is a 
decided mistake. The slightest acquaintance with medieval 
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Latin hymns as contrasted with classical Latin shows that the 
material for rhymes was always present but was long unused. 

Not to dwell upon single unrhymed assonances like -- - py? 
3)” or mds? ---- ODW13i7 which seems to have given a hint 
to Isaiah, or the one that he actually copies: oD ow. I 
will quote a few euphonie clauses, to show how beautifully "they 
illustrate the principle of balance. In 8:3 observe the succes- 
sion of vowels: DONDM Tp" ONY WIP (1-0 oa 1-0 4). 
Note the double rhyme in the last clause of 12:15: 

SV" DeA INDI ---- V2 VIN 

In 4: 9 the liquid sounds are as interesting as the rhymes. Now 
and then we encounter a perfect balance of rhythms and rhymes, 
a fine example being the Silluk clause of 10:1: 
:DID39 OT WAN wD Ns 1) ADI M7 AD 
Another as good or better was discovered by Duhm, who made 
the easy correction of 4 for ? in the Silluk clause of 8:7 and 
produced the following, which he calls the only rhymed song in 
the Old Testament : 


map iney "23 May IOP M32 
siny?s on Wey? DUN 


Professor Duff puts that into English thus: 


‘A corn-stalk all yellow 
Brings no meal to a fellow: 
But if grains should bend it, 
The wild-ox would end it.”’ 


The quality of verse which I have called balance goes much 
beyond what is technically called parallelism, and sometimes 
enables us to eliminate a superfluous word. Thus Hosea wrote 
in 9:10: ‘‘Like grapes in the wilderness féund I fsrael; like 
the first ripe of the fig I s4w your fathers.’’ Some prosaic 
scribe had to explain this image and write in the margin: ‘‘in 
its beginning’”’ TVR » which throws the line out of balance. 
We see the same thing at 8:5: ‘‘ And the pride of fsrael witnesses 
to his face, and Ephraim stéenbles in the midst of his sin.’’? The 
correction ‘‘and Israel’? for ‘‘and Ephraim’’ has found a 
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place beside the other in the text, making it limp badly. On 
the other hand in 4:2 a true feeling for balance preserves the 
received text against the monstrosity which most recent critics 
have foisted upon it. They read ‘aD for 1¥78 but this 
changes the fine poetry to deadly prose; a mere list of items, 
thus: ‘‘swearing and perjury and killing and stealing and 
adultery and outbreak.’? What the prophet wrote, according 
to the evidence, was a balanced line, whose second member 
reads: ‘‘they break out, and blood touches blood.’’ 

Finally, let me illustrate by a long consecutive passage, my 
belief that Hosea writes in varied metre when he pleases, and 
in prose when he pleases. Let us turn to 13:7. From this 
point on, as I will try to show, there are (first) two great 
climaxes of three lines each, in metrical double 3’s, and between 
the two is a broken line which shows at once its imperfect 
character. Then come four lines in 5’s, the so-called kinah 
rhythm. Then a magnificent Alexandrine, three 3’s. A long 
prose verse follows, closing the chapter, while chapter 14 begins 
with four 6’s, namely, three 2’s plus two 3’s, and again three 
2’s plus two 3’s. Apart from the torso, not a word of MT needs 
to be altered in these twelve and a half verses (13: 7-14: 34), 
except, if you choose, AYD for MY-'D in verse 13 and IA for 
D’AN in verse 15, with the addition, following the ancient 
versions, of OD'TON at the end of the section. Marti, in order 
to preserve his 4’s, has to make a new start before reaching the 
first climax. That climax may be imitated in English as 
follows: 

I will be unto them as a lion; 

As a panther in ambush will I lurk; 

I will meet them as a frenzied bear 

And will rend the enclosure of their heart. 
I’ll devour them there like a lioness :— 
Wild beasts of the field will mangle them. 


NN TIT W933 OMWDD DT? TN 
O37 WD YIP Sv JID OWIDN 
:OYPIA TI! nin 8999 Dv DIDN) 


Then comes the torso: 
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‘thy destruction, Israel, for in me, in thy help’’—what else, 
we ask? This is sadly misinterpreted in A. V. which is faith- 
fully followed by both revisions. ‘‘It is thy destruction, O 
Israel, that thou art against me, against thy help.’’ The main 
statement, ‘‘thou art,’’ is not there. The fragment needs, of 
course, to be completed, but I will not attempt to complete it 
now. Three more double 3’s immediately succeed : 


And pray, now, where is thy king? 

And thy deliverers in all thy cities? 

And thy judges, for whom thou prayedst: 
Give me a king and princes! 

I give thee a king—in my wrath, 

And remove him in hot displeasure. 


Tw33 aye RIDNE 390 TIN 
:DMW 9D Tn AION Wie POdEA 
BVS NPN OND TID TIAN 


Next we have the kinah rhythm, 3’s and 2’s. 


Bound fast is Ephraim’s guilt; stored up his sin. 

Upon him come travail pangs; a foolish son; 

He meeteth not at its time the delivery of sons. 

From Sheol shall I redeem them? from Death set them free? 


PINNON ANDY DDN Fy Wy 
DIN NX? ja-NIT 19 ND? ATP YIN 
:0°93 Tawna OY-NI NYD 
DINAN NYP DON ‘TINY TD 


Now the tremendous Alexandrine, the outburst of Jehovah’s 


vengeance: 3°} TD? DMI ‘INU IOP WIN NYS =IIT TAN 
‘*Ho, thy terrors, Death! Ho, thy destruction, Sheol ! Relent- 
ing is hid from my eyes.’ 

It is altogether futile to constrain verse 15 into the bounds of 
metre; it is good prose as it stands, with the single change 
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indicated; and it is rendered fairly in the American Revision. 
But chapter 14, verses 1 and 2 with a part of 3, are metrical in 
form: Guilty is Samaria, a rebel ’gainst her God; by the sword 
she shall fall: 175’ JIMS AWAINA ANI ’D ne owNA 
Her sucklings dashed in pieces; her pregnant ones cloven with 
the sword: :4yp2 YO WY OPI. 
Over against this thunder cloud is the rainbow: 

Return, Israel, to Jehovah thy God, for thou staggerest in thy 
guilt: 

SWI HW. Dd PHA MT TY NTE” Te 
Provide yourselves with words, and turn to Jehovah your God: 
DITTIN TT ON Dw O37 DDD INP 
eome before him, that is, not with victims, but with penitent 

prayers. 
I know not where Hosea closed his book; but if it was here, 
he stopped in a good place. 
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ALCOHOL IN THE BIBLE 


Paut Haupt 


Johns Hopkins University 


The attempt has often been made to prove that the wine 
referred to in the Bible was non-alcoholic (DB 2, 34*; EB 5306, 
n. 1; 5321, § 32). The story of Noah’s first experience with 
the wine he had made shows that it was intoxicating: the 
patriarch lay in a drunken stupor (Gen. 9:21). Bohmer 
pointed out long ago that the statement after the name of Noah 


1AJSL— American Journal of Semitic Languages —AkF = Zimmern, 
Akkadische Fremdwérter (Leipzig, 1915)—AL— Delitzseh, Assyrische 
Lesestiicke—ASKT = Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrift- 
texte.—AV — Authorized Version.—BA —Delitzsch-Haupt, Beitrage 
zur Assyriologie—BAL— Haupt, Beitrige zur assyrischen Lautlehre 
(Gottingen, 1883).—_BB — Haupt, The Burning Bush and The Origin of 
Judaism (Philadelphia, 1909) —PAPS 48, No. 193—BL—= Haupt, Bi- 
blische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907—-BT —Goldschmidt, Der babylo- 
nische Talmud—CD = Century Dictionary—CoE — Haupt, An Ancient 
Protest against the Curse on Eve (Philadelphia, 1911) — PAPS 50, No. 
201.—DB — Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible-—EB — Cheyne-Black, 
Encyclopedia Biblica—EB" — Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edi- 
tion —GB* — Gesenius-Buhl, Hebréisches Handwérterbuch, sixteenth 
edition —GGAO — Hommel, Grundriss der Geschichte und Geographie des 
Alten Orients (Miinchen, 1904) —GK —Gesenius-Kautzseh, Hebrai- 
sche Grammatik, twenty-eighth edition—HW — Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handworterbuch—IN = E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stimme (Halle, 1906).—JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety—JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature—JHUC —Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars—JSOR = Journal of the Society of Oriental Re- 
search— KAT = Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament.— 
MuS — Haupt, Midian und Sinai (1909) — ZDMG 63, 506-530.—NBSS — 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strassburg, 
1910).— NT — New Testament.— OLZ — Orientalistische Literaturzei- 
tung. — OT = Old Testament.— PAPS — Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society—-PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. RE* = Hauck, Realencyklopddie, third edition.—REJ — 
Revue des Etudes Juives—RV — Revised Version—SBOT — Haupt, The 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament in Hebrew.—SGl— Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar (Leipzig, 1914).—TOCR — Transactions of the Third 
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in Gen. 5:29, This will make us forget our work,? and the 
toil of our hands, and the ground which Jahveh has cursed, 
was a misplaced subsequent addition to the passage Noah, the 
husbandman, began to plant a vineyard (Gen. 9:20; ef. Pur. 
2, 42). If a man wants to drown his cares he cannot do it in 
plain water or unfermented grape-juice. At the reunion of 
the gods, which is the primordial prototype of the Babylonian 
New Year’s festival, all were full of food and liquor, so that 
they were crazed and stupefied. New Year is still observed in 
this ancient Babylonian fashion, and Rabbinical authorities say 
that in celebrating Purim, which is an adaptation of the Persian 
New Year’s festival, you must drink till you cannot tell the 
cursing of Haman from the blessing of Mordecai.® 
Prohibitionists often emphasize the fact that the wine made 
by Jesus at the wedding at Cana was made of water. The 


International Congress for the History of Religions (Oxford, 1908).— 
VHOK = Verhandlungen des Hamburger Orientalisten-Kongresses (Leiden, 
1904). —WF — Wellhausen-Festschrift (Giessen, 1914).—ZA = Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie—ZAT = Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft—ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft—ZR—Zimmern, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion 
(Leipzig, 1901).—Mic.— Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) = 
AJSL 27, 1-63; 26, 201-252—Nah.—= Haupt, The Book of Nahum (Bal- 
timore, 1907) —JBL 26, 1-53—Pur.— Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) 
= BA 6, 2—G6= Greek Bible—YJ—= Jerome (Vulgate) — $= Syriac 
Bible— T = Targum.—Cf. JBL 34, 41; AJSL 32, 64; ZA 30, 60. 

* Lit. cause us to stop sighing from our work (see Pur. n. 22; cf. WF 223, 
1.6; AJSL 32, 65,1. 2). Also Arab. sdld, idsli, to be comforted over a 
thing and forget it (AJSL 33, 48), is construed either with the accusative 
or with the preposition ‘an, from. Similarly Arab. ‘dzzdé, to comfort, is 
construed with ‘an. 

*Cf. Pur. 3; Rogers, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 
1908) p. 120; Megill. 7 (BT 3, 557): N'WDI*DID3) WTR IVMVD RII WK 
*ITID PII joA WE payT RIT; see also Lagarde, Purim (Gét- 
tingen, 1887) p. 56. For 1039 (cf. Syr. itbassdm, he refreshed himself) 
see Margolis’ grammar, p. 95*, and for éné3—indS: Levias’ gram- 
mar, § 69, and BA 1, 7. Also Assyr. nisu, people (HW 483) is not a 
biconsonantal noun, but stands for nésu = inéSu—indiu. Nor is there 
a biconsonantal noun nisu, being, spirit, person (AL* 171>): this nisu 
stands for ni3’u; see GB’ 507 s.v. nés. Assyr. nis Sarrisunu izkurt 
(ASKT 67; JBL 19, 68, n. 40) is equivalent to Arab. rdéfa‘a ’sma 
mélikihim (cf. Ps. 16: 4>) while Assyr. ni3é ali, the people of the city, 
corresponds to Syr. (é)ndséh da-méditté. For Assyr. nésu, people (written 
ni-e-8u), see Delitzsch, Swmerisch-akkadisch-hettitische Vokabularfrag- 
mente (Berlin, 1914) p. 12. 
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strongest drinks may be made of water. But the miracle at 
Cana must be interpreted allegorically: Jesus turned the water 
of the old dispensation into wine, the blood of the new covenant 
(cf. JBL 35, 206, n. 67). Similarly the raising of Lazarus 
symbolizes the revivification of the defunct church (EB™ 15, 
454°). 

I have shown in my paper on Beer and Brandy in Babylonia 
(JHUC, No. 287, p. 33) that the wines of the ancients were 
stronger than our modern wines, and this may be the reason 
why they were mixed with water. In the Odyssey (9, 209) we 
read that the Maronean wine, three cups of which made the 
cyclops Polyphemus so drunk that Odysseus could blind him 
by plunging a burning stake into his single eye, was, as a rule, 
diluted with twenty parts of water. Some of the ancient wines 
seem to have been more like brandy: Pliny (14, 63) says that 
the Falernian district produced a wine which could be ignited. 
Brandy is inflammable, but wine will refuse to deflagrate. 

The strongly alcoholic character of the wines of the ancient 
Hebrews is evident in a number of Biblical passages, but several 


of them have been misinterpreted. In Prov. 23: 20/1 e. g. AV 
renders : 


20 Be not among winebibbers, 
among riotous eaters of flesh; 


21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty, 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man in rags. 


2197 WI 7D = MP ONIDI ANN 2 
AI wedn DAP way IN NID D2 
This couplet should be translated : 
20 Be not among winebibbers, . 
among those who indulge in meat; 


21 For bibber and gormand may be robbed, 
and stupor clothes in tatters. 


Heb. ntima does not refer to sleepiness on the day following 
the revelry, but denotes the profound slumber of alcoholic coma 
(EB* 8, 602°). Excessive indulgence in alcohol may terminate 
in stupor with partial paralysis of the muscles. Umbreit 
(1826) said: N&imé driickt den taumligen Zustand des Be- 
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rauschten aus. The verb nim is used of the sleep of death in 
Nah. 3:18; Ps. 76:6 (Nah. 12. 36; ZDMG 61, 281, 15; 286, 
20; 287, 138; cf. also 2 Mace. 4:25, 5:11). Thieves who rob 
dead-drunk persons are called in German Leichenfledderer* A 
university student overcome with beer is a Bierleiche. A man 
in the state of dead-drunkenness may be robbed; his clothes 
may be torn either by a fall or in a brawl. Prov. 20:1 says: 
Leg-hai-idin, hémé has-sekadr, Wine is wanton, brandy is brawling 
(see my paper on Heb. lec, wanton, and meli¢, spokesman, in 
BA 10, 2; contrast JBL 29, 106, n. 81). Many a tippler comes 
home with his clothing torn and tattered. A rich drunkard may 
occasionally look like a raggamuffin or tatterdemalion, and he 
may be robbed, but he is not impoverished. There is not a single 
passage in OT where iwuarés means he is impoverished. 

In my Book of Micah (Chieago, 1910) p. 79 (cf. GB*® 321°) 
I have shown that Heb. zard3, from which the noun tirés, must, 
is derived, means originally to press, squeeze, extort, rob, bereave. 
The primary connotation of Heb. dirds, he inherits, is he is bereft. 
German Erbe, heir, is connected with Lat. orbus, bereft, orphan. 
I have discussed this question more fully in my paper on Assyr. 
ablu, mourner, heir (BA 10, 2). 

For gormands the Hebrew has those who indulge in meat for 
themselves, who gorge themselves with meat.’ Meat was 
regarded as a luxury; as a rule, it was served only in honor of a 
guest or at a festival. 

Horton, Proverbs (p. 285) in The Expositor’s Bible (1891) 
refers to the torn clothes and the empty pockets of the wine- 
bibber in the comments on the four couplets in Prov. 23: 29-35 
describing the danger of wine bibbing. AV renders this passage: 


29 Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath redness of eyes? 

30 They that tarry long at the wine; 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 

31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 

*See Rabben, Gaunersprache (Hamm, 1906) p. 82; ef. Pur. n. 150. 


°Cf. Syr. izdalldl, to be luxurious, extravagant, unrestrained; also 
modern Arab. zdla‘, to bolt one’s food. TH render: asdtd (= dewros). 
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When it giveth his color in the cup, 

When it moveth itself aright. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stingeth like an adder. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 

And thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. [of the sea, 
They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not: [sick ; 
When shall I awake? 

I will seek it yet again. 


Some of these lines are preposterous, especially the statement, 
Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, 
or as he that lieth upon the top of the mast. If lying down in 
the midst of the sea means lying down in your bunk when the 
ship is on the high seas, this is not so uncomfortable; but lying 
upon the top of the mast is a more difficult proposition which 
a wine-bibber in the final stage of dead-drunkenness could hardly 
negotiate. Top of the mast, of course, can only refer to the 
highest or uppermost part of the mast, not to a sort of platform 
surrounding the head of the lower mast on all sides. 

According to Grotius (1644) Et erit sicut dormiens in medio 
maris signifies in insula fluctibus undique concussa; but thou 
wilt be like one riding in the midst of the sea means simply: 
Thou wilt suffer from nausea and vomiting due to the irritation 
of the gastric mucous membrane. Vomiting (Jer. 25:27, 48:26; 
Is. 19:14, 28:8) is preceded by a feeling of nausea. To sicut 
jacens in summo mali Grotius adds: id est, ut nunc loquuntur, 
in galea navis, ubi maxima est agitatio. J. D. Michaelis 
(1778) rendered: wie ein Stewermann, der beim Sturm ein- 
schlaft, following G domep xvBepvyrys év TOAAG KAvdorr(H ak mallaha 
bé-mahséla rabbé; but T hék mallaha dé-damék bé-’ilfa, and 3 
quast sopitus gubernator amisso clavo). @ did not read ra‘, 
instead of rés, but took rés-hébél in the sense of top (acme) 
of destruction (ruin). KAvédev often denotes disaster, just as 
katakAvopes, cataclysm, may signify destruction, annihilation (cf. 
AJSL 23, 228, n. 17, and p. 163 of my paper on Jonah’s Whale 
in PAPS 46). In the same way § mahs6lé may mean peril; 
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cf. Assyr. xasalu, to smash, crush, destroy (ZDMG 64, 709, 10). 
Also Graec. Ven. (as xabevdwv év xpati veds) read rds, head, top. 

The generally accepted rendering of this passage is almost 
as absurd as the translation of Ps. 76:11 which I discussed in 
my paper on an OT liturgy for Nicanor’s Day (ZDMG 61, 286, 
24): Thou girdest Thyself with the residue of the gall (see also 
ZAT 35, 105). I often reassure some of my candidates for the 
degree of Ph.D. who feel a little nervous before the final exami- 
nation in the presence of the Faculty, by pointing out to them 
that, even if they give the most ridiculous answers, there are 
generally some distinguished OT scholars who have led the way. 

Everything is perfectly clear if we correct the traditional mis- 
understanding of rés hébél and the erroneous repetition of the 
term lying down due to seribal carelessness which we find in a 
great many passages (cf. JBL 34, 65, 1. 7; 35, 288). Heb. 
hébél at the end of the line, which is supposed to mean mast, 
is the part. Qal of hibbél, to corrupt, to ruin; it corresponds 
to Arab. xabil, noxious, disastrous. Arab. xdébala means especi- 
ally to craze and to paralyze.6 In Assyrian we have zablu and 
xabbilu, pernicious (Proverbs, SBOT, 57, 53). The addition of 
the epithet hdébél, noxious, was necessary in order to show that 
ros, head, in this connection referred to the head of the opium- 
poppy. Similar combinations are common in Chinese; a great 
many Chinese words would not be clear unless they were com- 
bined with another word (EB* 6, 217°). 

A 36kéb bé-ré5 hébél is one who lies in a stupor produced by 
the noxious poppy-juice. I have shown in my paper on Opium 
in the Bible, which I presented at the General Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia on April 24, 
1915,* that the gall (i. e. bitter fluid) with wine (not vinegar) 
in the account of Christ’s crucifixion (Matt. 27:34) and the 
myrrh in Mark 15:23 denote opium (ZA 30, 64; GB*® xix®, 
1. 5 and 418": mé-rés, poppy-juice; cf. also DB 3, 408", 1. 6; 2, 

° Cf. the special meanings of haut mal, or grand mal, and petit mal. In 
certain parts of Germany Schaden is used for hernia, rupture, and Ubelkeit 
for nausea, qualm, just as our sick has the special meaning affected with 
nausea, qualmish. Note also the special meaning of Heb. daud. 

*An abstract was published in the programme of the General Meeting 
and in a great many daily papers, e. g. in the Philadelphia Ledger of April 
25, 1915; cf. also p. 2 of Dr. Macht’s paper The History of Opium = 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 6, 1915, p. 478. 
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104°). It was entirely different from the Roman potio myrrhina 
or murrata, which was a sweet wine and a favorite beverage of 
the Roman ladies (EB 5320, below; RE* 21, 61, 53). Jesus 
refused to drink the wine with gall or myrrh, 7. e. opium, just 
as a soldier who is to be shot may decline to be blindfolded. 
The Talmud states that a cup of wine with lébénaé was given 
to criminals before their execution. Lébéné means incense, but 
in this case it is used for a bitter aromatic drug, 1. e. opium. 
Frankincense and myrrh are used for opium because all three 
are bitter and aromatic. The primary connotation of both 
mérord, gall, and mér, myrrh, is bitterness. In the OT ré8, the 
bitter poison of the poppy-head, is repeatedly mentioned in 
connection with la‘né, wormwood, absinthe. Poppy was no 
doubt cultivated from remote antiquity for the sake of the juice 
of the heads, or capsules, which is generally conceded to be 
the most important of all medicines. In the cuneiform texts 
it is called irri, i. e. intestinal medicine (ZA 30, 64). I 
explained rés hébél as noxious poison sixteen years ago in 
Proverbs (SBOT) 57, 52. Tomyris (Herod. 1, 212) calls wine 
potson (Pdppaxov). 

The answer to the question in the first couplet of Prov. 23 : 29- 
35, Who has wounds without cause, who has dimness of eyes, 
which we find in the following verse, Those who linger long o’er 
the wine, who come to try the mixture, is evidently a gloss. The 
hemistich ki-ittén bak-kés ‘én6 in the second couplet cannot mean 
when it sparkles in the cup; the ancient Hebrews had no spark- 
ling wines; the phrase must be rendered: when it gives its gleam 
in the cup, 7. e. reflects the light. We may say when it glances 
in the cup, just as Whittier says in The Norsemen: The waters 
of my native stream are glancing in the sun’s warm beams. The 
ki in the first hemistich of v. 31 should be omitted; it is 
dittography of the ki in the second hemistich; it’adddm is a 
relative clause, as is also iafris at the end of the next verse (GK 
§ 155, g). On the other hand, hikkini and hdélamini in v. 35 
are conditional clauses (GK § 159, c). The verb iafri§ must be 
connected with Aram. pérasd, ox-goad; cf. Syr. afris libba, to 
cause compunction, lit. to prick the heart, and Assyr. parussu 
usaxxilénni, the p. pierced me (HW 546"). Umbreit (1826) 
compared Syr. afris; contrast Delitzsch’s commentary, p. 
378, n. 2. 
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The 7 appended to ¢if‘én before iafris may be due to dittog- 
raphy, and the final 7 in Is. 11: 8, 59:5 may be derived from the 
present passage. In post-Biblical Hebrew we have ¢if‘én with- 
out the final 7. Thedzaf Acyouevov bdi (for ibd) is not an inter- 
jection, but a noun connected with ebidn = ibidn, woeful, 
afflicted, wretched, miserable (AJSL 32, 141). The Syriac inter- 
jection N'SIN, compared in Brown’s lexicon is, according 
to Duval, the Greek 6 fi (cf. Kénig’s Lehrgeb. 2, 339). 
The primary connotation of sth is attention (WF 216). Then 
it means care, concern, trouble, grief, complaint.* It may also 
signify contemplation, religious meditation, devotion. In 2 K 
9:11 it denotes occupation, profession, vocation, trade, calling 
(French métier, German Beruf). G ddorcoyxia, T S6°itd, H Satta 
are guesswork. K1@stermann’s emendation sd6léhé, his sender, 
is gratuitous. Sanda, Die Biicher der Kénige (Miinster, 1912) 
2, 94 says: Am besten passt Geschaft wie 1, 18,27; but Gewerbe 
or Handwerk would be a more suitable rendering. 

The beginning of the fourth couplet must not be translated 
Thine eyes shall behold strange women, but Thine eyes will see 
strange things: objects will appear double; he will also be 
troubled with visual hallucinations in the form of disagreeable 
animals or insects; he will see snakes or mice; these visions may 
appear also in the form of flames, goblins, or fairies (EB 12, 
859", 1. 6; 14, 609"). For haklilat, dimness (not redness) see 
OLZ 16, 492. Al-kuhl, kohl, from which the term alcohol is 
derived, is a transposition of this stem. 

The last couplet is not the addition of an antiprohibitionist, 
but describes, in dramatic style, the irresistible hold alcohol has 
on its victims. A man may have been hit and hurt in a drunken 
brawl, he may have lain in a drunken stupor for half a day, 
but he will drink again as soon as he has slept off his drunken- 
ness. He may cry Oh! and feel miserable for some time, yet 
he will sin again. 

In the last hemistich but one we must insert after agig, I 
awake: mit-iaini, from my wine, as in Gen. 9:24. This, it may 
be supposed, was afterwards regarded as an unseemly allusion 
to the patriarch Noah, and therefore it was suppressed; cf. BL 
47, 1. 7, and my remarks on suppressed passages in the OT on 

° Cf. Syr. riniaé which means originally attention, heed, then meditation, 


anxiety, care; also Syr. iagcifaitd, attention, care, anxiety, and 7 iécéf, to 
be troubled, grieved. 
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p. 75 of the Actes du Seiziéme Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, Athens, 1912; see also Mic. 31, n. 6. 
The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 
Men? D171 199 NIN 197 NN? 29 
eoyy MmPIIN 99 DIM OSD 199 
SWY DIDI FAD ONS ("3 NIN 
Pe NYS NINN | OMNI PAM 3 
:MISNN Wy 77 HIT NY PP 
:93F wNID IW) O33 °3993 NM 
yy 23 131997 VOM 72 NIT 
2 TY WMPIN DIN "1D ar MD 





1 Jer NID 82 (y) 12813): JOD WMO ONS? TD “Oy DMD 30 (a) 


This may be translated as follows: 
29 Who has woe? and who has misery? 
who has brawls? and who has grief? 
Who has wounds without any cause? 
and who has dimness of eyes? 


Look not on the wine fthat is red, 
when it gives its gleam in the cup; 

It glides down smoothly, but at last 
it is vylike a viper that stings. 


Thine eyes will see strange things, 
thy heart will blab queer things; 
Thou ’lt feel as one sailing the high seas 

or as one put to sle». by poppy. 


If they hit me, I was not sore; 

if they struck me, I did not feel it. 
As soon as I wake from my wine, 

I shall surely try it again. 





(a) 30 Those who linger long o’er the wine, who come to try the mixture. 
(gs) 31 when (y) 32 like a snake that bites and 


® This reading was suggested by Budde; see Proverbs (SBOT) 57, 50. 
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CRYSTAL-GAZING IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Paut Haupt 


Johns Hopkins University 


In my paper Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual (JBL 
19, 56; cf. JHUC, No. 163, p. 48*).* I discussed the passage- 
in Ezek. 21:26, The king of Babylon stands at the fork of the 
road to practice divination; he shakes the arrows, consults the 
teraphim,? inspects the liver. The Polychrome Bible says 
(Ezekiel, p. 137, 1. 35) : Arrows variously inscribed were thrown 
into a vessel, shaken, and one drawn out, the inscription on 
which decided the question. This belomancy, or divination by 
means of variously marked pointless arrows, was also practiced 
by the pre-Mohammedan Arabs and by certain tribes of the 
North American Indians. 

Grotius ad loc. (1644) quoted St. Jerome’s remarks on this 
passage: Ritu gentis suae oraculum consulet, ut mittat sagittas 
suas in pharetram et commisceat eas inscriptas sive signatas 
nominibus singulorum, ut videat, cujus sagitta exeat, et 
quam prius civitatem debeat oppugnare. Hanc autem Graeci 
BedXopavriay sive paBdopavriav nominant (cf. also Gesenius’ Thes. 
1224*). The divinatory shafts (Arab. azlém) used by the 
ancient Arabs were without pointed heads and _ without 
feathers ;* so we can hardly eall them arrows: we might just 
as well describe drumsticks or Chinese chop-sticks as pointless 
arrows. German Pfeil is the Engfish pile, i. e. the pointed head 
of an arrow. The gambling game of the North American 
Indians, played with sticks bearing different marks, is called 
stick-dice (ef. CD s. v. and EB" 14, 473”). At the great Pre- 
nestine sanctuary of Fortune the oracular replies (sortes Prae- 


* For the abbreviations see above, p. 75, n. 1. 

* For téraphim, more correctly tdrafim, see JBL 33, 166, n. 12; cf. AJSL 
33, 48; RE* 6, 9, 11. 

‘Cf. E. H. Palmer’s translation of the Koran (Oxford, 1880) vol. 1, 
p- 110, n. 4; Anton Huber’s dissertation Uber das Meisir genannte 
Spiel der heidnischen Araber (Leipzig, 1883) pp. 9.13-15.27.30-32; Geo. 
Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben (Berlin, 1897) p. 110. 
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nestinae) were transmitted by means of lettered blocks; see 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XXVI, Nos. 9-10, p. 45 (Baltimore, 1908). 

Herodotus (4, 67) says that the Scythian diviners used large 
bundles of willow-wands (pavrevovra: fader ireivyot zodAgor). 
Greek ireais the German Weide, English withy, withe. German 
Buchstabe, a letter of the alphabet, denoted originally a stick 
- of beechwood inscribed with runes for the purpose of divination ; 
these wands were scattered on a white garment and then picked 
up and combined.* To read is in German: lesen, i. e. to pick up, 
to pick out. Also Lat. legere means both to collect and to read. 
According to Tacitus (Germania, 10) the runes were engraved on 
pieces of the branches of a fruit-bearing tree (cf. also Num. 
17:24). Beechnuts are edible, and Lat. fagus, beech, Greek 
gnyos, Doric dayds, is connected with ¢ayev, to eat. The nuts of 
the beech-tree are called beech-mast or buck-mast,®> and mast 
means in German: fattening. Tacitus says: Virgam frugtferae 
arbori decisam in surculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam 
discretos super candidam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt. 

Surculi (or sorticulae) would be a more appropriate translation 
for Arab. azlam than sagittae. Heb. higgim in Ezek. 21:26, on 
the other hand, denotes real arrows with pointed metal heads. 
But Heb. gilgdl bah-higgim does not mean he shook the arrows, 
although @ has rot dvaBpaou paBdov, J commiscens sagittas. T 
gését bé-girrdud, he shot arrows ($8édé gérd), may have thought» 
of a symbolical act like the one described in 2 K 13: 14-19 where 
Elisha on his deathbed bids Jehu’s grandson, King Joash of 
Israel (798-783 B. c.), shoot an arrow through an open window 
eastward, calling it an arrow of Jahveh’s victory, an arrow 
of victory over the Arameans. Oefele’s explanation (ZAT 20, 
314, 1. 7) that the King of Babylon shot an arrow at the liver 
of the sacrificial animal is untenable. 

RV renders qgilgdl bah-higgim in Ezek. 21:26: he shook the 
arrows to and fro, but AV has he made the arrows bright. This 
is more correct. In Eccles. 10:10, which is regarded by several 
exegetes as the most difficult passage of the Book, qgilqdl certainly 

*See Weigand’s Deutsches Worterbuch, fifth edition (Giessen, 1909) 1, 
299.301; 2, 56. 


* The name Buckingham was derived by the historian William Camden 
(c. 1585) from the beeches predominant in the woods of Buckinghamshire. 
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means, not to shake, but to grind, polish, whet. The old pessi- 
mist (c. 100 B. c.) says: 


9 He who quarries stones, may be hurt by them; 
he who splits wood, may cut himself.« 

10 If8 he has not ground the face, 
the hewer must exert great force.° 





(a) 9 by them (gs) 10 he has dulled the iron, that is, 
The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 
> 9D" O'Ny yp DAD-3Sy! DION yD 9 
ayn Tay DM IP 2p OVD 8I-PON 





wT OIA ANP 10 (3) D3 9 (a) 


Bahem after ie‘ acéb is enclitic; it should be read bahm = bam 
(ef. gloss a) and German lahm, lame, or Ethiop. lahm, bull, 
Amhar. lim; Dillmann?, p. 80; JBL 34, 49, 1. 3). Issakén 
is derived from sakkin, knife (BA 3, 580, 1. 26). I published 
this explanation twenty-six years ago, but I have just noticed 
that Moses Mendelssohn suggested the same derivation; see 
Der Prediger Salomo von dem Verfasser des Phidon (Anspach, 
1771) p. 127. Also Hahn (cf. AJSL 32, 141) said that sakdn 
meant to cut, wound, hurt; it was connected with sfakék from 
which sakkin, knife (Prov. 23:2) was derived. But sakkin (or 
Sakin) in Prov. 23:2 means muzzle (JBL 33, 290). There is, 
of course, a post-Biblical word sakkin, knife, Aram. sakkind, 
which has passed into Arabic as sikkin.—At the end of the 
second line we must supply hah-hécéb which means both stone- 
cutter and wood-cutter—tThe Piel gehd is not intransitive, but 


*Ludwig Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth (Leipzig, 1912) renders: so muss 
man die Krifte sehr anstrengen; E. Podechard, L’Ecclésiaste (Paris, 
1912) translates: Alors on doit redoubler de force. The second half of 
v. 10 must be combined with the second half of v. 19; both are misplaced 
glosses to the secondary (Stoic) passage 7:12; see Haupt, Koheleth 
(Leipzig, 1905) p. 18; Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) p. 25. We need not 
read hak-kasir, but haksér should stand at the end of this hemistich: itrén 
hokma haksér means: The advantage of experience is efficiency; he who 
has acquired adequate knowledge and skill is efficient. Syr. dé-lé kaséré 
means inefficient, ineffectual; cf. also Assyr. kuséru = kuédru, fitness 
(AJSL 32, 66). 
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means he blunted, dulled (so, correctly, Hahn and Graetz).— 
The wé-hi after gehé hab-barzél means that is. This was 
inserted by a tertiary glossator who regarded im-lé fanim qilgdl 
as an explanation of im-qehé hab-barzél; ef. the second ué-hit 
in Kimhi’s comments on Ezek. 21: 26, cited below, n. 7, and the 
translation of Matt. 27:46 in Delitzsch’s NT in Hebrew. In 
Shirwani’s Agrén (a Hebrew-Persian dictionary compiled by 
Moses of Shirwan in 1459) the Hebrew explanations added to 
Persians words are always preceded by Sé-hi (Bacher’s ué-hi, 
ZAT 16, 231, 1. 2 is due to an oversight). 

If lé-fanim qilqdl were not preceded by im, the 16 before 
fanim would be strange (2 S 3:34; Num. 16:29 are different). 
Hahn’s explanation that lé-fanim means non-face = back is, 
of course, impossible. Scholz (1901) renders: Er, der Nicht- 
Erste schiittelt (die Loose) und ermutigt die Scharen (ef. JBL 
32, 111, n. 13). In my translation of Ecclesiastes, published 
(1891) in JHUC, No. 90, I regarded wé-hii 1lé-fanim qilgdl as 
an explanation of im-qehé hab-barzél, but I am now convinced 
that im-lé fanim qilqdl is the original reading. Panim is a 
double plural derived from péni, an old plural of pi, mouth 
(AJSL 22, 258). Also Syr. pata, face, and pimd, mouth, are 
used of the edge of a sword (Heb. pi-hirb, but péné-hérb in 
Ezek. 21:21). The face of the ax-head is the front part in 
contradistinction to the back. The face of a hammer is the 
striking surface of the head, and the same term is used of the 
edge of a cutting-tool. To grind means to smooth or sharpen 
by friction, give a smooth surface or edge to a thing. The 
intransitive adjective galdl means smooth and glossy, polished, 
burnished. We find néhdst qaldl, burnished bronze, in Ezek. 
1:7 and Dan. 10:6. After the edges of tools have been ground 
on a revolving grind-stone a whetstone may be used for sharpen- 
ing and polishing them. In Arabic we have the causative cdaqala, 
to grind, polish, with partial assimilation of the causative s to 
the q (see Mic. 98). In 1S 13:21 qillésén seems to be a cor- 
ruption of galqgél sinnét, sharpening of the teeth (of a saw). 

Qilqdl certainly means he ground, he polished. Also heg barér 
(Is. 49:2; cf. Jer. 51:11) is not a smooth arrow, or a sharpened 
arrow, but a polished shaft (so Cheyne in the Polychrome 
Bible). The king of Babylon did not shake the arrows, but he 
polished them for the purpose of scrying. You can induce pic- 
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torial hallucinations by gazing into a glass or crystal sphere or 
some equivalent medium such as a sword-blade, or a polished 
arrow-head, or a polished finger-nail. Crystal-gazing is practiced 
all over the world; it has been used for the purpose of divination 
from times immemorial (EB 7, 567). In his article on Ink., 
Oil- and Mirror-gazing Ceremonies in Modern Egypt (JAOS 36, 
40) Worrell cites David Kimhi’s (c. 1200) remarks on Ezek. 
21:26. Kimhi says of the acts performed by the king of Baby- 
lon: All this belongs to acts of divination, and the interpreta- 
tion of qilqdl is as in wé-h& 1é6-fanim qilqal, that is, they 
grind and polish the surface of the iron of the arrow wntil tt ts 
very bright; then the diviners gaze on it, just as they gaze on 
the thumb of the hand, on the nail, because of the brightness 
of the nail; so they gaze on a sword, and so also on a mirror, 
and so they gaze on the liver because it has brightness (pos- 
sesses gloss or a reflecting surface).* Kimhi’s explanation is 
quoted by Worrell from Daiches’ interesting monograph on 
Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the later Jewish 
Literature, printed in the publications of the Jews’ College, 
London, 1913. 

The liver could be used for this purpose just as well as a hand 
painted with black soot and oil, as described in the Hebrew 
magical texts Nos. 2-4 and 6, published by Daiches. EB* 7, 
567* states that the tribes of the Northwest-Indian frontier use 
the liver of an animal for serying. Gazing on the smooth shiny 
surface of a liver is no doubt a more primitive form of divina- 
tion than the elaborate system of hepatoscopy which we find 
in the cuneiform omen-tablets (contrast EB 20, 103; JBL 
35, 46). The primary connotation of Heb. ré’é, the older name 
(1 S 9:9) for nabi, prophet (TOCR 1, 271) may have been 
gazer, erystal-seer (contrast JBL 28, 53; 35, 56. 126/7. 223). 
Grotius (1644) concluded his remarks on ra’é bak-kabéd with 
the statement: Nec dubitandum puto quin artes illae a Chaldaeis 
ad Lydos, a Lydis ad Hetruscos venerint (cf. JBL 19, 57). 
Marcus v. Niebuhr remarked at the end of the preface to his 
Geschichte Assurs und Babels (Berlin, 1857) with reference to 


"Kimhi says: 8 pp oa 89 RIM 12 pop wrear DOPAwynDd mM 4) 
v3 OPA yr 12 pRIW WO VAI NW IY PNA 3 ca pwodnr pnw 
DRI I) NWI 73) POI OKI} pW] TA ANAT pay3 TW [M32 OW 
mvn1> wy 3233. 
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the Turanian population between the Euphrates and the Indus: 
Das nichste ist eine griindliche Erforschung des Baskischen. 
Schwieriger, aber wichtiger, ist der Versuch, ob dieser Schliissel 
das Ritsel des Etruskischen lost (ef. op. cit. pp. 144. 423). 

Just as r6’é, seer, is connected with mar’d, mirror (Ex. 38:8; 
Arab. mir’ét) so we have from the stem of hdzé, seer (Arab. 
haézt) in Syriac the noun mahzité, mirror (cf. ZAT 34, 144) = 
Ethiop. mahcét (with partial assimilation of the z). The ancient 
mirrors were of polished metal, so there was no essential dif- 
ference between a polished arrow-head and a speculum. We 
have small looking-glasses with long handles (e. g. laryngeal 
mirrors and dentists’ mirrors). Also Heb. mé‘énén, diviner, | 
may be a synonym of ré’é and hézé, gazer, seryer, crystal-gazer ; 
it is a Pi‘lel from the stem of ‘din, eye (Mic. 48,1.5). In Text 
2 published by Daiches ié‘aiién is used for scrying.S In Text 
1 the nail of the right thumb of a boy is polished and rubbed 
with pure olive oil, and the boy gazes on this polished nail 
(cf. PSBA 20, 85). The spirits conjured by this crystal-gazing 
are called séré béhn, the princes (or angels; cf. Dan. 10: 13. 20) 
of the thumb, or sdré ¢ippdérn, princes of the nail. In the 
cuneiform ritual texts (ZR 216, 44; 218, 2) the bari = seer 
(JBL 19, 57) is called bél cupur ubaéni anni, the master of the 
nail of this finger (Daiches, op. cit. p. 29). The explanation 
of Ezek. 21:26 given by Kimhi and preserved in AV is 
undoubtedly correct; so there is no reference to belomancy 
in OT. j 

Nor is there any allusion to rhabdomaney, i. e. divination by 
a rod or wand, especially a dousing- or divining-rod. It is true, 
AV renders Hos. 4:12* (cf. JBL 35, 185/6, also 180): My 
people ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto 
them, but the meaning of this line, at the end of which we must 
supply qasm, oracle, is: 

My people consult their tree, 
its branches give answers to them. 


:DDP YP pI «NLP ISI ay 


The oracular answer was given by the rustling of the branches 
of the tree (cf. JBL 35, 24. 45. 67; contrast ibid. 47). At the 


® Thereupon the boy shall gaze steadily at the pcolm (lit. inside) of the 
hand (Wit PN WN Wat py" i). Also Syr. ‘aiiin means to eye, to look. 
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ancient sanctuary of Dodona in Epirus the interpreters of the 
oracles listened to the rustling of an old oak tree. Also 
the Borussians had oracular oaks. Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans says (1. 2584): Hatt’ es nie in deinen Zweigen, heil’ge 
Eiche, mir gerauscht; ef. 1. 1065: Und eine heilige Eiche steht 
daneben, durch vieler Wunder Segenskraft beriihmt; 1. 407: 
Er sprach zu mir aus dieses Bauwmes Zweigen; |. 100: Seltsamer 
Stimmen wundersamen Klang vernimmt man oft aus seinen 
diistren Zweigen. 

In Gen. 12:6 and Deut. 11:30 an oracular tree is called elén 
moré, tree of an oracle-giver, and in Jud. 9:37 we find elén 
mé dnénim, tree of the seers (cf. above, p. 89). Mdéré appears 
in Ethiopic as méri, diviner (ZAT 29, 283, n. 2; contrast NBSS 
38, n. 2). Certain Jews in Arabia say méri instead of méré, 
just as Russian Jews pronounce 6 as é, e. g. Mésé for Mésé, 
Yiddish rét for German rot (AJSL 19, 234). In Ethiopie we 
find 4 for é in several foreign words, especially before a fol- 
lowing r, e. g. Ualdriés = Valerius (or Valerianus). 

Heb. maqgél (from qaldl) means .a switch or twig. Heb. 
gala‘, to sling, and saqdl, to stone, are derived from the same 
root (JBL 34, 184; 35, 323). We use to sling also in the sense 
of suspending loosely (cf. Arab. istaqdlla bi-’l-hadmli and Assyr. 
Suqallulu, JBL 35, 322). The original meaning of maqgél, twig, 
is hanging loosely; ef. the German schwanken, schwenken, 
schwingen = to swing; also Schwuppe, switch (contrast ZAT 11, 
170). For forms of the verba mediae geminatae conformed to 
the stems primae » cf. my remarks on Syr. médrsd, pestle (for 
marrésda, from rasds) in VHOK 232, n. 4. 

In 2 § 5: 22-25 we read that when David enquired of Juvu, 
he was told, When thou hearest the sound of a going in the tops 
of the baca® trees, then thou shalt bestir thyself; for then Jahveh 
has gone out before thee to smite the host of the Philistines (cf. 
EB 3353, § 2, ad fin.). The rustling of the trees was regarded 
as the sound of the march of JHvH and His host; cf. Josh. 5:14; 
1 K 22:19; 2 Mace. 2: 25, 10: 29; Matt. 26:53, and the quotation 
from Doughty in EB 166: The melaika are seen in the air 
like horsemen tilting to and fro. We find similar ideas in con- 
nection with the Germanic raging host which is called in Sweden 


*The translations mulberries, balsam-trees, poplars, asps (EB™ 2, 7668) 
are unwarranted. 
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Odens Jagt. The Wild Huntsman is a reflex of Odin or Woden, 
the chief god of the Northern pantheon. In Lebrecht Dreves’ 
poem Waldandacht (set to music by Franz Abt) the conclu- 
sion of the first stanza Frith morgens, wenn die Hahne krahn 
is Der liebe Gott geht durch den Wald. This is also the refrain 
of the third stanza (cf. Gunkel, Genesis*, p. 19; BL 74, n. 24). 
Pope says that the poor Indian saw God in clouds or heard 
Him in the winds. 


The two triplets in Hos. 4 should be rendered as follows: 


4,16 Like a recalcitrant heifer {} is Israel, 
like a {refractory} ram in the pasture; 
17 Wedded to idols is Ephraim, 
resting in a company of tipplers. 
18 They are wanton, [departing from me,] 
preferring [] disgrace to their glory. 


14° They go aside with the harlots, 
they lie with the hierodules ;’° 
13? On the tops of the mountains they sacrifice, 
on the hills they bring fragrant offerings.” 
12* My people consult their tree, 
its branches give answers to them. 


I have published a translation of the following two triplets in 
AJSL 32, 72, and the Hebrew text is given there on p. 69. The 
two secondary pentastichs in Hos. 4: 1-5, which should be pre- 
fixed to the genuine triplet in 4: 16-18, are translated in AJSL 
32, 73 (Hebrew text on p. 72). Also 6:4* (What shall I do to 
thee, O Ephraim? What shall I do to thee, O Israel?) is a gloss 
to 4:16. The Hebrew text of Hos. 4: 16-18+-14°. 13°. 12°, apart 


from the secondary and tertiary additions, should be read as 
follows: 


Cf. Am. 2:7; Herod. 1, 199 (da rod ipod) and Strabo 272; Martin 
Hartman, Der islamische Orient (Berlin, 1909) 2, 7.203.211. 

1 Cf. Driver’s notes on the translation of Leviticus in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 63, 1. 10; see also JBL 35, 205.214. Heb. gétért, sweet vapor 
of sacrifice (German Opferduft; ef. Ps. 66:15) corresponds to the Greek 
xvioa, Lat. nidor (= cnidos). The meaning of the verbs qittér and hiqtir 
is not to burn incense, but xnoav. 
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The OT contains some allusions to divinations by means of 
listening to the rustling of trees or scrying and erystal-gazing, 
but no reference to rhabdomancy and belomancy (contrast DB 
3, 152”; 4, 598°; EB 1117; JBL 35, 225, below). 
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KIR = UR OF THE CHALDEES 
Paut Haupt 


Johns Hopkins University 


For the past thirty years I have advocated excavations in 
the traditional home of Abraham, Ur of the Chaldees. I was 
delighted to find in Dr. Peters’ Nippur (2, 300) the statement: 
I have seen no mound which seemed easier and safer to excavate, 
or promised richer results than Mugheir (BB, n. 43; MuS 527, 
40). Mugheir or, more accurately, al-Muqdtiar, the Arabic 
name of this ancient city, means asphalted, built with asphalt. 
Arab. gir, pitch, as well as Greek xypés, wax, and Heb. gir, lime, 
are all derived from the Sumer. gir which denotes an asphalt- 
furnace or pitch-pot. Heb. kirdim, chafing-dish, represents the 
same word (AkF 32, below). The primary meaning of Sumer. 
gir is reducer, Heb. kibsan (JSOR 1, 8, below; BL 129-132). 

We need not discuss the question whether or not Abraham was 
a historical person.2 We may safely assume that the ancestors 
of the Israelites (Mic. 19, n. 18) were Arameans (cf. JBL 35, 
167) who emigrated from the Euphrates to Ephraim, whereas 
the ancestors of the Jews, who invaded Palestine from the south, 
after they had sojourned in Egypt, were Edomites (MuS 516, 
7). This southern settlement was about 400 years later than 
the Israelitish invasion from the northeast.* The Israelites, it 
may be supposed, came to Palestine through Raqqah on the 
Euphrates, Palmyra, and Damascus, and they settled first in 
the northern region of the country east of the Jordan, 7. e. 
Bashan and Gilead.t The ancestors of the Israelites are con- 
nected with the two centers of the Assyro-Babylonian worship 
of the Moon, Ur of the Chaldees and Haran (MuS 527, 23; 
JBL 35, 75. 267). The religion of the Jews, on the other hand, 
is derived from the solar monotheism developed at Heliopolis 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 75, n. 1. 

*See OLZ 18, 72; Mic. 19, n. 17; JBL 32, 20, below; EB" 1, 718; 
11, 5812; 15, 3742; cf. also PSBA 39, 9. 14. 

*See WF 199, n. 15, ad finem; 211, n.8; 214,1.10; CoE, n. 23. 

*See BB 366; WF 195, n. 1, ad fin. 
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near the western end of Goshen, on the road from Goshen to 
Memphis.®> Moses may have been the son-in-law of a priest of 
Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god (MuS 522, 19). Moses’ 
Egyptian wife is contemptuously referred to as a negress (MuS 
522, 40). Laban, the father of Leah and Rachel, is called an 
Aramean in Gen. 25:20 (P) and in 31:20. 24 (E) and in 
Deut. 26:5 Israel’s ancestor is called a stray Aramean, Heb. 
Arammi é6béd (contrast Mic. 44). According to the gloss in 
Gen. 31:47 Laban used the Aramaic name iégdr sahditaé for 
the Heb. gal‘éd. Both Israelites and Judahites adopted the 
language of Palestine, which we call Hebrew.*® 

In the last poem of Amos, which was composed after Tiglath- 
pileser had deported the Galileans (Mic. 48, below) in 738, the 
Israelitish poet predicts the fall of Damascus, Ammon, Moab, 
and Israel. Damascus succumbed to the Assyrians in 732; 
Ammon and Moab were made tributary in 734; Samaria fell in 
722 (JBL 35, 287). Amos says of Damascus, which he calls 
the Rich Valley’ and a terrestrial paradise :* 


1, 3 For the threefold crime of Damascus, 
aye, fourfold! I’ll requite her,° 
Since with threshing-sledges of iron 
they crushed to powder Gilead. 
4 To Hazael’s house I[’ll set fire 
devouring Ben-hadad’s mansions.*° 
5{}1T'1l cut off the Rich Valley’s settlers, 
the scepter-bearer of Paradise ; 
{I'll break the bars of Damascus, } 
to Kir will Aram be exiled. 


°MuS 513, 5; 523, 11; BB 356-359. 

° WF 200, n. 17, ad fin. and ZAT 34, 229. 

* Lit. Valley of Abundance, Heb. big‘ at-én; cf. the German name Won- 
negau for the fertile plain in which Worms is situated (EB™ 28, 832b). 

S Heb. bét-‘edn, lit. House of Delight, ¥ domus voluptatis (CoE, n. 8). 

° Cf. TOCR 1, 327 and the translation of the second stanza of this poem 
in AJSL 32, 71. 

*” Cf. Josephus, Ant. 9, 4, 6, ad fin. Hazael of Damascus oppressed Israel 
for balf a century (cf. 2 K 8:12). He devastated Gilead (2 K 10: 32). 
He had smothered his master Ben-hadad c. 843 B. c. (2 K 8:15). Ben- 
hadad had tried to starve Samaria into surrender (2 K 6:24). Also 
Hazael’s son was called Ben-hadad (2 K 13:3). According to AJSL 27, 
2284 the king murdered by Hazael was not Ben-hadad, but Hadad-ezer. 
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In the final chapter of the Book we find the last of Amos’ 
prophetic visions, which refers to the ancient stone-pillar (JBL 
35, 181) Jacob was supposed to have set up in the sacred 
eromlech north of Beth-el (WF 208, n. 57). The poet says: 


g, 1 I saw One who stood by the altar, 
and He said, Strike thou the top !"* 
Thus will I shatter their head,?” 
and the rest I’ll slay with the sword. 
3 If they conceal themselves on Carmel, 
I’ll hunt them up and reach them; 
If they hide on the bottom of the sea, 
I’ll bid the Serpent bite them. 


“INDIA YT WN MIMIA-IY I¥I FN 9, 1 
SAN JN ONAN D?D WNT" YSIN-TD 

DNA?) WANN DY = IIIT NID ININDN 3 
:02W7 YNIT-NN MYX OND YPIPI No 


that is, If the Israelites try to hide in the thick woods and 
numerous caves of Mount Carmel, they will not be safe from 
the Assyrian invaders; and if they attempt to escape in ships, 
they will be wrecked. The Serpent corresponds to the Baby- 
lonian Ti’émat and to the Old Norse Midgardsorm, the world- 
serpent which lies about the earth in the encircling sea. The 


"The top of Jacob’s stone-pillar (Gen. 28:18: uai-ii¢cdq Sémn ‘al-résah) 
beside the altar (EB 2981, 5) in the cromlech north of. Beth-el (EB 
2977, d). The pillar was a menhir, the altar a dolmen. Moore says (EB 
2983) that Amos does not speak of magcebét. 

* King Menahem of Israel (743-737). 

* The prefixed bé, which might be explained according to JBL 32, 112, 
n. 19; 113, n. 23, is an erroneous repetition of the bé of bé-rés in the 
following verse, just as mi3-3dm in v. 3> and v. 4 is due to vertical haplog- 
raphy of mis-sdm in v. 38. Cf. WF 217, iii. 
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Hebrew name of this mythical sea-monster is Leviathan or 
Rahab. 

This poetic passage is followed by a number of explanatory 
glosses, illustrative quotations, and theological additions includ- 
ing fragments of psalms and other Maccabean passages. Only 
the first three verses of ce. 9 contain genuine lines of Amos; 
the following twelve verses are all secondary, tertiary, and 
quaternary. V. 4 contains the explanatory lines: 


4 If they are led away captive, 
I'll bid the sword to slay them; 
I'll set mine eyes against them 
for evil, not for good. 


ONIIT JAAN MIN "2W3 137 ON) 
PIO? NAVA oY Py ne" 


Amos did not predict that the prisoners would be massacred ; 
he only said, If the Israelites try to conceal themselves on 
Mount Carmel, they will be caught, and if they try to escape 
in boats they will be wrecked. The Assyrians would have 
deported the captives, but they would not have slain them. 

To the first hemistich of this secondary couplet we find some 
tertiary and post-tertiary additions in the prosaic v. 7. <A later 
glossator says here: Are ye not to me as the sons of the Ethio- 
pians? i. e. Ye will be treated like negroes, like black slaves. 
Cardinal Mercier might have imputed this statement to the 
Kaiser with reference to the Belgians. A third glossator has 
added the antiquarian gloss, Did not I bring Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Arameans 
from Kir? i. e. If Israel is deported to Assyria, this enforced 
emigration is not unprecedented: the Israelites't came to Pales- 
tine from Egypt, the Philistines (Mic. 48, n. *; cf. JBL 35, 
169) from Crete, the Arameans from Kir, but Juvu, who deliv- 
ered the Sons of Israel’* out of the house of bondage in Egypt, 
will also be able to turn the Babylonian Captivity of Israel. 

The Israelites never were in Egypt, only the Edomite ances- 
tors of the Jews sojourned there for some time, while Israel 
was settled in Palestine; but how many modern exegetes realize 


“That is, the Edomite ancestors of the Jews; see Mic. 19, n. 18. 
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that?*® The true Israelites were originally as Aramean as the 
people of Damascus. Kir appears here as the original home of 
the Arameans. The idea (DB 3, 1*) that the passage in e. 9 
is older than the line in ec. 1 is untenable; Am. 1:5 is not inter- 
polated from the prosaic passage in e. 9. 

Also the third passage in which Kir is mentioned, 2 K 16:9, 
The king of Assyria went up against Damascus and carried the 
people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin (732 B. c.) is a 
late (post-Septuagintal) addition derived from Am. 1:5. @ has 
simply xat cvvédaBev aitiy kai droxicey aitnv. G* has Kuvpyvyv. This 
erroneous interpretation is also found in € (RIM? : cf. Vp? 
in Am. 1:5; PVP, Am. 9:7). 

In Is. 22:6, describing Sennacherib’s attack on Jerusalem (a 
mutilated passage of what Cheyne regarded as Isaiah’s last 
poem) Kir appears among the subjects, or allies, of Assyria, in 
conjunction with Elam: 


Elam carried the quiver, 
with chariots and horses, 
And Kir uncovered the shield,’*® 
* * * * * * * 
The second hemistich of this line is not preserved. Winckler 
proposed to read Kér instead of Kir, and identified this name 
with the Carians mentioned by Arrian (EB 2676; contrast IN 
249, n.2). They seem to have dwelt between the Tigris and the 
mountains toward Elam. In the preceding line we should, 
perhaps, read : 
WAIYY NW PP Wrp9 


8 Cf. MuS 528,16; BB 358; JBL 32, 12.18.25-29.34.39.42.45.47. Paton’s 
interesting address on Israel’s Conquest of Canaan would have been clearer 
if he had not used Rachel tribes for Israelites, and Leah tribes for Judah- 
ites; contrast ZAT 29, 284; JAOS 32, 17; MuS 528, 22. Dr. Morgen- 
stern says: Thus we know to-day that Moses was really the hero who led 
one tribe, most probably Judah, out of Egypt. . . . The sojourn in 
Egypt and the exodus under Moses were undoubtedly historical facts, but 
only in the life of some one single tribe, probably Judah [Judah was no 
tribe; see MuS 516, 12] . . . Not until the time of David were the 
loosely-related tribes bound together into a fairly close union; see pp. 11. 
39.42 of his paper The Foundations of Israel’s History, reprinted from 
the Yearbook of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, vol. 25 (1915). 
Contrast JBL 35, 167. 

Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. 2, 21 (scutis tegimenta detrudere). 


7 
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Koa and Shoa batter against the mountain 
instead of MON PWN iP WAP. which is supposed to 


mean: breaking down the walls and of crying to the mountams. 
The mountain which Koa and Shoa batter is Mount Zion. We 
have two or three passages .in the Talmud Jerushalmi where 
qirgér means to batter, destroy, tear down; cf. Assyr. nagéru 
(KAT?, 512) and Arab. ingaéra, to fall. Koa corresponds to 
the cuneiform Qi or Qutéi. It is mentioned in connection with 
Shoa in Ezek. 23:23, The prophet says to Aholibah, 7. e. 
Jerusalem: Thus said Jahveh, Behold, I shall bring against thee 
the Babylonians, all the Chaldeans, Pekod, Shoa and Koa, and 
all the Assyrians with them. The home of Koa was north of 
Bagdad, southeast of the Lower Zab, between the two tributaries 
of the Tigris, Radan and Turnat (DB 3, 11°). 

It is important to bear in mind that Qir in the two passages 
in the Book of Amos is preceded by m; in the genuine Amosian 
pentastich at the beginning of the Book (Am. 1:5) Qira is pre- 
ceded by ‘am-Ardm, and in the late prosaic gloss e. 9 (Am. 
9:7) we have Arém miq-Qir. An m may have been omitted 
through haplography, and we may read Méquiidr, corresponding 
to the present name of Ur of the Chaldees, al-Muqduar. Many 
of the present Oriental place-names are more than 3,000 years 
old. The old Assyrian form of the name may have been Qiéru 
(= quiuru, a form like fibu = tumubu, well made) or Qiru 
( = qatiru, a form like simu = Saiimu, price, lit. what is fixed). 
At the time of Amos (740 B. c.) there may have been an Ara- 
mean form Méqaidr,* a form like Syr. méqaiidm, existing, or 
mikaiidn, created, natural. <A similar name is Mespila, which 
we find in Xenophon’s Anabasis (3, 4, 7) for Nineveh; it seems 
to represent an Assyr. muspilu which may mean a place where 
shell-limestone is found (JAOS 28, 103; BL 129, n. +). 

According to P, the Aramean ancestors of Israel came from 
al-Muqdtiar in Southern Babylonia, whereas according to J 
they emigrated from Haran in Northern Assyria. This Judaic 
tradition may be reflected by the Xappav which in the Septua- 
gintal rendering of Am. 1:5 appears as the equivalent of Heb. 
bét-‘edn at the end of the last line but one of the pentastich, 


We find several distinctly Aramaic names in the cuneiform texts, e. g. 
Nagibina (BAL 94; BA 1, 169, below). 
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whereas, it may be supposed, it was originally the rendering 
of iraé at the end of the last line. The rendering of the first 
pentastich in @ is inaccurate and confused (cf. e. g. ras év yaorpi 
éxovoas tov év Tadaad at the end of v. 3) although it has preserved 
the correct reading én instead of dun.** Riessler (cf. JBL 
32, 111, n. 13) reads mi-Hdrén instead of mig-Qir in Am. 9:7. 
Grotius (1644) referred Kir in Is. 22:6 to Media. It is cer- 
tainly not Georgia (or Gruzia) in Transcaucasian Russia (see 
Delitzsch’s Jes.* 267, below). Halévy (REJ 11, 60) referred 
Kir to Southern Babylonia; the same view was advocated by 
Sanda, Die Biicher der Kénige (Miinster, 1912) 2, 199. 

If we hesitate to read Méquiidr instead of Qir in Am. 1:5, 
9:7, we may regard Kir as the Assyrian form of the name 
(Qir = qatiru). Also Heb. gir, wall, and gir, city, mean origin- 
ally built with asphalt (ef. BL 130; GB** 713°; contrast AkF 
9). We may therefore explain Qir as a translation of the 
Sumerian name Ur, just as Arab. el-Lejjtin ( = Lat. legio) is 
a translation of the old Canaanite name Mégiddé, place of troops, 
or as the ancient volcano, which is called Sindi in OT, is now 
known as el-Bedr (JAOS 34, 415). Sumer. uru, city, which 
appears in Hebrew (GB** 584") as ‘ir, is connected with Sumer. 
uru, foundation, settlement, dwelling (SG1 50; contrast GGAO 
373) and with wnu, dwelling and people (SGI 53). Similarly 
Assyr. alu, city, is identical with Heb. dhl, tent, dwelling; Arab. 
dhl, people, and Gl, family; Syr. idhlé, troop (GB** 13°). For 
the initial 2 instead of ’ cf. ZA 2, 278, and for the r and » in 
Sumer. wru and wnu see AJSL 32, 64, below. The original 
meaning of Assyr. alu, city, may be settlement (AJSL 22, 199). 

There is no country of Kir; Kir represents Qir = qatiru = 
Heb. Méquidr, Aram. Méqaudr, Arab. al-Muqduar, the surname 
of Ur of the Chaldees in Southern Babylonia. 


**T have discussed this word in my paper Their Strength is Labor and 
Sorrow (BA 10, 2). 
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THE WORSHIP OF TAMMUZ 
JoHN P. PETERS 
New York City 


What little, if anything, I have to contribute to this rather 
well bewritten field is drawn from a consideration of Babylonian 
climatic conditions, and the practises and uses resulting there- 
from. Babylonia depends for its fertilization in part upon the 
river floods, but it has also a rainy season. During the six 
months November—April rain is liable to fall, often in torrential 
abundance, and accompanied at times with violent gales, and 
with thunder and lightning. It is especially, however, the 
months of January and February in which the storms are most 
frequent, violent and destructive, constituting at times very 
calamities, the rain washing down sections of the adobe build- 
ings, and beating thru the flimsy huts of reeds and mats, which 
latter are sometimes completely torn to pieces by the violent 
gales. 

At Nippur, about the middle of March, 1889, our camp was 
almost wrecked by the most violent gale I ever experienced. 
Tents were blown down, ridge poles snapped, while the air was 
fairly full of mats and fragments of the reed huts that consti- 
tuted a large part of our encampment, and housed especially 
our workmen and equipment. One could scarcely stand against 
the blast, a burning sirocco, and the air was dense and dark 
with sand and dirt. Suddenly there came one apparently 
lightningless loud thunderelap, a veritable 717’ Ip , the wind 
stopped instantly, and the rain fell in a deluge. 

The apprehension caused by these storms was strange to wit- 
ness. The following year we had one very violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, which terrified our people greatly. Our 
Turkish commissioner betook himself to his tent and read aloud 
from the Koran to charm away the evil spirits of the air. 
After the storm itself had passed there was a vivid and beautiful 
display of cloud lightning immediately above and beyond the 
ziggurat of Bel. The people thought that the spirits were 
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wroth, and indeed it was easy to fancy that old En-lil was 
manifesting himself from his ancient temple. 

The abject fear aroused by these storms is well illustrated 
by an experience I had about the middle of December on the 
march between Hit and Baghdad. There was for over twelve 
hours a rapid succession of violent windstorms, accompanied 
with deluges of rain and lightningless thunder, the barometer 
the while rising and falling suddenly. Our Arabs were hope- 
lessly demoralized, lying huddled like dead men on the ground, 
or praying to Allah for succor, or at especially fieree gusts and 
torrents and uproar of storm erying and shouting in fear and 
despair that ‘The end has come.’ They are really more afraid 
of the fury of the elements than of the dangers of war, and are 
absolutely helpless and useless in the face of such a storm. 

The cold storms of December, January and February are 
especially trying. For.days the people are continually drenched, 
their huts are wet and dripping, even if they resist the storm; 
they can light no fires to cook by, and the whole aspect of the 
human life of the region is one of utter misery. Between these 
storms, of course, there are long stretches of bright and glorious 
days. Toward the end of February or beginning of March the 
weather becomes warm and all nature bursts into abundant 
verdure; but there is an immense amount of work required to 
repair the damage done by the winter storms. 

It is these winter storms, with their attendant suffering, fear 
and destruction, which are the ground and motive of a number 
of old Sumerian penitential psalms and hymns to En-lil, the 
great god of the storm spirits, at Nippur; and some of these 
Nippurian ‘psalms are, I fancy, liturgies of what we might call 
the vernal house cleaning, the repairing and setting in order 
of the mud-built temples year by year after the winter storms 
were past. Langdon has brought together a number of these 
liturgies, primarily Nippurian, in his ‘‘Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian Psalms,’’ which for convenience of reference I will 
make the basis of my comments. In these liturgies, and especi- 
ally in those which Langdon calls the Er-Sem-ma Psalms, the 
word or spirit (to follow Langdon’s translation) of En-lil is 
the cause of the disaster which is the motive of the psalm. 
Temples and houses are damaged or destroyed, not by some 
outside foe, as Langdon supposes, but, as his own translations 
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show, by the rain, the thunder, the lightning and the hail, which 
work the havoc. It is En-lil, the lord of the storm demons, 
whose word and whose spirit (better wind) cause devastation 
thru the celestial torrents of the rainy season, washing down 
mud walls and bringing disaster on the temples and towns, or 
who releases the Anunnaki and other similar powers to work 
havoe in the storms, the hostile agencies mistaken by Langdon 
and others in some eases, I think, for the Elamites or other 
fleshly foes. So in Tablet I of the liturgy whose name, accord- 
ing to Langdon’s translation, is ‘‘Like the spirit itself immu- 
table,’’ we have this vivid picture of the destruction wrought 
by En-lil’s word—wind and thunder: . 


‘‘The word which stilleth the heavens on high. 

‘‘The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder. 
‘‘The word which bringeth woe to the Anunnaki. 

‘‘His word is an onrushing storm, which none can oppose. 
‘*His word stilleth the heavens and causeth the earth to retire. 
‘‘Mother and daughter like a cane mat it rends asunder.’’ 


Another liturgy, entitled ‘‘The erying storm,’’ is an inear- 
nation of the spirit of the storm, which comes from the wrath 
of the deity and does mischief in the lands of (names to be 
inserted as required), which storm spirit inhabits the very 
temple itself. 

Another series of Psalms ‘‘Like the spirit it is immutable’’ 
(IV) is a lament of the storm which is the word of Anu and 
En-lil, or various other gods (Ea, Marduk, Nebo, Shamash, ete.), 
which overflows and destroys and brings all manner of woe. 
At times the treatment of this word of the deity, ‘‘a word of 
majesty,’’ reminds one of the treatment of the voice of Yahaweh 
in Psalm 29. The second tablet of this series is a woe of or to 
various temples. 

Properly these liturgies belong to one place and primarily 
to En-lil, but they are adapted for use elsewhere by the addi- 
tion of other towns and temples, or addresses to other gods. In 
the Nippurian services, even those bearing a copy date as late 
as the first century, B. c., En-lil tends to be the one all pervad- 
ing spirit thru whom all things are don® and his word, which 
tends to be destructive and is finally identified with Nana, the 
active agent of the destruction. So in a Psalm described as 
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‘*On the flute to Ramman,”’ full of descriptions of the thunder 
storm and epithets of Ramman, whose thunder shakes En-lil’s 
temple and makes Nin-lil, his lady, tremble, En-lil addresses Ram- 
man, who hearkens to him and is appeased. It is a liturgy for 
the thunder storm, to control Ramman by the name and power 
of En-lil. 

There are also individual hymns to Ninib and Nergal, but, 
glorious as these gods are represented to be, in all cases they 
derive their power from En-lil. 

A number of these liturgies represent the woe and misery of 
the goddess and goddesses, givers of life, who suffer in and with 
their temples and their worshippers, and with nature beaten 
with storms, and who are the intercessors for their worshippers 
to En-lil. So in a series of six tablets (XI), much redacted at 
many periods down to the Seleucidan, the goddess (and god- 
desses) wail with sorrow for the destruction wrought by En-lil’s 
storms. He is appealed to with many honorific names, but his 
heart is estranged, and his neck stiff. Then again follow laments 
of the various goddesses over their respective cities (appar- 
ently, the application or adaptation of one liturgy or litany to 
different places), processions to the temple with supplications 
to En-lil (and other gods according to the place named), with 
great detail of titles and attributes, for restoration of the temples, 
ete.; and finally the ery of the goddess for her temples destroyed, _ 
and prayer to En-lil that his heart be stilled. 

It is the goddess, the life giver, for vegetable and animal 
nature alike, who suffers in and for the violence done to nature 
in the storms of winter, as also, as will be observed later, in the 
burning of summer. So in another psalm Ishtar complains for 
Erech, which has been brought to destruction thru the word 
of En-lil, and repeated mention is made of the rain, the wind, 
the thunder and the lightning. Langdon supposes the destruc- 
tion to have been wrought by the Elamites, but there is in fact 
no mention of them, but only of the devastation wrought by the 
violence of storms. And thruout these hymns, while it is pos- 
sible that a few may have been liturgies fit for destruction or 
injuries wrought by invaders, in general the theme is the destruc- 
tion of the storm, and so continually we hear of the ‘‘whistling 
wind,’’ the beating rain, the hail and thunder and lightning. 

Occasionally the destruction wrought is by flood as well as 
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storm. So in the hymn quoted above from Langdon of ‘‘Like 
the spirit itself immutable’’ (1), following the verse ‘‘mother 
and daughter like a cane mat it rends asunder,’’ he reads: 


‘‘The word of the Lord prostrates the marsh in full verdure. 
‘“‘The word of Marduk overflows the harvest in its season. 
‘The word of the Lord is an onrushing deluge 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 
‘‘The word of Marduk is a flood which turns away the dykes.* 
‘‘His word rends asunder the hugh Mesw trees. 
‘The spirit [wind or storm ?] reduces all things to tribute.”’ 


So again in a tablet from the series ‘‘Arise like the sun’”’ 
(X XI), where there is mention of destruction of or harm to 
the brick walls of Ekur at Nippur, the river flows and the 
storm beats. The rivers do in fact begin to rise in March, 
before the rainy season is altogether over, and a premature rise 
may involve destruction of the unready dykes, and damage 
of crops and buildings. Later on also an excessive rise of the 
waters may have the same results; and I well remember a 
night in May when the whole Affech tribe was working at the 
dykes and dams to save their crops and villages from destruc- 
tion from the flooding canals. 

If, as I suppose, these psalms were liturgies connected with 
the winter storms and the repair of their destruction, they 
might be well connected particularly with a festival approxi- 
mately of the vernal equinox, not primarily reckoned, however, 
by the turning of the sun, but by the turning of the season, 
and therefore originally occurring about the beginning of March. 

While En-lil with his winter storms is an agent of destruction 
to the homes and dwellings of man, and causes lamentation to 
the goddess of life giving and bearing, he is also an agent of 
fertility to the soil, and is at times referred to as the god of 
the earth and harvests (so XIII, perhaps the finest of all the 
hymns in Langdon’s volume). The dry ground of autumn, in 
which the grain has been sown, is softened and fertilized by 
his storms, and already in February the earth may begin to 
yield her increase. In March the palm trees flower, to fruit 


*TI suspect that these verses in which Marduk takes the place of En-lil 
belong to some of the redactions of the original psalm. 
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from June until September, according to variety and locality. 
In May the grain is harvested. In the meantime the rivers 
have begun to rise, and by the end of May the Euphrates, and 
by the end of June the Tigris, is in full flood, just at the month 
of Tam=nuz.' These floods bring with them a huge load of rich 
mud. As the waters recede the flooded lands are planted, at 
the present day as presumably always, with quick growing 
vegetables, which speedily fruit and wither. By the beginning 
of September the floods have altogether receded, and during the 
autumn canals are dry, the earth is parched, the climate is 
torrid and sickly, the land desolate and barren; but at this 
time are planted the crops in the land enriched by the flood 
deposits, just when life is at its deadest, before the first of the 
former rains. 

The summer season was the time of the Tammuz worship, 
and particularly, apparently, midsummer, as indicated by the 
name Tammuz given to the midsummer month. We have numer- 
ous and very ancient Sumerian liturgies for this cult, which 
was both ancient and popular. To use first some of these 
liturgies contained in Langdon’s volume above referred to: in 
his No. I Ishtar laments for her spouse, Tammuz, Alas, ete., 
with various titles, and he is described as various plants. But 
in the summer floods not only does plant life, but also animal 
life suffer. So No. II commences with a plaint for the suffer- 
ing and slaughter of flocks and herds, and an alas for Tammuz, 
who has gone into the bosom of the earth, to the land of the 
dead. Then follows another alas, much as before, for Tammuz, 
the seed buried in the ground. III begins with the alas, and 
contained apparently a descent of Ishtar in search of Tammuz. 
IV is a lament on the flute, the accompaniment regularly 
assigned to this ritual, consisting of an address by Ishtar in 
which she tells of the disappearance of Tammuz, his descent 
to the underworld, and her mourning for him. V is an alas, 
a lament for Tammuz and the death of verdure. VI, ‘‘She 
that sits in humiliation’’ (in 8 parts) is dramatic in character 
and is a ritual for women. It concludes with a suggestion of 
the resurrection element in the Tammuz cult: ‘‘My peace may 
he bring.”’ 

1There is considerable variation in calendars, but in Nippur the 4th 
month seems always to have been the month of Tammuz. 
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In general it appears from these texts that Tammuz is the 
crops, which are buried or sown or planted to rise later from 
death unto life. This burial or planting is accompanied with 
much wailing and lamentation : 


‘‘The hero, your lord, has suffered destruction. 
‘“‘The god of grain, the child, your lord has suffered 
destruction.’’ 


The fertilization of the ground is extended also to cover the 
fertilization of flocks and herds, so that the ritual includes 
finally all life giving, vegetable and animal alike; besides 
crops, trees, human beings, flocks and herds, even bees and their 
honey are included in the laments and exultations of these 
liturgies : 


‘*When Tammuz slumbers, sheep and lambs slumber, 
she goats and kids slumber. 

‘‘The lord, the exalted one, into the nether world has 
taken his place. 

‘‘Into the abodes of the abyss set my thoughts.’’ 


Certain phrases in these liturgies represent his burial as a sub- 
mergence by the floods, as: 


‘‘In his infaney in a sunken boat he lay. 
**In his manhood in the submerged grain he lay.”’ 


He is repeatedly called a child, but is also a shepherd and 2 
brother, the liturgies varying between the thought of him as an 
infant or a full-grown man, and indeed in the same psalm he 
may be represented as both. Similarly he is indifferently child, 
or brother or spouse of Ishtar. 

Besides these hymns we have many others representing him 
as the green corn or the grain in the field, which has not yet 
drunk the water, as ‘‘Lord of the shepherd’s cot,’’ ete.; but 
always and everywhere he is connected with Ishtar. 

In the Gilgamesh epic Tammuz is mentioned as the bride- 
groom of Ishtar’s youth, to whom she clings with weeping year 
after year. This occurs in the sixth tablet of that epic, and 
apparently the sixth month was sacred to Ishtar, as was also 
the fifth month, Ab, the month of the ‘‘mission of Ishtar.’’ That 
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mission was connected with the Tammuz cult, as is shown by 
a liturgy in Semitic translation, preserved almost complete in 
the Ashurbanipal library, the descent of Ishtar into the under- 
world, whither she does to seek for dead Tammuz, with the 
result that nature, robbed of the element of sexual love in plant 
and animal life, comes to a standstill, and the gods are com- 
pelled to come to the rescue and bring about a resurrection. 
The Tammuz and Ishtar cults and rituals seem to overlap, run 
into one another and finally coalesce, and in some way to 
cover with their observances the three summer months of Tam- 
muz, Ab and Elul, which, be it observed, are in Babylonia the 
time from full flood and commencement of recession of the 
rivers to the complete abatement of flood. 

In the winter months the goddess was a sufferer from the 
storms of En-lil, with the people, and their intercessor for 
deliverance from the violence of the same. In the summer 
floods she, the mother of life, was still more intimately con- 
cerned, lamenting the death of her short-lived child or lover, 
herself going down into the underworld. She was womankind, 
the womb of nature seeking fertilization. Hence this cult was 
the eult of women, and connected with the lamentation of dead 
Tammuz were those sacrifices of female virtue, testified to for 
Babylonia by Herodotus and Strabo, for Phoenicia by Lucian. 

And now to return to the Tammuz cult. This cult belongs to 
the oldest Sumerian stratum. The ritual apparently from the 
outset contained first a series of lamentations for dead Tammuz, 
and then joy songs for his resurrection. 

Tammuz was Dumu-uzi, the true son, or more fully Dumu- 
uzi-abzu, true son of the great deep. He was a son of Ea. He 
was at the root of the great earth stalk which grew in Eridu, 
in the central place of the earth. But again, with Nin-gishzida, 
in the Adapa myth, he appears to be stationed at the gate of 
Anu’s abode. Elsewhere he appears to be identified with 
Ningishzida, to whom the fifth month belongs. But we have 
already seen how his cult coalesces with the cult of the mother 
goddesses covering both the fifth and sixth months. Properly 
speaking, the Tammuz cult, the original Sumerian Tammuz cult, 
belonged, I should suppose, to the month Tammuz, the fourth 
month. When the rivers had embraced and covered the lands 
and were fertilizing it, then was the month of Tammuz, the true 
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son of the great deep. But he was thought of first, not as vegeta- 
tion being born, but being buried. He was the one placed in a 
box beneath the water, the grain buried beneath the ground, 
dead and to be lamented: 


‘‘Alas! my hero Damu! 
**Alas! Child, true lord! 
* * * * * * * * 


* *+ * %£ %£ %8£® # 


‘‘His mother wails—she begins the wailing for him. 
‘‘Wailing and sighing—she begins the wailing for him. 
‘‘She rises—bitterly she wails! 

“‘She sits—she puts her hand on her heart. 

‘‘She breaks out in wailing—bitter is her wailing. 
‘‘She breaks out in lament—bitter is her lament.’’ 


‘‘He is gone, he is gone to the bosom of the earth, 
‘And the dead are numerous in the land.’’ 


The ‘‘How longs’’ of his psalms were how long until the 
return of vegetation. 


‘*How long will the springing up of verdure be withheld ? 
‘‘How long will vegetation be withheld?’’ 


The people of Babylonia of the present day, as already pointed 
out, plant their gardens of vegetables in the mud left behind 
as the waters recede. With such soil, and abundant water and 
a torrid sun, they grow with amazing rapidity, bear their fruit 
and are gone, to perish as the mud after a little is baked dry 
by the burning sun. This became part of the Tammuz ritual, 
but in itself considered this was something which might have 
been done any time while the waters were falling, i. e. thru 
the three months Tammuz, Ab and Elul, from June to 
September. 

Apparently the Tammuz who was lamented as dead was like- 
wise rejoiced for as one who should rise again. But this is not 
so clear, nor whether the rejoicing followed immediately on the 
lamentation, or after what interval? It is indicated in some 
of the Tammuz liturgies, but that is about all that we can say. 

Tammuz at the outset was associated with Ea, and his cult 
with the rise and fall of the rivers. But the turn of the rivers 
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from flood backward is coincident with the turn of the sun 
downward at the summer solstice. As the Sumerians began to 
observe and understand the heavens better this fact was ineor- 
porated in the Tammuz myth, and affected the Tammuz cult. 
He became the child of Shamash and it was thru his solar 
relation, I think, that he spread westward, connecting with or 
appropriating the myths and eult of the mid-summer god as 
Adonis, Lord, a testimony to the importance and popularity of 
the cult, in Syria, Phoenicia, and Greece. But as he went west- 
ward his cult continued in its essentials and in some of its 
details that of the original Sumerian Tammuz of southern 
Babylonia,—first the wailing for the death of the god, who is 
the fertilization principle, his burial and his descent to the 
underworld; the search for him by a forlorn, loveless, lifeless 
world; and then his joyful resurrection as the grain and the 
crops and all life restored after its burial in the womb of the 
earth. Even the planting of the gardens, which were a reality 
in Babylonia, was continued in the west under climatie condi- 
tions which made them unreal. In Babylonia the gardens of 
vegetables grew almost of themselves in the ooze of the receding 
floods ; in the west they were artificial, practically useless, growths 
of the speediest and most easily raised greens in shallow pots, 
sherds, ete., forced by watering under a hot sun: 

Plato testifies to the use of such. gardens in Athens in the 
Adonis ritual in his time, and also to the fact that that festival 
was celebrated in midsummer. We have a similar testimony for 
Alexandria at a later date, and in general this seems to have 
been true of the west. Only at Byblos in Phoenicia, according 
to Lucian, the festival coincides with the reddening of a certain 
river, which reddening, according to modern observers, occurs 
in the early spring, or even the late winter, with the melting of 
the snows. Here, therefore, it is claimed that the Adonis festi- 
val is a vernal not a midsummer festival. Here, apparently 
from Lucian’s account, the worship of Tammuz was closely 
associated with the cult of the mother goddess and the sacrifice 
of feminine virtue, as in Babylonia. 

The Adonis-Tammuz cult evidently reached Greece thru the 
Phoenicians, apparently at an early date. Its traces are sup- 
posed to be found in Homer, the god Linos being merely a 
misunderstanding of the Phoenician Adonis lament, Ai-lenu, 
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‘‘Alas for Us.’’ It is first clearly mentioned, I believe, by 
Plato, but as something ancient, well known in his time. 

The references to it in the Bible are fairly early, beginning 
with the eighth century B.c. Various writers have seen evidence 
of the cult and references to its ritual or practises in Gen. 35:8; 
Jud. 11:40; 21:18 ff.; Hos. 4:18, and I Kings 13:30; but the 
first really definite indubitable mention of a practice peculiar 
to and distinctive of the rites connected with the worship of 
Tammuz is contained in Is. 17: 10-11: 


‘‘For thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, 

‘* And the rock of thy refuge thou hast not remembered ; 
‘‘Therefore thou plantest Adonis gardens, 

‘‘And the cutting of an alien god thou sowest; 

‘In the day of thy planting thou forcest it, 

‘*And on the morrow thou makest grow thy seed; 
‘*Withered the harvest 

‘*In the day of sickness and cureless pain.”’ 


Whatever difficulties the passage presents in minor details the 
allusion is unmistakeable to the forced gardens of Adonis fos- 
tered with joy for an eight days, to wither and perish in sad 
lamentations. It is noteworthy that the passage occurs in a 
prophecy agaist Ephraim following and connected with a 
prophecy against Damascus in the period of the alliance between 
the two countries, 736-732 B. c. The implication of the passage 
is that the Adonis cult in Ephraim was borrowed from Damascus. 

The name Tammuz is mentioned only in Ez. 8:14: 

‘‘And he brought me to the opening of the gate of the house 
of Yahaweh, which is toward the north, and behold there women 
sitting bewailing Tammuz.’’ 

Here Ezekiel, writing in Babylonia, uses the old Sumerian- 
Babylonian name Tammuz. The vision is dated in the sixth 
year of the sixth month, or of the fifth month according to 
the LXII. If this is to be accepted as the time of the wailing, 
as seems probable, it would indicate that coalescence of the 
Tammuz cult with Ishtar worship, a ritual of women, to which 
I have already referred as having apparently taken place in 
Babylonia. The passage appears to describe a Babylonian cult 
practised at that time by some women in Jerusalem, as pre- 
‘sumably by some Jewish women in Babylonia. 
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Jer. 22:18 is also frequently cited as an allusion to the 
Adonis lamentation. In this passage Jeremiah says that Jehoi- 
akim shall not be lamented with the 


‘*Alas my brother and alas my sister;”’ 
**Alas lord (Adon) and alas his glory.’’ 


Doubtless these laments were used in the Adonis ritual, but I 
think that they were not adopted from that ritual for the 
ordinary lamentation for the dead, but the reverse; and that 
hence there is here no necessary reference to or even knowledge 
of the Adonis-Tammuz cult. 

There are also allusions to gardens in Is. 1:29; 65:3, and 
66:17, but the context in none of these cases suggests, as it 
seems to me, anything resembling the Adonis gardens. 

Apparently, therefore, we have in the Old Testament only 
two certain references to Adonis-Tammuz worship, once in 
Ephraim, and once in Judah, in both cases as a foreign cult, 
and never widespread or well established among Israelites or 
Jews. 
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THE ORDER OF THE LUKAN ‘INTERPOLATIONS’ 


Il THe SMALLER INTERPOLATION, LK. 6: 20-8:3 
B. W. Bacon 


Yale University 


It has been already noted' that Mt. and Lk. agree in introduc- 
ing, at the first convenient opportunity. afforded by their adop- 
tion of Mk.’s outline, not the Sermon on the Mount alone, as a 
résumé of the preaching of Jesus to the multitude, but the Ser- 
mon plus a narrative sequel. Moreover, the bridge is formed 
in each by a colophon of coincident form (and therefore, prob- 
ably derived from the Second Source?) which marked the tran- 
sition from discourse to narrative.* 

In this narrative section the Believing Centurion (@) occupied 
a place, but, as its reference to the unbelief of Israel implies, 
its position in § was nearer the close than the beginning. 
For we have no right to assume that Lk. has omitted none of 
the narratives of §. On the contrary the colloquy with the 
centurion implies not only an acquaintance on the centurion’s 
part with Jesus’ ministry of healing, but also a disappointment 
on Jesus’ part with the results of his gospel among his own 
people; for in the story the believing Gentile is used as a foil to 
the many unbelieving Jews of whom the reader is already 
supposed to know. In this brief narrative section (Lk. 7:1- 
8:3), we thus already encounter numerous indications of a dis- 
turbance of the original order. Can any common principle be 
discovered which will account for the present arrangement? 

In a general way Lk., arriving with 6:11 at the point where 
Mk. 3:6 relates the culmination of the opposition in plots 
against Jesus’ life, shows himself conscious of a certain lack 

*See Art. I JBL., xxxiv. (1915), 166-179. In the series the articles 
will be referred to by numbers only as I, IT, III. 

*In distinction from @ (double-tradition material) the Second Source 
will be designated $. will be used for editorial material, with sus- 


pended ‘‘Mt.,’’ ‘‘Mk.,’’ ‘‘Lk.,’’ to indicate the special redactor. 
*T, p. 168. 
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in Mk., his principal source. Doubtless he misses in Mk. 3: 7- 
4:25 an account of Jesus’ teaching of his own disciples; for the 
parables which in Mk. 4:1-34 are supposed to convey ‘‘the 
mystery of the kingdom”’ are not treated in Lk. as really ade- 
quate for the purpose. In Lk. the Markan parables of the 
kingdom are distributed on various occasions, or else omitted. 
Whether the existence of the Sermon in § suggested the need 
of supplementing Mk. at this point, or Lk. felt the deficiency 
independently, is immaterial. The great additions made by both 
Mt. and Lk. of teaching material at about the same point in 
Mk.’s narrative is evidence enough of their sense of its inade- 
quacy in this respect. 

But it is important to recognize that the disturbance created 
by Lk.’s large insertion of @ material in 6: 20 ff. is not strictly 
limited to the supplement itself; but extends to the adjoining 
Markan material. 

It would be too much to expect that a raconteur of Lk.’s skill 
should oblige the critics by making the divisions of his subject 
coincide exactly with the sutures of his documentary excerpts ; 
We must search for the idea and predominant motive of his 
supplementation in the alterations made in the Mk. context 
before and after. 

The readjustments of Mk.’s order by Lk. before and after 
his Smaller Interpolation are slight but significant. 

1. In Mk. 3:7-35 the interval between the Opposition to 
Jesus’ Ministry which culminated in Plots against his Life (Mk. 
2:1-3:6) and the Teaching in Parables (4: 1-33) is oceupied by 
three paragraphs explanatory of Jesus’ special relation to the 
inner circle to whom he delivered ‘‘the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’’ (4:10 f.). 


a. An editorial survey (ver. 7-12) describes the flock- 
ing of the multitude to the seaside plain and introduces 
(ver. 13-19) the Choosing of the Twelve. 

b. The saying on Spiritual Kin (ver. 35) is framed 
in a narrative setting (19°-21, 31-34) which is further 
expanded by the insertion of 

c. The @ incident of the Blasphemy of the Scribes 
(22-30). 


Both Mt. and Lk. deal freely with this connective tissue of 
8 
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Mk., omitting entirely the framework of b, displacing and scat- 
_ tering the editorial elements of a, and removing c to its proper 
@ context. 

The result of these changes is (for the rdéis of Lk. at least) 
a very manifest improvement, whether due solely to the evan- 
gelist’s own reflection, or (more probably) to the better order 
exhibited by the source-elements of Mk.’s agglomeration (List 
of the Twelve, Blasphemy of the Scribes, logion on Spiritual 
Kin) in their primary connection. The improvement of order 
in Lk. will be apparent from the following: 

1. The Choice of the Twelve (Lk. 12: 6-16) comes now to 
follow immediately the Opposition of the Scribes (Mk. 3: 1-6 = 
Lk. 6:6-11), thus avoiding the hysteron-proteron of Mk. 3:7, 
peta Tov pabytay airov. By the same simple transfer Lk. also 
avoids the extreme awkwardness of Mk.’s connection as respects 
time and place. Thus Mk. had 


(a) Gathering of the zoAd zAnb0s at the seaside (3: 7-12). 

(b) Departure of Jesus and a selected company éis 76 dpos 
(13-19*). 

(c) Return «is otxov, second dxdos, intervention of kin- 
dred (19°-21, 31-35). 

[(d) Disconnected episode of the Blasphemy of Scribes 
(22-30) ]. 

(e) Third appearance of the dyAos rAcioros at the sea- 
side (4:1). 


Mt.’s remedy for this is to make the multitude follow Jesus and 
the select company from the seaside plain «is 7d dpos (Mt. 4: 24- 
5:1). Lk.’s is simpler. By placing the Choice of the Twelve 
slightly earlier Jesus can come down with them from the moun- 
tain (6:17*) and preach to the assembled multitude on the 
seaside plain. To explain how the multitude comes to be assem- 
bled there Lk. has only to slightly modify Mk. 3: 7-12, setting 
forth that they had come from the regions specified ‘‘to hear 
him’’ and to be healed (6: 17-19). 

2. Equal improvement on Mk.’s rééis is obtained by deferring 
the omitted source elements of Mk. 3: 7-35. 

The cancellation by both Mt. and Lk. of Mk.’s unfavorable 
representation of Jesus’ Mother and Brethren (Mk. 3: 19°-21) 
was of course to be expected. Also the return to its ®@ context 
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(Lk. 11:14 ff.) of the digressive episode of the Blasphemy of 
the Seribes (Mk. 3: 22-30). This left unutilized of Mk.’s con- 
nective tissue only the logion on Spiritual Kin, whereof a not 
easily recognizable doublet appears in Lk. 11:27 f., connected 
as in Mk. with the Blasphemy of the Seribes.* The improve- 
ment (from Lk.’s point of view) resulting from the transfer 
of this to a point following, instead of preceding, the revelation 
of ‘‘the mystery of the kingdom”’ is very marked. Deferred to 
Lk. 8:19-21 the intervention of Jesus’ Mother and Brethren 
assumes the very opposite of the unfavorable aspect it bears in 
Mk.® In the Lukan context they appear after the Parable of 
the Sower, or (as we should more properly designate it) of 
Fruitful and Unfruitful Sowing, as examples of those who 
‘‘hear the word of God and do it.’’ The ensuing context (6: 22- 
9:50) resumes the narrative of Mk. 4:34-9:40, leaving the 
logion on Spiritual Kin, together with the Parable of Fruitful 
and Unfruitful Sowing and connected logia on ‘‘hearing the 
word of God’’ (8:4-18), to close the entire section devoted to 
the Teaching of Disciples. In short R™ closes the Interpola- 
tion which began with the Sermon, with this Markan incident, 
because as thus placed Jesus’ mother and brethren became the 
best examples of those who receive the word into good and 
fruitful soil. 

Lk.’s transposition of Mk. 3:20 f., 31-35, accordingly, is not 
a mere matter of improving the sequence of the narrative. 
Alterations of Markan order are very rare in Lk., and always 
have cogent occasion. In the present instance the changes of 
phraseology, which accompany the transposition and so decidedly 
alter the meaning, confirm the impression of editorial readjust- 
ment. They furnish indeed the key to the evangelist’s motive 
in constructing the whole section with which we are dealing. 

As we now see by the changes effected in the Markan context 
before and after the supplement® this section must be widened 
_ to inelude Lk. 6:12-8:21. The saying ‘‘My mother and breth- 

*This connection, purely pragmatic in character, is one of many 
indications that the points of contact between Mk. and @® are due to 
editorial supplementation of Mk. from &. 

5On the effort of later evangelists to mitigate the unfavorable reflec- 
tions of Mk. on the twelve and Jesus’ Kindred see Nicolardot, Procedés 
de Rédaction, 1908, p. 127. 

*Cf. especially Lk. 8: 22 with Mt. 4: 35. 
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ren are they that hear the word of God and do it’’ is the goal to 
which everything from the beginning of the supplement is 
leading up. Recognize this, and immediately the editorial 
treatment receives its explanation, both as respects alteration 
of phraseology and as respects the selection and order of mate- 
rial. The editor has the practical aim of commending those 
who ‘‘hear and do the word’’ (ef. 6: 27, 47; 8:4-21). He there- 
fore describes not only the teaching of Jesus, but the reception 
which it met from the Elect. 

This interest in the elect is no new thing with Lk. At the 
beginning of the Sermon the Beatitudes pronounced upon ‘‘the 
disciples’’ were emphasized by an antithesis of four Woes 
denounced upon the self-satisfied, while the contrast of the 
source between the ethic of former times and that of the chil- 
dren of God (‘‘they of old time said . . . But I say’’) is 
changed to a contrast between those who hear the word of God 
and those who turn a deaf ear to the message. ‘‘ Woe unto you 
‘that are rich . . . But unto you that hear I say’”’ is Lk.’s 
antithesis. He is already contrasting the two classes encoun- 
tered by the Teacher, the elect and the non-elect (ef. Acts 13: 48). 
In the Book of Acts it will become still more apparent how he 
aims to carry back the origins of the Christian brotherhood to 
the earliest and highest sources, just as in the Gospel he earries 
the story of John and Jesus back to an infarey among the meek 
and devout, the lowly saints who could be regarded as the real 
heirs of the promises. 

We may now turn from the Markan framework of the Inter- 
polation to the Interpolation itself, designating by A its teaching 
element (6: 20-49), and by B its narrative (7:1-8:3). 

The Sermon (A) ends with a parable which may well have 
suggested to Lk. the theme of this entire section: ‘‘Everyone 
that cometh unto me and heareth my words and doeth them I 
will show you to whom he is like’’ (6:46 ff.). This parable 
seems to be viewed by Lk. as the counterpart of the Markan 
parable of Fruitful and Unfruitful Sowing with which the 
section ends (8:4-18). Nor is this an inappropriate use of the 
material. Note that this parable is the only one of Mk.’s series 
of Parables of the Kingdom which Lk. here adopts, and that he 
interjects repeatedly references to ‘‘hearing the word and doing 
it.’” As in Mk., so here, at the close of the parable (8:8) Jesus 
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eries ‘‘ ‘He that hath ears to hear let him hear.’’’ The inter- 
pretation explains (v. 11) that, ‘‘the seed is the word of God”’ 
while the three classes who ‘‘hear and do not’’ are specified 
in verses 12, 13 and 14, followed by ver. 15 which illustrates 
‘‘such as having heard the word . . . bring forth fruit with 
persistence.’’ Finally the Markan sequence breaks off with ver. 
18 (= Mk. 4:24 f.) ‘‘Take heed, therefore, how ye hear; for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given’’ ete. 

This iteration and reiteration of warnings on ‘‘hearing the 
word of God and doing it,’’ especially when we note how Lk. 
has abbreviated and changed the text of Mk., and how he varies 
from the @ text of Mt., should suffice to define for us the 
pragmatic interest which controls him in the beginning and 
ending of the section appended to Mk.’s account of the Effects 
of Jesus’ Teaching (Mk. 1:40-3:12, 13-19—Lk. 5:12-6:11, 
17-19, 12-16), the section of the Smaller Interpolation. 

Unlike Mk., Lk. is here not so much bent on accounting for 
the disobedience of Israel as on exhibiting the obedience of the 
lowly remnant. At the close, Jesus’ mother and brethren are 
examples of the obedient, but the preceding Markan parable, 
and especially the selection from the appended Markan sayings, 
show that Lk. has also in mind the Markan contrast of obedient 
and disobedient. Herein lies the key to the subdivision of the 
section, which as we have already shown extends from 6:12 to 
8:21, the Markan material at beginning and end (6: 12-19 = 
Mk. 3: 13-19", 7-10, and 8: 4-21 = Mk. 4:1-25; 3:31-35) serv- 
ing as a mere framework for the non-Markan material. 

The Teaching section (A) and the Narrative section (B) of 
the non-Markan material seem to represent respectively to R “« 
the Sowing of ‘‘the word of God,’’ and its effect upon two 
classes of hearers, believing and unbelieving, obedient and dis- 
obedient. Our attention will be first directed to the latter. 

The following are the successive scenes of B: 


(1) Believing Centurion (7: 1-10) ; 

(2) Miracle at Nain (11-17) ; 

(3) Stumbling at John and Jesus by all save Wisdom’s 
Children (18-35) ; 

(4) Self-complacent Pharisee and Penitent Harlot (36- 
50) ; 

(5) Ministering Women (8: 1-3). 
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These are clearly so many illustrations in point to show how the 
penitent and lowly received the message, whereas Israel as a 
whole turned a deaf ear, some, like ‘‘the disciples of John,’’ 
stumbling; others, like the Pharisees, holding self-righteously 
aloof. Lk.’s addition to Mk. here is similar in pragmatic interest 
to the addition of the Woes to the Beatitudes. It emphasizes 
the distinction of the two classes among the Jewish hearers of 
Jesus. Not all were disobedient, as the hasty reader might 
infer from Mk. The rich and self-complacent rejected Jesus, 
but the lowly received the word of God. To make this applica- 
tion clearer the evangelist in 7:29 f. appends to his story of 
Jesus’ reply to ‘‘the messengers of John’’ an adaptation of 
the @ saying which Mt. more correctly reports in connection 
with Jesus’ reply to the messengers of the Sanhedrin (Mt. 
21:31 f.): 3 

Now all the people when they heard, and the publicans, justified God, 
having been baptized with the baptism of John. But the Pharisees and 


the lawyers rejected for themselves the counsel of God, not having been 
baptized of him. 


The editorial recasting of the comment is quite apparent from 


the phraseology (cf. ‘‘justified God.’’ ver. 39, with ‘‘Wisdom 
is justified of her children,’’ ver. 35; ‘‘rejected the counsel of 
God,’’ ver. 30, with Acts 2:23), and the reference to ‘‘the 
baptism of John’’ (cf. Mt. 21:25); but the fact of the transfer 
and adaptation makes the editor’s pragmatic interest doubly 
certain. He constructs the group of anecdotes in 7:1-8:3 (B) 
for the purpose of contrasting obedient and disobedient ‘‘hearers 
of the word.’’ 

With this key to the pragmatic purpose of R“- in our hands 
it is impossible any longer to imagine that he should be greatly 
concerned to retain the chronological order of source, or sources, 
supposing such an order to have once existed. The parable 
likening ‘‘everyone that cometh unto me and heareth my words 
and doeth them’’ to the man who built his house upon the rock, 
wherewith the Sermon (A) closes, has for our evangelist the 
same value and application as the Markan parable of Fruitful 
and Unfruitful Sowing, wherewith he ends the section. Between 
the two he inserts the series of anecdotes that mark the desired 
application. All are derived from other sources than Mk. All 
might be from $. But if from § they cannot be assumed 
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to stand in their original order; for the present order is too 
characteristically Lukan. To make this clear we must once 
more survey the rds of B, seeking a motive for the present 
sequence. 

(a) The Believing Gentile heads the series (7: 1-10) precisely 
as the same motive leads off in the Lukan story of the ministry 
as a whole, when Jesus, rejected by his fellow-townsmen in 
Nazareth, retorts with the reference to the sending of Elijah 
and Elisha to the Gentiles (4: 16-29). The prefixing has the 
same motive in each case (the motive so conspicuous in Acts), 
and in each ease involves a flagrant hysteron proteron.? But 
to this, R“: is sublimely indifferent. 

(b) The Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain (11-17) is 
generally (and doubtless correctly) understood to owe its present 
position to the more important © section on the Message of the 
Disciples of John which follows it. Whencesoever derived, it 
is held to have been prefixed by R™* to make good the refer- 
ence of ver. 22 ‘‘the dead are raised up,’’ the Markan instance 
(Jairus’ Daughter) being reserved for its authentic connection 
in 8: 49-56. 

(c) The Message of the Disciples of John and associated 
Stumbling of all save Wisdom’s Children (18-35) needs no justi- 
fication for its location. It forms the very nucleus and heart of 
the series, if indeed it did not actually suggest its formation. 
The disciples of John were a conspicuous element among those 
who came to the Lord and heard his word but did not build upon 
the rock. We have already adverted to R '’s underscor- 
ing of the desired application by the transfer hither of ver. 29 
f. (= Mt. 21:31 f.). This transfer also served to facilitate the 
inclusion of the second element of the © story, Jesus’ Complaint 
of the Generation which Stumbled both at the Baptist and Him- 
self. For this element was quite as germane to the pragmatic 
purpose of R** as the first, but the reader was not yet 
informed that ‘‘the Pharisees and lawyers’’ had ‘‘rejected the 
counsel of God.”’ 


*In 4:23 the miracles in Capernaum (4: 31 ff.) are presupposed. In 
7: 3, 9, 22, 31-35 not only the mighty works are presupposed, but Israel’s 
rejection of the gracious Messenger. The editor’s insertion of ver. 21 
before 22, and 29-30 before 31-35 only makes the anachronism more con- 
spicuous to the critical eye. 
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(d) The Penitent Harlot forms the close of the series, and 
does so with striking rhetorical effect so far as the Lukan prag- 
matism is concerned. "When the condensed summary of (e) the 
Women who Ministered is added in 8:1-3, the two form the 
best possible preface to Lk.’s new form of the Markan anec- 
dote of Jesus’ Mother and Brethren, introduced along with the 
Parable of Fruitful and Unfruitful Sowing and connected logia, 
but after it. If, however, we ask what is likely to have been 
the pre-Lukan order of c and d, it is hardly supposable that 
if both were drawn from § (as is highly probable from their 
mutual affinity) the narrator should have presented first (ver. 
34) the complaint against Jesus as ‘‘a friend of publicans and 
sinners’’ and afterwards (ver. 36 ff.) the account of his deal- 
ings which gave rise to it. The hysteron-proteron of the present 
order is as plain here as in the other eases. 

To sum up, the grouping of Lk. 7:1-8:3 is almost regardless 
of chronological sequence. R's purpose is pragmatic, deter- 
mined by the framework 6: 46-49, and 8: 4-21. 

No more favorable judgment can be rendered regarding & “*’s 
probable faithfulness to the contents of the source, or sources, 
employed in either A or B. 

On this point (cancellation by R*: of source material) the 
treatment of Mk. (for R™*- an authoritative source) affords no 
surer inference than in respect to order. 

Let the elements of this non-Markan section not also embodied 
by Mt. be designated J (7. e. peculium). We have nothing 
as yet to connect P'* with $; neither have we the right to 
consider the non-appearance in Lk. of elements which in Mt. 
form part of the context (}#/™Mt) evidence against their authen- 
ticity at this point in §. On the contrary, we have already 
seen evidence of editorial condensation by Lk. in 7:29 f. (= 
Mt. 21: 28-32), and have reason to suspect it further in 8:1-3 
(ji). Of the larger context which pursues a connected 
theme in Mt. 11:2-30; 12:17-21, 38-45; 20:1-16; 21: 28-32 
Lk. might easily defer or even omit altogether what was unsuited 
to his immediate purpose. He would not be ready to include the 
Woes on the Unbelieving Cities of Galilee (Mt. 11: 20-24 = Lk. 


*Matthaean ‘‘single tradition’? material is distinguished from Lukan 
by the suspended letters. 
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10: 13-16) until he had related the Mission of the Twelve and the 
Seventy. For similar reasons he would naturally defer to the 
same connection Jesus’ Thanksgiving for the Revelation given 
to Sons (Mt. 11: 25-30 = Lk. 10:21 f.). All this is completely 
accounted for by the pragmatic purpose of the group. 

As regards the probability of omissions from the Smaller 
Interpolation whether from A, its teaching section, the Sermon 
on the Higher Righteousness (Lk. 6: 20-49), or from B, the 
narratives of 7:1-8:3, we must first of all take account of the 
able discussion of Sir John C. Hawkins in the work already 
cited.® 

Considering that both Mt. and Lk. have omitted passages 
from the Second Source, Sir John ranks first in probability 
among such the omission by Lk. of the substance of Mt. 5: 17-48, 
i. e. the Antitheses of the Higher Righteousness. He submits 
first the general a priori consideration that Lk. systematically 
omits ‘‘anti-Pharisaic material.’° He also submits two specific 
reasons: (a) the phrase aAda tpiv A€yw Tots dxovovew (Lk. 
6:27)"4 and (b) the saying on Divorce (Lk. 16:17 f.) appar- 
ently drawn from the Antitheses (cf. Mt. 5:31 f.). On these 
grounds Sir John 


would place Mt. 5: 17-48 by itself as a section which we may regard 
as more likely to have formed part of Q” than any other which is found 
only in a single Gospel.” : 


This agrees with the opinion expressed by the present writer 
on the same section in a volume on The Sermon on the Mount.** 

As set forth in both Mt. and Lk. the ethie of the Sermon is 
not absolute but relative. Present these precepts in the absolute 
form and they become irrational. Neither Nietzsche nor Tolstoy 
shows good exegesis in separating the so-called precept of non- 
resistance from its context. For when Jesus sets up as the 
standard ‘‘your Father’? who ‘‘is kind even to the unthank- 


* Oxford Studies ‘‘The Double Tradition of Mt. and Lk.’’ 

Cf. Luke’s omission of Mk. 7: 1-23 and 10: 1-12. 

“With this inserted phrase compare the observations made above on 
the editorial motive of the section 7: 1-8; 21. 

In the citation ‘‘Q’’ is used to designate the source. 

Op. cit. p. 133. 

4 Macmillan Co., 1902, pp. 37-40. 
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ful and the evil,’’ this is but the culminating example out of a 
series intended to illustrate a single general principle. This 
principle cannot be better expressed than in Eph. 5:1: ‘‘Be 
ye therefore imitators of God as beloved children and walk in 
love.’’ Imitation of God’s goodness is the supreme virtue, alone 
befitting ‘‘sons.’’** But neither Jesus nor the evangelist can 
have meant to represent God as absolutely non-resistant to evil. 
The Source teaches simply that the current tit-for-tat ethics, 
good for good, evil for evil, is not enough. The ‘‘righteousness 
of God’’ must exceed. It goes beyond the lex talionis. God 
not only resists evil, but (in Pauline phrase) ‘‘overcomes it 
with good.’’ This ‘‘goodness’’ is to be limited by only one 
consideration—its effectiveness. When it tends to encourage 
evil instead of overcoming it it ceases to be imitation of God. 
Long-suffering, non-resistance, are indeed to be carried to an 
extreme like that of the long-suffering Father. But when resist- 
ance is better adapted to overcoming evil than non-resistance the 
divine example should be followed in this respect also. 

The point for the critic to observe is that by the testimony of 
both Mt. and Lk. to the original form of the Sermon the right- 
eousness of God was presented by § in the comparative degree. 
But the omissions of Lk. tend strongly to obscure this. In Mt. 
the relativity of the new commandment to the old is strongly 
emphasized. The Antitheses illustrate the contrast of the higher 
righteousness of ‘‘sons’’ with that of ‘‘the scribes and Phari- 
sees.”’ In Lk. also the affirmative element of the new law 
remains; but this is only half the teaching, and instead of 
Mt.’s vigorous contrast ‘‘They of old said . . . But I say,”’ 
it is appended by Lk. under the new rubric ‘‘But unto you which 
hear I say’’ (6:27). Something remains, even in Lk., of the 
contrast between the divine ‘‘goodness’’ and human, tit for tat 
‘‘righteousness.’’ But the omission of the illustrative Antitheses 
almost spoils the intended effect. Lk. is so intent on avoiding 
‘‘anti-Pharisaic’’ material, and so eager to emphasize his own 


* The conception is common to Stoic and Graeco-Jewish ethics of this 
period. Cf. Ps. Aristeas, 188, 192, etc., and see Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, 1909, p. 199. ‘‘In its broad features holiness is 
but another word for Imitatio Dei.’’ Schechter refers to Num. R. 9:4 
and 17: 6. 
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contrast of the obedient who ‘‘hear the word,’”* that we may 
be quite sure Sir John Hawkins is right in regarding Mt. as here 
the better representative of $.'* 

Justice to the Source requires, therefore, first of all restora- 
tion of the Antitheses, and second, that we cancel Lk.’s editorial 
adversative ‘‘But to you which hear I say,’’ substituting some- 
thing like the formula of the Matthean Antitheses: ‘‘They of 
old time said . . . But I say ...’’ In short the Gospel 
of the Naassenes quoted by Hippolytus (V. 7) is quite justified 
in combining this passage of the Sermon with the anecdote in 
Mk. 10: 17-22 of the Rich Young Man seeking the Way of Life ; 
for in both the higher ‘goodness’ of God is set in contrast with 
written precepts as giving the Christian standard of ethies. The 
anecdote of the Rich Suppliant takes the place (doctrinally) in 
Mk. of the Sermon on the Mount, as we have seen. The Naas- 
senes show their appreciation of the fact by giving the answer 
of Jesus in this form: 


Why callest thou me ‘good’; there is but One who is good, my Father 
in heaven, who causeth his sun to rise upon the just and the unjust, and 
sendeth rain upon saints and sinners.* 


Mk. was not ignorant of §. In this same anecdote he bor- 
rows the phrase ‘‘Thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’’ But 
Mk. is too much of a Paulinist to include a nova lez in his Gospel. 
and therefore puts the teaching in the form more congenial to 
him of the living example. Lk. too is not pro-Pharisaic. He 
does not exclude the Woes against them of Lk. 11:37-44. But 
Lk. is eager to show that the consistent Pharisee is almost a 
Christian (Acts 23:6-9; 24:14-21; 26:5-8, 27 f.).. Pharisees 
are guilty of ‘‘hypocrisy’’ (Lk. 12:1). They are ‘‘lovers of 


Tn addition to the instances adduced in 7: 1-8: 21 see also Lk. 10: 16 
and 11: 28. 

On the fundamental teaching of the sermon of imitation of the divine 
*“goodness,’’ see Bacon, ‘‘Thankworthy Goodness’’ in Expositor, VIII, 
42 (June, 1914), 502-518, and S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, ch. XIII ‘‘The Law of Holiness and the Law of Goodness.’’ 
Marcion gives his own conception of the contrast by declaring Jehovah 
the Jewish God of the O. T. to be the god of mere unrelieved justice, but 
God the Father of Jesus to be the God of ‘‘goodness.’’ 

8 Preuschen, Antilegomena, p. 11, lines 20-24. 
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money’’ (16:14). Their conduct does not agree with their 
principles. They have the form and not the spirit. But if they 
lived up to their professions they would be ‘‘not far from the 
kingdom of God.’’ Lk., then, may be admitted to exclude ‘‘anti- 
Pharisaic material’’; but only if by ‘‘anti-Pharisaic’’ we mean 
teachings opposed to the piety of the Old Testament. Now on 
their negative side the Antitheses of the Sermon come very close 
to such opposition. They can easily be distorted into semblance 
to the ‘‘Antitheses’’ of Marcion; and when we observe how 
Lk. has uniformly cancelled Mk.’s anti-legalistic utterances (Mk. 
7:1-23; 10:1-12) it becomes quite credible that he should can- 
cel the Antitheses. 

Still more illuminating examples of Lk.’s caution in admitting 
material which might give aid and comfort to the antinomian 
enemy will be found in his attachment to the parable of the 
Great Supper (Lk. 14: 15-24) of the severe sayings on ‘‘casting 
out’’ (v. 35) those who do not show persistence in well-doing 
(vy. 25-35). Similarly he attaches sayings on the Perpetuity of 
the Law and of the Marriage Obligation to the radical @ utter- 
ance Lk. 16:16 ( = Mt. 11:12). 

We must not only correct Lk.’s cancellations from Mt.’s 
version of the Sermon (of course avoiding Mt.’s very copious 
and easily recognizable additions) but Lk.’s order as well. For 
(as is commonly recognized) in Lk. 6: 27-38 verses 27-29" are 
transposed from after 29°-30, and verse 31, belongs after 42, 
where it would follow in Mt. save for the Matthean additions.’® 

Addition also has been resorted to in Lk.’s form of the Sermon, 
as well as cancellation and transposition, though to a far less 
extent than in Mt.’s. 

Whether the affixing of the Woes (#i'*) to the Beatitudes 
is the work of R '* as compiler or composer would be difficult 
to determine. On the other hand we may properly repeat here 
the assertion made in a previous volume: 


The two logia Lk. 6: 39-40 have certainly a fictitious connection. As 
the paragraph stands the sense must be ‘‘Beware of assuming to guide 
when not yourself enlightened.’’ . . . But it can hardly be admitted 
that Jesus should have applied to any disciple of his own, however over- 
hasty to assume the functions of a teacher, the epithet of ‘blind guide.’ 


*See for proof Bacon: The Sermon on the Mount, Macmillan, 1902, 
p. 157. 


* Sermon on the Mount, p. 158. 
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In fact the witness of Mt. 7:1-5 where Lk. 6:41 f. follows 
6:38 without a break (much to the advantage of the sense) 
should suffice to prove that in Lk. verses 39 and 40 have been 
interjected editorially. The reason is doubtless the superficial 
resemblance of the two cases: the brother who with a beam in 
his own eye attempts to remove the splinter from his neighbor’s 
Lk. 6:39 f., and the blind man guiding the blind (Lk. 6: 41 f. = 
Mt. 7:3-5). Both logia are @ material (Lk. 6:39 = Mt. 15:14 
and Lk. 6:40 = Mt. 24:10 f.); but little can be said for Lk.’s 
location. In both cases the Matthean setting is at least as good 
as Lk.’s, and is followed by the fourth evangelist (Lk. 6:39 = 
Jn. 9:40 f., Lk. 6:40 = Jn. 13:16; 15:20). But © material 
is not likely to be all from §. As previously stated ‘‘The say- 
ings have the appearance of logia attached from floating tradi- 
tion.’ In the ease of mere detached sayings connected neither 
with one another nor their context the presumption against a 
third source dwindles to very slight importance. If this be a 
ease of independent attachment by Mt. and Lk. of floating logia, 
we have in the latter an instance of the disruption of the order 
of § by addition. If it should prove possible to establish the 
original context in § (whether Mt. 10:24 f.; 15:14 or some 
other) we should have a case of transposition effected either by 
Lk. or by some earlier redactor (R 5), with the idea of rebuk- 
ing the tendency to be ‘‘many teachers’’ (Jas. 3:1). 

Thus in A as well asB & “ already gives evidences of 
omission, of addition, and of transposition, in the @ material. 
Whether in every case our own third evangelist (R*) is 
personally responsible for the change, or merely adopts the work 
of some earlier redactor (R*) cannot yet be made out; but the 
question does not affect the present argument, which aims only 
to show that the present order of the @ material in Lk. has 
suffered extensive changes from the sequence of § & “* does 
not extend to the Second Source the extreme deference paid to 
Mk. This is certainly true as regards its order, and almost as 
certainly its contents, especially in narrative material. 


Recognizing, as we must, the untrustworthiness of all infer- 
ences from the present order of Lk.’s Smaller Interpolation to 
the rags of § may it not be possible to draw more reliable 
‘deductions from comparison with Mt. and Mk.? 


**So Sermon on Mt., p. 159; cf. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, pp. 28, 81. 
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We have seen it to be probable that $ led over from an 
account of Jesus’ teaching to some more or less extensive outline 
of his healing activity. This suggests that we may do well to 
consider the Lukan group whose agglutination of anecdotes we 
have already studied in the light of the corresponding groups in 
Mk. 1: 40-3: 6 and Mt. 8: 1-9:34. For even the Matthean group 
answers more or less closely to Mk. 1: 40-3:6. All three con- 
nections conform to the broad general rule of gospel structure: 
After description of the Beginning of the ministry an account 
of its Effects. 

Mk. 1:40-2:22 is a group of anecdotes illustrative of Jesus’ 
works, his following, and his mode of life. Like the Matthean 
Series it begins with the Healing of the Leper (1: 40-45), but 
leads over through that of the Paralytic (2:1-12, used to 
prove Jesus’ right to Forgive Sins) to a small group (2: 13-22) 
whose motive is Defense of Jesus from the charge of associa- 
tion with publicans and sinners and of neglecting the fasts. In 
@® (Mt. 11:1-19 = Lk. 7: 18-35) the motive of the great dis- 
course on John the Baptist is to answer the question ‘‘Art thou 
he that should come?’’ It is answered in a sense corresponding 
to the Isaian doctrine of the rejected Servant. Mk’s use of the 
material, however, is for a slightly different purpose. The Heal- 
ing of the Leper (Mk. 1: 40-45), which stands quite outside the 
meagre framework of chronological sequence as one of a multi- 
tude of similar occurrences, is introduced nierely to illustrate 
how the importunities of the sick compelled Jesus to withdraw 
(cf. verses 38 and 45). The rest of the connection, however 
(2: 1-22), is introduced for the sake of its bearing on the Growth 
of Opposition. Annexed are two further anecdotes of Sab- 
batarian controversy which lead up to plots against Jesus’ life, . 
(3:6). Obviously Mk. connects Sabbath-keeping with fasting, 
as in Oxyrh. Log. II, and uses the two Sabbath stories in sue- 
cession to set in clearer light his own radical conception of 
Jesus’ attitude of opposition to the scribes and the Mosaic law. 
Very significantly the Sabbath controversies are introduced by 
Mt. in 12:1-14 as part of a separate division (mainly @) on 
this subject. 

Now it has been shown in Beginnings of Gospel Story? that 
the series of anecdotes in Mk. 1: 40-2: 20 (Leper Healed, Procla- 


=P, 23. 
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mation of Forgiveness, Eating with Publicans and Sinners, 
Fasting of John’s Disciples, Jesus’ Disciples Sons of the Bride- 
chamber, Rights of New against Old) ‘‘appears to be suggested 
by the section of @ on the Stumbling of Israel,’’ a portion of 
which was already employed by Mk. in 1:1-13. It would seem, 
then, that just as traces of an older motive remain in Mt.’s 
series of Ten Mighty Works (Mt. 8:1-9:34) and Stumbling of 
Israel (11: 2-12: 45), this older motive relating to the Effect of 
the Ministry, so in Mk. also the section whose editorial motive 
is the Growth of Opposition, shows intrinsic traces of an older 
motive, kindred but not identical in character. In Mk. we are 
told how opposition is aroused by Jesus’ claims of superhuman 
authority, how it culminated in plots by ‘‘ Pharisees and Herodi- 
ans’’ against his life (3:6). Jesus has presumed to forgive sins, 
disregard distinctions of caste, set aside observance of fasts and 
Sabbaths ‘‘because he is the Son of man.’’ This is the charac- 
teristic point of view of R™*., illustrated again in the charge 
which brings about the death of Jesus in 14: 61-64, but it is 
certainly, both in its occurrence here and in chapter 14, an unhis- 
torical conception.”* True, the embodied material also aims to 
show how the Jews were ‘‘stumbled in him,’’ but in @ the 
motive is somewhat different, and the apologetic does not rest on 
bald appeal to miracle. It depicts Jesus at work in the character 
of the Isaian Servant. Jesus is set forth in his mode of life, his 
compassionate service to the ‘‘little ones,’’ his associates, as 
fulfilling the Isaian ideal. He comes with healing proclaiming 
‘‘olad tidings to the poor.’’ He meets opposition, but of alto- 
gether different character from that described by Mk. @ does 
not make even the scribes find fault with Jesus for presumption 
in encroaching on the prerogative of God. That is Markan 
(cf. Mk. 14: 60-64). The Servant of God in @ is too meek and 
unassuming. To the self-righteous he is a mere man of the 
people, a glutton and wine-bibber mingling with publicans and 
harlots. 

This @ conception of Jesus as ‘‘made a minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the sake of the promise given to the fathers,’’ 


8 Mk. 2: 27, where a more constructive, less dogmatic attitude, is taken 
toward the Sabbath, with use of the more liberal rabbinic interpretation 
(see Beginnings, ad loc.), is found neither in D nor in either Synoptic 
parallel. 
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‘*born of a woman, born under the law’’ and as meekly ‘‘endur- 
ing the reproach’’ of Israel, is certainly more authentic (Paul 
himself being witness), than the Markan, which represents him 
as overriding the law by superior authority as ‘‘Son of man”’ 
supported by miraculous power. 

Taking Mk. 2:1-3:6 as a whole, and comparing 12:13 and 
14: 60-64 it is obvious that R™* thinks of the charge against 
Jesus, his trial, condemnation, and death, in the same terms as 
would be used in the case of the condemnation and death of 
Stephen and James the Just at the hands of the same persecutors. 
Stephen is stoned because he had said ‘‘Behold I see the heavens 
opened and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.’’ James was stoned (as Hegesippus relates) in conse- 
quence of acknowledging Jesus publicly as ‘‘the Son of man’’ 
who would come again in judgment." So in Mk. 2:1-3:6 and 
14: 60-64 Jesus himself excites the same murderous Jewish oppo- 
sition by the same presumptuous claims. Here he professes 
authority as ‘‘Son of man’’ to forgive sins (2:10) and to 
disregard the Sabbath (2:28).2> But this is not only historically 
anachronistic; it is an alteration of the meaning of the source. 
In Beginnings of Gospel Story (ad loc.) it was made clear, 
(independently of Loisy), that the interjected controversy with 
the seribes over Jesus’ claim of the right to forgive sins (2: 6-10) 
is a later editorial supplement, not originally connected with 
the Healing of the Palsied Man. Still more significant for our 
purpose is the sequel in ver. 13-17, where Jesus raises opposi- 
tion by ‘‘eating and drinking with publicans and sinners,”’ 
and still further in ver. 18-22, where he declines to fast with 
the Pharisees and the disciples of John. These @ data are used 
by &™«. in illustration of his theme, the Growth of Opposition. 
But their appositeness is more apparent than real, since they 

* Ap. Euseb. H. E. II, xxiii, 3-19. The ‘‘scribes and Pharisees’’ set 
James on ‘‘the pinnacle of the temple’? and demand ‘‘ What is the door 
of Jesus?,’’ to which James replies: ‘‘Why ask ye me concerning Jesus 
the Son of man? He himself sitteth in heaven at the right hand of the 


great Power and is about to come on the clouds of heaven.’’ Cf. Mk. 
14: 62 and Acts 7: 56. 

* The combination is probably Markan. In Mt. 12: 1-15 a new setting 
is found (as above noted) for the Sabbatic controversies; and the fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 5: 1-47) only connects the right to forgive sins by implication 
in the defense of the judicial authority of ‘‘the Son of man’’ (5: 22-30). 
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have intrinsically nothing to do with the charge of blasphemy in 
claiming to be the Son of man which issues in the conspiracy 
of 3:6. On the contrary the title ‘‘Son of man’’ and the 
authority alike are enigmatic in Mk. , we know, employed 
the title (Mt. 11:19 = Lk. 7:34), though no fragment survives 
to explain why, or in what sense. But we need only turn to 
the ® context to see the true connection of the anecdotes. In 
@® (Mt. 11—Lk. 7) they illustrate the ‘stumbling’ of the 
Baptist (and Israel) ‘‘in’’ Jesus. And this stumbling of Israel 
is because he is not the épxdpevos they look for, but corresponds to 
the suffering Servant of Isaiah, proclaiming glad tidings to the 
poor, healing the sick and saving the lost. Neither to the Baptist 
nor to the wicked and adulterous generation®® is this an aecept- 
able ‘‘Son of man.”’ 

It is quite apparent, then, that Mk. in 2:1-3:6 displays his 
own adaptation of older sequences precisely as do Mt. and Lk., 
though with a much less tolerant spirit toward Jewish beliefs 
and institutions. Mk.’s material reflects two motifs, one that 
of the Rejected Servant (2:1-22) earlier than the present 
Markan context, the other that of Opposition to Jesus’ Preten- 
tions as Son of Man, which may be simply that of ® ™* himself. 
The former motif is identical with that of @ in Lk. 7: 18-35 = 
Mt. 11: 2-19, and has the following sequence: 


Healing the Leper, Mk. 1: 40-45. 
Proclaiming Forgiveness, 2: 1-12. 
A Friend of Publieans,. 2: 13-17. 
Disciples of John fast, 2: 18-23. 


Item 1 of Mark’s series (Leper Healed) sits loosely to the 
context, but the remainder is closely linked. Item 3 (Call of 
Levi; cf. Lk. 7: 36-50 and 19: 1-10) seems to blend this leit-motif 
of @ with that of the Mission of the Twelve. The banquet scene 
in which Jesus associates with ‘‘publicans and sinners’’ is 
quite subordinate in Mk. to the interest of the growth of Jesus’ 
following, though it is noticeable that no attempt is made as yet 

**The fourth evangelist as usual takes ground above either Mk. or @. 
Jesus is ‘‘the Son of man’’ and has judicial authority (Jn. 5: 27) but 
his judgment is that of the light which comes into the world (7d ¢és 
é\pdvdev, 3: 19-21), and the title 6 épxduevos is explicitly applied to him 
in this sense in the Prologue (1:9); ef. 6:14; 11:27 and Heb. 10: 37. 


9 
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to identify Levi with any member of the Twelve. This occurs 
only later, in Mt. 9:9. In the Markan source the incident can 
have had no other application than Lk. 7:36-50 (Penitent 
Harlot) and 19: 1-10 (Zacchaeus). Indeed were it not for the 
name and location the story of Zacchaeus might be only a 
variant of Mk. 2: 13-17. 

From the traces of precanonical groupings in Mt. and Mk. we 
return to the Shorter Interpolation of Lk., asking the question 
whether similar traces of precanonical rdéis and similar editorial 
adjustment to the canonical rags can be found. 

It is noticeable that in Lk. 7: 1-8:3 no direct trace appears of 
the Healing of the Leper, though we s..vuld expect to find an 
instance of the kind before the reference in 7:22 ‘‘the lepers 
are cleansed.’’ At least, when Lk. inserts from an unknown 
source in 7:11-17 (Widow’s Son) an instance to meet the 
reference ‘‘the dead are raised up’’ we have a right to expect 
that the incident of the Healed Leper if once a part of the con- 
text would not lightly have been removed; for even the inserted 
editorial summary in ver. 21 (‘‘in that hour he cured many”’ 
ete.) makes no specific mention of the cleansing of lepers. 
Manifestly the difference is that in 5:12-16 Lk. had already 
related the Leper incident in Markan form and connection; 
whereas his Markan example of raising the dead came later 
(Lk. 8: 40-48). The taking up of Mk. 1: 40-45 in Lk. 5: 12-16 
would of course necessitate the cancellation of its $ equivalent 
in Lk. 7.7" 

If we may assume with some critics that the incident of the 
Samaritan Leper (Lk. 17: 11-19) is a variant form of the same 
anecdote, there will be a certain analogy of editorial procedure 
between it and the Raising of the Widow’s Son (Lk. 7:11-18). 
In both cases we have a miracle heightened by the typical Lukan 
pathos (Samaritans, widows ete.). In the case of the former 
(‘‘Lepers are cleansed’’) the heightened variant is deferred. 
In the case of the latter (‘‘the dead are raised up’’) Lk. intro- 
duces the variant (Widow’s Son at Nain) immediately before 
the reference, because the equivalent Markan incident (Jairus’ 
Daughter, Mk. 5: 22-43 — Lk. 8:41-56) is deferred. Whether 


On the evidence for acquaintance by Mt. and Lk. with this form 
see Beginnings of Gospel Story p. 20, note on ver. 40, 41. 
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in either case the Lukan variant is derived from § can be 
decided only by scrutiny of its style and intrinsic motive. Cer- 
tainly there is a close relation of motive between the anecdote 
of the Believing Gentile and that of the Grateful Samaritan. 
In each ease the point is directed against the obduracy of 
Israel. ‘‘This stranger’? puts to shame the home-born. We 
could, of course, attribute this special adaptation in the Samar- 
itan Leper to Lk.’s own editorial revision, which would leave 
little to distinguish the basic story from Mk. 1: 40-45. But in 
the case of the Believing Centurion (@®) this adaptation is 
antecedent to R'*, since it is equally apparent in the Mat- 
thean version. So long as the Believing Centurion remains an 
example of Jesus’ acceptance by the lowly, the Penitent Harlot 
and Grateful Samaritan will tend to a place alongside. And 
this application is indisputably @’s. 

The cancellation of the Leper incident by R™- offers, then, 
no obsiacle to its location in § at the point where it occurs both 
in Mt. and Mk., at the head of the series of Mighty Works. This 
agrees, as we have seen, with the implication of the @ reference 
Lk. 7:22 = Mt. 11:5. As regards the incident of Eating with 
Publicans and Sinners, Lk. has two variants, one concerning eat- 
ing with publicans (19:1-10), the other the Penitent Harlot 
(7: 36-50). Only the latter appears here. The closer parallel 
with Mk. 2:13-17 is deferred. But surely the derivation of 
both these #/'* anecdotes from the same source () as the 
@® section on the Stumbling of Israel is made probable not only 
by their intrinsic affinity with it, but by the fact that even in 
Mk. traces of the banquet scene remain. Lk., however, is no 
more faithful to the rags of § than Mk. or Mt.; for we have 
seen that we cannot build upon the order: 


Centurion’s Faith, 7: 1-10. 
Raising the Dead, 7: 11-17. 
Disciples of John, 7: 18-35. 
Sinful Woman Forgiven, 7 : 36-50. 
Ministering Women, 8: 1-3. 


It is indeed taken to be significant that Mt. and Lk. agree 
(?) in placing item 1 next (or next but one) to the Sermon. 
The real insignificance of this approximation to agreement 
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appears clearly from our analysis of redactional motive.** Item 
1 neither tolerates location as first of a series, nor shows any 
close instrinsie relation to the leit-motif of item 3 (Stumbling 
at the Servant). 

We cannot, therefore, be convinced by Spitta that its place 
in Lk. 7: 1-8:3 as well as that of item 2 (Widow’s Son) is fully 
accounted for by the need (in the mind of R'*-) to supply 
instances of ‘‘raising the dead’’ (Spitta refers to 7:2). The 
able critic asks us to believe that ‘‘all these things’’ which came 
to the ears of John (7:18) were not ‘‘the works of the Christ’’ 
(so Mt. 11:2), but an account of Jesus’ preaching only. His 
argument is that if the Baptist already had miracle as a basis 
for his faith it was no help to supply him with more miracle. 
Our answer must be: What the Baptist had to go upon was 
not miracle, but only report of miracle. His messengers bring 
him authentication of the report. Jesus’ fame as a teacher was 
a laggard (if we may be guided by gospel tradition), as com- 
pared with his fame as a healer. The latter has reached the 
Baptist. It requires now to be both confirmed and corrected. 
And not for the Baptist alone and his disciples, but for all who 
are ‘‘stumbled in ‘the Son of man.’’’ For @ the title 
6 €pxopevos is to be understood in the sense of Is. 35: 4-6, Hab. 
2:3 LXX (ef. Heb. 10:37 f.). The Baptist and his ‘‘disciples’’ 
employ it in a different sense—doubtless the sense of Mal. 
3:1-3; 4:1-3 (cf. Mt. 3:12— Lk. 3:17). The question of 
the disciples of John becomes therefore in ® the occasion for an 
address of Jesus to the multitudes on the real sense in which he 
is 6 épxopevos, the ‘‘Son of man,’’ and the relation of his voca- 
tion and message to John’s. The discourse naturally begins 
with the answer sent to John ‘‘Blessed is he whosoever shall not 
be stumbled in me.’ We are not at liberty to ask whether this 
answer is really in accordance with facts, or even (as Spitta 
does) whether a still earlier form of $. may not have lacked 
these suggestions of disappointment on the part of the Baptist. 
The @ material includes these traits. & in the form in which 
it lay before Mt. and Lk. represented an account of Jesus’ 


**For the redactional motive of the Matthean placing we must refer 
the reader to forthcoming articles on ‘‘The Editorial Arrangement of 
Matthew 8-10’’ in the Expositor. 

*” For the Johannine treatment in relation to Mk. and ® see note 26. 
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activity as being brought to John, and the incident as leading 
Jesus to draw the contrast between his own ministry and that 
of his predecessor. He depicts his own in terms of the Isaian 
‘Servant’ who ‘‘proclaims glad tidings of peace,’’ healing 
the broken-hearted, cleansing the lepers, raising the dead (in 
trespasses and sins), and yet ‘‘despised and rejected of men.’’ 
The Servant humbles himself in obedience unto death. In due 
time the narrator must have related also how he was also 
‘‘highly exalted’’ (ef. Phil. 2:9 with Is. 52:13). 

For the purpose implied in this important section of @ it 
is not sufficient to relate, parenthetically, that on the spot, and 
as if now for the first time, Jesus ‘‘cured many of diseases and 
plagues (paoriywv cf. Mk. 5:29) and evil spirits, and on many 
that were blind he bestowed sight.’’ The present miracles will 
be of no value unless they serve as further examples of those 
which had previously characterized Jesus’ ministry throughout. 
This is in fact the meaning of the editorial supplement Lk. 7: 21. 
The representation implies in any rational composition some 
previous exhibition to the reader of the scenes of Jesus’ ministry. 
It implies some exposition of the nature of his work both as 
proclaimer of the ‘‘glad tidings to the poor’’ and also as the 
God-sent healer and savior of Is. 26:19; 29:18 f.; 35:5 f£., and 
61:1. The fact that the cleansing of lepers constitutes a unique 
addition to the Isaian catalogue of the works of the Servant, 
without any warrant from the Isaian text, is very strong evi- 
dence that some instance of this particular kind of healing had 
already been related. Since all three Synoptists agree in depict- 
ing Jesus first as preaching the glad tidings and thereafter 
engaging in a series of works of healing, while in two out of the 
three the Cleansing of the Leper stands at the beginning of the 
series, we may safely infer that but for its previous coming in 
via Mk. at Lk. 5: 12-16, this incident would also have appeared 
in Lk. between 7:1 and 7: 17. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the two items of the Believing 
Centurion and the Widow’s Son in Lk. 7:1-17 are mere rem- 
nants or substitutes for a much fuller description of the ministry, 
which included specifically some healing of a leper among other 
‘‘mighty works,’’ and some instances such as those of J * 
7: 36-50 and 10:1-10. Such a description is presupposed in the 
ensuing contrast of the Servant-ideal with the expectation of 

10 
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those who with the Baptist stand outside the kingdom and are 
‘‘stumbled.’’ The condensed agglutination of Lk. 7:1-8:3 has 
therefore small claim to represent the source, whether as respects 
order or contents. On the contrary it seems to be implied in 
the material itself that R"* has both cancelled and transposed 
with far greater freedom than in the case of Mk. his primary 
source. Even as respects the teaching material (A), where Mk.’s 
defect was most obvious, R'* has apparently effected the very 
serious cut of the Antitheses. In narrative (B), where we 
should expect him to prefer Mk, he is far more generous in sup- 
plementing than Mt. (as we should also decidedly expect) ; but 
he seems to have largely sacrificed in the process of this supple- 
mentation the rags of the source. To all appearance this 
rafis was itself quite as pragmatic as Lk.’s own. But that of 
Lk. is complicated by the desire to write xaGeEys, and to preserve 
as nearly as possible the authoritative tags of Mk. 

To determine the probable order of § after the Sermon one 
must set side by side that of all three Synoptists, especially that 
of Mk. 1:40-2:22 and Lk. 7:1-50, taking into account the 
motives already defined for Lk.’s alterations by transfer, can- 
cellation and supplementation. 

Mk. 1: 40-2: 22. Lk. 7: 1-50. 
Leper healed. 1. Anticipated, 5: 12-16. 
[Centurion ’s Servant, 7: 1-10]. 
[ Widow’s Son, 7: 11-17]. 
Sinners Forgiven. 2. Transposed, 7: 36-50. 
Publicans. 3. Distributed (7: 34); 19: 1-10. 
John’s Disciples. 4. John’s Disciples, 7: 18-35. 


It is far from surprising that Mk., though acquainted with 
the full @ story of the Question of John’s Disciples, together 
with its sequel, Jesus’ Address to the Multitude regarding him- 
self and John, should not care to include more in his story of 
the Growth of Opposition than the mere statement that John’s 
disciples joined with the Pharisees in questioning Jesus as to the 
observances. It has been shown in Beginnings of Gospel Story, 
ad loc., that the whole description of the Baptist as Elijah in 
Mk. 1: 2-6 including the quotation of Mal. 3:1, wrongly cited 
as from ‘‘Isaiah,’’ and coinciding exactly with the @ form 
in its remarkable departures from the LXX, is dependent on this 
sequel. But the evangelist who in Mk. 1:7 f. represents John 
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as proclaiming Jesus to the multitude, as the Coming One, the 
‘‘ereater’’ than himself who will ‘‘baptize with the Holy Ghost”’ 
is not likely to have taken up as it stood in @ the story of John 
among those who ‘‘stumbled’’ sending messengers to ask: ‘‘ Art 
thou He that should come ?”’ 

On the other hand that it is Lk., not Mk., who alters the 
original sequence in the group of anecdotes descriptive®of the 
Effects of the Preaching is made still more probable by the close 
connection already adverted to*® between the comparison of 
‘‘this generation’’ to unreasonable children (Lk. 7: 31-35) which 
closes the @ pericope of the Message of John, and the condemna- 
tion of ‘‘this generation’’ by the examples of the Ninevites and 
the Queen of the South (Mt. 12: 38-45 = Lk. 11: 29-32). As 
in Mk. 1: 40-2: 22 and in Mt. 11: 2-19 the Message of John and 
its sequel formed the close. Lk. adds by transposition 7 : 36-50, 
and by supplement 8:1-3. But if this added material is 
permitted to come in between Lk. 7:31-35 and 11: 29-32 the 
observed intrinsic connection already obscured by the insertion 
of 8:4-11:28 (principally from Mk.), is made quite unrecog- 
nizable. d 

We need only add that the evidences of editorial manipulation 
in 7: 36-50 are very patent. For the sake of this touching inci- 
dent Lk. has cancelled the Markan anecdote of the Anointing in 
Bethany (Mk. 14:3-9), though he need not have done so; for 
the resemblance is merely superficial, the two incidents (apart 
from a few transparently editorial additions) being quite inde- 
pendent, and different in fundamental character. The clauses 
‘*brought an alabaster cruse of ointment’’ (v. 37), ‘‘anointed 
them with the ointment’’ (v. 38), and the whole of verse 46 
are additions so clumsy as almost to change the pathos of the 
sinner’s penitence to bathos. Together with the name ‘‘Simon’”’ 
in verses 40, 43, 44 (which if original should have appeared in 
verse 36), they are derived from the Markan anecdote of Anoint- 
ing (2. e. as Christ) in Bethany by a woman disciple. More 
probably the additions from Mk. were made before the material 
came into the hands of Lk. Otherwise Lk. would scarcely have 
cancelled Mk. 14: 3-9; for once we remove the almost grotesquely 
irrelevant trait of the anointing of Jesus’ feet (!), almost the 
only point of resemblance that remains is that the Token of 


* Above, p. 119. 
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Penitent Love and the Token of Exultant Faith are each the 
act of a woman. But at least the former has a close relation 
to the picture in the @ section on the Message of John of the 
Isaian Servant, in whom Israel is’ ‘stumbled’ because he 
‘‘proclaims glad tidings to the poor.’’’ If he had the story, 
Mt. has not seen fit to preserve it, perhaps coinciding with Lk.’s 
judgment of it as a duplicate of Mk. 14:3-9. As a consequence 
the ordinary means of determining its connection with § is 
lacking. It was taken from some documentary source, otherwise 
we should not have the traces of redaction; but it is always 
possible to postulate another Lukan source showing the same 
affinity of tone and viewpoint with which Lk. 7:36-50 dis- 
plays with 7: 18-35 = Mt. 11:2-19. If this alternative be pre- 
ferred to the supposition that the anecdote is transferred hither 
by Lk. from some earlier position (relative to the references in 
vers. 22 and 34) the alternative must be admitted as possible. 

Motives for the transfer hither of Lk. 7: 29, 30 from the proper 
later connection of Mt. 21: 31-32 have already been adequately 
set forth. The use by Mt. (!) here of the phrase ‘‘kingdom 
of God’’ in place of his stereotyped ‘‘kingdom of heaven’’ 
shows that this is source-material, though Sir John Hawkins 
places ‘‘Mt. xxi. 31-32 = Lk. vii. 29, 30’’ in his third class 
(C) of @® material,** doubtless because of the wide divergence 
of expression. But this very divergence, made unavoidable as 
we have seen by the transposition, is highly characteristic of 
Rik We have still, however, one further observation of impor- 
tance in respect to this Lukan transposition. 

In Mt. 21: 31-32 the saying follows appropriately upon the 
Parable of the Two Sons, which by many critics is regarded as 
the older and simpler form of the parable ‘stylized’ by Lk. 
(or some predecessor) into that of the Prodigal Son (Lk. 
15: 11-32). The two would thus stand to one another in the 
same literary relation as the following: 

Mk. 1:1-8 vs. Lk. 3:3-17; Mk. 1: 40-45 vs. Lk. 17: 11-19; 
Mk. 2:5-10 vs. Lk. 7:36-50; Mk. 2:13-17 vs. Lk. 19:1-10; 
a list which might be instructively extended. 

Both the parable of the Two Sons and the attached application 
to the repentance of the publicans and harlots, putting to shame 
the obduracy of the self-righteous, have admirable setting in 

* Oxford Studies, p. 118. 
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Mt. 21: 23-32, where Jesus is challenged for his authority by 
the scribes, and has replied by pointing to ‘‘the baptism of 
John.’’ Now the parable as it appears in Lk. 15: 11-32 has 
been elaborated and ‘‘stylized’’ with the typical Lukan pathos. 
It also has been transposed, as we shall have occasion to see in 

our study of the Longer Interpolation. An important link for 
the order of % will be obtained by the restoration of the two. 
On the other hand the logion in Lk. 7: 29 f. has been reduced to 
a mere obiter dictum of the evangelist. In fact the remark is 
not even logically attached. The reader has to make the best 
connection for it he can from the broken context of 24-28, 31-35. 
It still retains indeed its association with a reference of Jesus 
to ‘‘the Baptism of John,’’ but on a totally different occasion. 
Its present function, as we have seen, is two-fold. It emphasizes 
B «.’s contrast of the lowly who received the word and repented 
with the self-righteous; and it explains to the reader why in 
the following context (7: 31-35) ‘‘this generation’’ is denounced 
as having already rejected ‘‘the Son of man.’’ Employing 
the logion as he does for these purposes R“*- was compelled to 
practically rewrite it in words of his own to fit the context. The 
result is that he copies the phraseology of @ (ver. 35) concern- 
ing the redeeming Wisdom of God who is ‘‘justified’’ of her 
children, ¢. e. the ‘‘publicans and sinners.’”’ **- therefore 
writes that ‘‘ All the people when they heard, and the publicans 
‘justified’ God.’’ We even detect a trace of the authentic @ 
context (cf. Mt. 21:25) in the phrase ‘‘being baptized with ‘the 
baptism of John.’ ’’*? 

Our general inference from these phenomena of Lk.’s Shorter 
Interpolation cannot be favorable as regards the originality of 
the order in the narrative section (B). It cannot even wholly 
confirm its placing as a whole. Doubtless B followed A in 9; 
but at what interval? Whatever the motive (perhaps because 
Lk. understands from the coming of John’s disciples that John 
was not yet cast into prison; cf. Jn. 3: 22-30), the whole series 
of anecdotes illustrative of Jesus’ ministry of ‘‘glad tidings’’ 


* A further trace of & may be found in the Markan parallel. The 
phrase ‘‘and the common people heard him gladly’’ (Mk. 12: 36), seems 
to be Mk.’s equivalent for the Lukan adaptation of the logion. On the 
proper location in § of parable and logion together see the forthcoming 
article on ‘‘The Longer Interpolation.’’ 
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in contrast with the asceticism of John comes too early. In the 
Source a longer ministry is pre-supposed and a more advanced 
stage of popular sentiment toward the final decision. Whether 
for reasons of chronology or some other, Lk. has reduced in 
number the links of anecdote connecting the Coming of John’s 
Disciples with the Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry both by eancel- 
lation and by transposition. If he has added material from 
other sources he has not avoided interruptions of the @ context. 
Traces in Mt. and Mk. of older groupings indicate rather: that 
what we have in Lk.’s Shorter Interpolation and some connected 
passages is largely if not wholly derived from %, though per- 
haps in some cases in expanded form; but that the original 
order has not been spared as was that of Mk., but sacrificed to 
several exigencies, among others Rs inferences from the 
material of both his sources in. the endeavor to narrate ‘‘in 
order.’’ Unfortunately for this attempt Mk.’s order was by no 
means entitled to the authority accorded to it by the later 
Synoptists, while the order of &, by consent of all critics, must 
have been so largely topical and subjective as to afford little 
help to the primitive historian. Lk. might not have sueceeded 
much better even had he been free from the misleading authority 
of Mk., and gifted with much greater critical insight than his 
attempts at a reconstructed order would indicate. 

Lk. 8: 1-21 forms, as we have seen, the last division of the 
section which began at 6:12 with the Choosing of the Twelve. 
Its opening paragraph (Ministering Women, 8:1-3) has obvi- 
ously no relation of pragmatic purpose with the group of anec- 
dotes in chapter 7, and might be characterized as ‘connective 
tissue.’ It is manifestly of editorial construction in ver. 1 f. 
(cf. 13: 22, 4:43 and 13:11 for the phraseology), but embodies 
data certainly derived from an early source, probably the same 
employed by Mk. in 15:40 f. What was the original context of 
8: 1-3 it would be impossible to say. Lk.’s motive for inserting 
the data at this point is probably the need to account for the 
group of women implied in the Markan saying ‘‘My mother and 
brethren’’ ete., which occurs next in the Markan narrative (Mk. 
3:31-35), though Lk., as we have seen, transposes. Like most 
of the anecdotes from § in the Shorter Interpolation the frag- 
ment has lost all relation to its original order, but like the anec- 
dotes of the Centurion’s Servant and the Message of John, it 
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contains tantalizing implications of incidents of Jesus’ ministry 
of healing quite unknown to the story of Mk. To Jk. it serves 
the purpose of a link leading back to the narrative of Mk. 4:1 ff., 
much as Lk. 18: 9-14 leads back from the Longer Interpolation 
to the narrative of Mk. 10: 13 ff. 

Oue general inferences from the material of Lk.’s Shorter 
Interpolation point to an original order quite different from that 
which the evangelist has constructed. R'* gives but a few 
fragments torn from a much fuller original. In the source they 
formed part of a survey of the ministry of Jesus as a whole. 
Reduced to the dimensions of a mere episode between the Sermon 
and the Markan section preliminary to the Mission of the 
Twelve, they lose their true significance, and indicate only how 
far Lk. has gone toward destroying the order of #, even 
while keeping most of its material separate from Mk. One 
thing, however, remains. The theme of the narrative section of 
the Shorter Interpolation as a whole is derived from §; for 
it coincides with traces found also in Mt. and Mk. Lk. found 
and used the theme of the Message of John. In § the ministry 
of ‘‘the Son of man’’ had been contrasted with the expectation 
of John as a ministry of the Suffering Servant, not a ministry 
of the Angel of Judgment. The same contrast is traceable as 
the foundation of the @ story of the Temptation (Mt. 4: 1-11 = 
Lk. 4: 1-13), which Mk. characteristically abbreviates (Mk. 1: 
12 f.) ®**- has made the present @ story of the Message of John 
the nucleus for a second group of anecdotes supplementing the 
(mainly) Markan group taken over in Lk. 4:31-6:19. Before 
it he has placed the two anecdotes of the Centurion’s Servant 
and the Widow’s Son, not so much for their intrinsie motif, as 
because they supplied gaps in the implied ‘‘works’’ of 7:22. 
After it he leads back to the order of Mk., his principal source, 
by a summarizing description of the Ministering Women (8: 1-3), 
having meantime transposed the story of the Sinful Woman 
Forgiven (7: 36-50), apparently for the purpose of accounting 
for this group of women. The series B is brought to a 
close corresponding to that of series A (6: 46-49) by the Markan 
parable of Fruitful versus Unfruitful Sowing and connected 
logia on ‘‘hearing the word,’’ followed by the anecdote of the 
Mother and Brethren which ends ‘‘My mother and brethren are 
these which hear the word of God and do it.’’ 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


HEBREW MASAL 


Heb. himsil, he likened, and himsil, he caused to rule, are 
generally regarded as two different stems, but the primary con- 
notation of both verbs is to shine. The stem of Assyr. Salum- 
matu, shine, luster, glory (HW 665”)! is a transposed doublet 
(JBL 34, 61, 1. 9; 63, 1. 2) of maSdlu. It is not impossible 
that mamsaléd in Gen. 1:16 means shine, illumination, not rule 
( Sulténd, T mislat, Gree. Ven. jyenovia). Afterwards it was, 
of course, misinterpreted. How many readers of the English 
Bible know that solemn (DB 4, 559) means originally annual? 
Heb. mésél, ruler, is a person who shines, i. e. is eminent, dis- 
tinguished. This meaning is preserved in Arab. mdtula, to be 
eminent; matil means not only like, similar, but also dis- 
tinguished, excellent. Gesenius’ Thesaurus stated s. v. masal, 
to rule: In reliquis linguis Semiticis haec radix non reperi- 
tur . . . sed congruit Gr. Bacurers. 

According to Fleischer in Delitzsch, Das salomonische 
Spruchbuch (Leipzig, 1873) p. 48, the original meaning of the 
stem masdl is to stand, but Arab. mdtula = aqéma?® is a trans- 
posed doublet of tamala, and this is identical with Heb. Samar; 
see my paper The Disease of King Tewmman of Elam in JSOR 
1, Part 2. It cannot be derived from the Assyr. Samalli, 
assistant in business, which we have in the Talmud as séudlid, 
helper (not apprentice) although we find Arab. t = Assyr. § in 
loanwords (cf. JBL 35, 321, below) and although we have in 
Arabie not only Assyrian loanwords (cf. OLZ 10, 70; BL 121, 
below) but also Sumerian terms, e. g. nigs, nigs, nags, rags, 
dags = Sumer. daggas (OLZ 16, 493; cf. 17, 53, n. 5). In 
§§ 100-107 of the Code of Hammurapi Samalli denotes a drum- 


* For the abbreviations see above, p. 75, n. 1. 


* For Arab. tamdttala bdina iaddihi ef. Heb. ‘amdd lé-fandu (GB 598a) 
and Est. 38 (hii‘ mid). 
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mer (commercial traveler, traveling salesman, French commis 
voyageur, German Handlungsreisender) while tamkaru is the 
head of the firm (German Geschaftsherr).* The tamkaru is the 
principal, and the Samalli is his agent. R. F. Harper (1904) 
explained Samalli as agent, trader; contrast Winckler, Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1904) p. 113°. Assyr. samalli 
is the Sumerian Samanla (SGI 257). 

Just as Heb. himSil, he caused to rule, and Heb. himil, he 
likened, are derived from maSdl, to shine, so Assyr. Sarru, king 
( = Heb. sar, prince) is connected with Assyr. Sartir SamSi, sun- 
shine (cf. Delitzsch, Proleg. 92). Arab. Sdrra means to 
sun = to dry in the sunshine. The allied stem Sérd, idSri has 
the same meaning, but it signifies also to shine, to flash (syn. 
léma‘a). In Hebrew we have this stem in misré, dominion, 
sovereignty (JBL 32, 113, n. 23). Isrdé-’el may mean God rules 
(ef. EB 2311; WF 216). Arab. Sardar denotes a spark. The 
original meaning of Arab. sdérra, to be bad, is privative: to lose 
luster, i. e. to be tarnished, sullied; ef. Assyr. la banitu, unclean- 
ness, impurity, syn. limuttu, evil, and zaliptu,* wickedness (HW 
180° below; ZR 66°; ZDMG 65, 563, 14). Arab. Sdrrara 
signifies to tarnish the reputation of a person. The stems of 
Arab. Sariq, rising sun, and Sarif, eminent, distinguished, noble, 
are derived from the same root (JBL 35, 323). 

The original meaning of Assyr. musdlu, mirror, is shiny, 
polished; the mirrors of the ancients were of polished metal 
(cf. above, p. 89). Misélu (for misalu) may have the same 
meaning.’ A synonym of musélu is némaru ( = ma’maru, from 
amadru, to see) which appears in Syriac as nduérd, ndurd. A 
mirror reflects the likeness of a person; therefore the denomina- 
tive verb masdlu, to mirror, means to be like or equal. Assyr. 
mislani denotes two equal parts or halves. Heb. masdél means 


’Cf. Arab. taéjir, merchant — taggaér — Assyr. tamgar=—tamkaru. For 
g =k under the influence of an adjacent liquid (KAT* 38, n. 3) ef. Ethiop. 
hdéguéla, to perish — haékula, Arab. halaka = Heb. halaék, to go. Tamkaru 
means originally trade, commerce; ef. GK §122, r. For taggadr in OT see 
Kings, SBOT, 117, 28. 

*This stem appears in Hebrew, with partial assimilation of the z to the 
p as salaéf, and in Arabic, with transposition, as.fdsula (ef. AJSL 32, 64). 

5 Cf. BA 2, 421,15; Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895) p. 422, 1. 51; 
KB 6, 1, p. 96, 1. 15; contrast Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und 
Bilder (Tiibingen, 1909) 1, 37, 51. 
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a line of poetry consisting of two halves or hemistichs. The 
objections raised by Kittel (RE* 18, 687, 42) and Eissfeldt 
(cf. GB" 470) are not valid (see AJSL 20, 150, n.*). Mirror 
may mean pattern, example; Syr. mahzita denotes both example 
and mirror; Arab. mdtala signifies to inflict exemplary punish- 
ment; ef. Matt. 1:19: not willing to make her a public example, 
py Odwv airy deyparioa = rapadaypatio. (Delitzsch’s Heb. NT: 
ué-lo aba lé-tittah lé-herpa). 

The phrase Uassurme Tabald@’a epsét mat ASsStir wmassil (HW 
431°, below) means Uassurme of Tabal was indifferent to the 
actions of Assyria; KB 2, 21, 64 rendered correctly: Uassurme 
von Tabal ward gleichgiltig gegen die Handlungen Assyriens.® 
Moses Sechulbaum’s Deutsch-Hebraisches Woérterbuch (Lem- 
berg, 1881) gives histawué lé-dabdr for gleichgiltig sein gegen 
etwas. In Arabic you say saud’un ‘indi or stwan ‘aldiia for tt 
is the same to me, French cela m’est égal, Ital. m’é indifferente, 
m’é tutt’ uno (it is all one to me). 

For Assyr. ina mist masli, at midnight (Heb. ba-hd¢i hal-laila) 
ef. Arab. mdlta, at the beginning of the night, and for Ethiopic 
mésla, with, we may compare the Hebrew prepositions ‘im and et 
which mean not only: with, but also like; the clause qaniti 7i§ 
et-Iahué (Gen. 4:1) signifies I have produced a man as well as 
Jahveh (CoE 507). 

Ethiop. mésla, with, Heb. masdl, verse, and mésél, ruler, as 
well as Assyr. musdlu, mirror, and tamsilu, likeness, are all 
derived from the same stem masdl, to shine; cf. my remarks in 
JSOR 1, 9. 


Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


DOLLY AND BUCK-TUB IN EZEKIEL 


In Ezek. 20:37.38 Juvu says to the Jews in Babylonia: I 
shall cause you to pass under the dolly, and I shall put you into 
the buck-tub: I shall purge out from among you those who 
rebel and transgress against me; I shall bring them forth out 
of the country where they sojourn, but they shall not come to 


°Cf. Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglath-Pilesers III (Leipzig, 1893) p. 
73, 1.14; p. 115, below. 
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the land of Israel. Heb. b6-’el means to come to, whereas to 
enter is bé-bé (see Kings, SBOT, 161, 43)... The dolly (ef. 
EB" 16, 282°: stirred and beaten with a dolly in the wash-tub) 
or beater (Heb. Saébt; ef. Assyr. Sabaétu, to beat, ZDMG 64, 708, 
10) is the bat (or paddle) of a fuller, ¢. e. a wooden club (Ger- 
man Bleuel) with which the clothes are beaten or stirred in 
the process of washing. Also in some of our modern washing- 
machines (German Hammerwaschmaschinen)? beaters are used 
for this purpose. An English dolly looks like a cross-handled 
rod rising from the center of a round four-legged footstool; see 
the cut in Webster’s New International Dictionary. James, 
the brother of Jesus, is said to have been killed by a fuller with 
his bat (DB 2, 542°). For the beating of the clothes soaked in 
lye cf. RE*® 7, 399, 35. DB 2, 72° says: Fulling seems to have 
consisted in washing the material with some preparation of lye, 
beating or rubbing it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. 
The lye in which clothes are soaked is called buck. This term 
was used also for the clothes washed in lye or suds. In Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VI, Part 2, Act 4, Seene 2, 1. 49 Smith the Weaver 
says: She washes bucks here at her home. CD also quotes a 
line from Philip Massinger and Thomas Dekker’s miracle play 
The Virgin Martyr (1621): If I were to beat a buck, I can 
strike no harder. The verb to buck (German beuchen or bauchen) 
means to wash in lye or suds, clean by washing and beating with 
a bat. 

For bé-mdasért hab-bérit (which is supposed to mean into the 
bond of the covenant; Reuss: Bundespflicht) we must read 
bé-masrét hab-bérit, in the vat of lye. Heb. bérit (Jer. 2:22; 
Mal. 3:2) denotes vegetable alkali,’ i. e. potash obtained by 
leaching wood-ashes. @ has masrété for # mahbat in Lev. 2:5, 
6:14; Ezek. 4:3; it denotes a griddle or shallow pan, not a 
crucible or melting-pot. Hitzig, Die prophetischen Biicher 
des AT (Leipzig, 1854) p. 236 translated: in den Tiegel der 
Léuterung (cf. Ezekiel, SBOT, 73, 2). The prophet does not 
refer to metals purified and refined in a crucible or furnace, but 


For the abbreviations see above, p. 75, n. 1. 

*See plate ii between pp. 394 and 395 in vol. 20 of Meyer’s Konversa- 
tions-Lezikon, sixth edition (Leipzig, 1908). 

* Mineral alkali (or soda) is called in Hebrew ndtr — virpov, Nirpov. We 
use niter for saltpeter. 
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to clothes washed and bleached (cf. Mal. 3:2) in a keir (EB" 
4, 53) or keeve (EB*" 20, 240°, below). The Jews are to be 
purified by trials just as clothes are cleansed in a lye-vat (Ger- 
man Beuchkessel). In German you can say Jemand durch 
Triibsal auslaugen. The pronunciation misrdt instead of masrét 
is ineorrect. Nor is it necessary to spell this word with § 
(Graetz, Emendationes, 1893, ad loc.) : in 2 S 13:9 we must 
read uat-tigra et-ha-msérét, she called the attendant (so Klo- 
stermann, Kittel, Budde, Schlégl) instead of wat-tiqgah et- 
ham-masrét, she took the pan (G kai é\aBev rov riyavov, G nésebat 
vat masrétéa). T masréta, from a stem tertiae 1, might be con- 
nected with Heb. sir, pot, mediae i (ef. sir-rahg, wash-basin) 
but it may be an Assyrian loanword (with s for Assyr. §; see 
ZDMG 63, 516, 36; 64, 707, 7) derived from the stem which 
appears in Syriac as téri, to be soaked;* cf. Heb. misrat 
‘dnabim,® raisin-wine (Num. 6:3) =Syr. tiriénd, juice from 
steeped raisins. Arab. tarii means wet and abundant (ef. ZDMG 
65, 563, 21). Assyr. mesrti (= masriiw) abundance, wealth 
corresponds io Arab. tdruah (ef. Numbers, SBOT, 45, 5). 
Ethiop. sérdia, to dye (lit. to immerse) should be spelled with 
s (ef. ZDMG 63, 520, 1). 

AV I will purge out for I u-bardti at the beginning of v. 38 
is more accurate than the renderings of the Ancient Versions 
(G ddyxo, J eligam, H igbé, T afré3) and the modern com- 
mentators (Toy, J will sever from you). It means J shall wash 
out, I shall remove by the cleansing action of the detergent 
liquor and the dolly. We need not read the Hif‘il hdberdéti 
(contrast Lagarde, Mitteilungen, 1, 92). The saébt is certainly 
not a shepherd’s crook; J. C. Déderlein apud Grotium (Halle, 
1776) referred to Jer. 33:13 and explained the phrase to mear 
et decimabo vos. J.D. Michaelis (1781) rendered Zehntstab, 
i. e. tithe-rod (ef. Lev. 27:32): he thought the passage meant, 
About one tenth of you will return to Palestine. Gévdpiyo = 
bam-mispdr instead of bé-masrét is nothing but a guess based 


‘In Jastrow’s dictionary masrét is combined with nasdr, to saw. 
First preferred the reading masrét in Ezek. 20: 37, but derived it from a 
stem sardt. 

* Heb. migra is the feminine form of misré = misrdi; see ZDMG 61, 194, 
n. 2; ef. ma‘nd, miqnd, Micpd, misra, miquad, mar‘ a, mirma, Misna. 
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on 28 2:15; hab-bérit was omitted in G owing to the following 
u-béréti. Valeton’s vindication of the traditional reading 
bé-masért hab-bérit (ZAT 13, 256; see also Kretzschmar ad 
loc.) is untenable. 


Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


MESUKKAN, ACACIA NILOTICA 


In my paper on Magan and Melukha (OLZ 10, 489)* I pointed 
out that mésukkan, Is. 40:20 denoted the Acacia nilotica; it 
is the Assyr. musukkanu (ZA 9, 111) = Sumer. més- or mus- 
Magana, the tree of Egypt. Més is the older form (OLZ 17, 
454) of gés, tree, wood (SGl 97). The adjective Maganian is 
in Assyrian Makkani with k = Sumer. g (ef. Delitzseh, Assyr. 
Studien, 1874, p. 159). I suggesied this etymology of musuk- 
kaénu more than thirty-five years ago (see Delitzsch, Paradies, 
p. 130, below; cf. Lyon, Sargon, 16, 61; MVAG 18, 2, p. 38). 

Tértimaé after mésukkén in Is. 40:20 is not a corruption of 
tamar, palm (as I assumed in my translation of Is. 40 in 
Drugulin’s Marksteine; ef. JHUC, No. 163, p. 57) but a 
transposition of timéraé, post, pillar (AJSL 22, 256). The text 
of the prosaic gloss following the line wé-el-mi tédamméiun él, 
u-mad-démit ta‘réki-lo, To whom will ye liken Him, what 
likeness compare to Him? is very much disjointed: the 
two clauses wé-céréf baz-zahdb réraqqgéénni u-bé-rétiiqét kasf 
ircof (not ¢éréf!) should stand, not after the first haéras, but 
after harads hakam; they refer, not to the gilding of a east 
image, but to the overlaying of a wooden core with plates of 
gold. These golden statues were built up upon a wooden frame 
braced (Heb. ractf) by rods of metals. Phidias’ chryselephan- 
tine statue of Pallas Athene was constructed in this way. 

The ha- prefixed to pdsl (cf. JBL 35, 191) and mésukkan is 
not the article, but the interrogative hd- (6 py, J numquid?). 
Hap-péasl nasak héras would mean The image cast a craftsman, 
but the meaning is: (What likeness can you compare to Him?) 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 75. 
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An image which a craftsman cast? or an acacia (block) which an 
experienced craftsman selected, and which a goldsmith overlaid 
with plates of gold, and which he joined with silver braces to sus- 
tain it so that it does not fall? The ¢céréf after rétiqét kasf is 
a corruption of ircéf; it is not necessary to say ircéféhu or 
iéraccéfénna (ef. AJSL 24, 123, 1.4). The stem racdpu, to join, 
is common in Assyrian (HW 627*). In Ethiopic it appears as 
cardba; a carrabi is a joiner or carpenter, &c. In the late 
(post-Septuagintal) gloss 1 K 6:21 wav‘abbér bé-rattiqét means 
he made a (transverse) barrier with cancelli; ef. Talmud. ritgé, 
rail, fence. Arab. rdtaqa means to join, cement, mend, and 
ieratéq, Keel. 12:6 ( = Assyr. ittariq) has the privative meaning 
it is disjoined, sundered (contrast AJSL 32, 65). 

The relative clause iébaqqés-lé after haras hakidm must be 
inserted after the tertiary gloss timérd, post. ‘E¢ 16 irqab, wood 
which does not rot (G évAov doynrrov) is an additional explanatory 
gloss to mésukkan. According to Jerome, amsuchan is a genus 
ligni imputribile (see Isaiah, SBOT, 129, 26). G has évAa aonmra 
for ‘dcé sittim, acacia wood. The sittdé tree (Arab. sunt) is 
not the Acacia nilotica (Herod. 2, 96:dxav6a; Plin. 24: 107. 109: 
spina) but the Acacia seyal (ef. Bedeker’s Palistina’, p. 158). 
This wood is exceedingly hard and is not attacked by insects 
(DB 4, 507*). 

The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


AAI DYVOTI ON PDN 119-9N1 18 
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The traditional rendering he that is so impoverished that he 
hath no oblation is as preposterous as the translation of Prov. 
23:34 discussed above, p. 79. Duhm’s emendations ha-mésak- 
kén témiina, he who carves an image, or ha-mékénén téminda, he 
who sets up an image, do not help matters. 


Pau Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE ROSE OF SHARON 


The rose of Sharon (Cant. 2:11) is the autumn-flowering 
pale-lilaec meadow-saffron, i. e. Colchicum autumnale (BL 117, 
1. 7) in the park-like tract (about 8-12 miles wide and 44 miles 
long) of the Palestinian Maritime Plain extending along the 
Mediterranean from Joppa to Mt. Carmel. DB 4, 477° says of 
Sharon: Throughout its whole extent it is gay with myriads of 
brightly colored flowers (cf. BL 115). Sharon is not a proper 
name, but a common noun; it is therefore used with the article 
(GK § 125, d). Nor is it connected with misér, plain; it is 
not level, but undulating; there are groups of hills 250-300 feet 
high. Sharon is a form like ragén from ragé, tertie u; the stem 
is Sard ( —Arab. téré-idtri) from which misré, juice, is derived 
(see above, p. 144).* Similarly we have hazén, vision; ga’6n, 
highness; iagén, grief; ‘audn, sin, from hazd, ga’d, iaga, ‘aud; 
but zadén, insolence; hamén, roar; Sa’6n, crash; laSén, tongue, 
must be derived from stems mediw wu or 1 (see Mic. 76). The 
meaning of sarén is luxuriance (Assyr. mesri). Sharon was 
famous for its luxuriant vegetation (Is. 35:2). We might 
render it The Park (cf. the name Carmel derived from karm, 
garden, especially vineyard). EB 4431 states: There is a long 
extent of park-like scenery in the neighborhood of Mukhalid in 
the very North. Formerly there were large oak-groves; there- 
fore G renders in Is. 33:9, 35:2, 65:10: 6 dpupds. 


Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


HEB. AMS, YESTERDAY = ASSYR. INA MOSI, AT NIGHT 


In my paper on Heb. masdl (above, p. 140 ff.) I have combined 
Assyr. tna misi masli, at midnight, with Arab. mdlta, in the 
beginning of the night. This semantic difference is not excep- 
tional: Assyr. lilati (—= Heb. lélét) means evening, and misu 
(for mussu, musiu) denotes night, while in Arabie and the 
other Semitic languages léilah (Ethiop. lélit) is used for night, 


1 According to Kénig’s Worterbuch (1910) misraé denotes marmalade. 
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and masa’ (Ethiop. mését; ef. Assyr. misitu)’ for evening. 
Heb. ams, yesterday, is originally in the evening = Assyr. ina 
mist, at night, 7. e. last night; the day was reckoned from sun- 
set to sunset (inter duos occasus, Plin. 2, 188). In Assyrian 
the adverb misd-ma, at night, is used for yesterday. Shakes- 
peare (Merchant, ii, 5, 21: For I did dream of money-bags 
to-night) uses to-night for last night; similarly Schiller (Wallen- 
steins Tod 2619: Ein starkes Schiessen war ja diesen Abend) 
uses diesen Abend for yesterday evening (cf. the edition of the 
Bibliographische Institut, vol. 4, p. 358) just as Heb. hal-ldila, 
this night, may mean last night (1 8 15:16). 

The initial @ in Heb. ams and dtmdl is a remnant of the prep- 
osition ina which is common in Assyrian. I have shown in 
JSOR 1, 42? that Ethiop. énta, in the direction of, in the manner 
of, is a feminine form of the preposition ina, just as we have in 
Hebrew: béli and bilti. The masculine form appears in Ethiop. 
en-bala, en-zd, and en-kd. The final ¢ in Arab. dmsi, yesterday, 
is the ending of the genitive depending on the prefixed preposi- 
tion ina (contrast WdG 1, 290, A; ZA 11, 352). Assyr. amséat, 
yesterday (HW 92°) is shortened from ina masdti, the plural of 
a form like amdatu, word, or Heb. méndat, part, and qgécat, end. 
The ina prefixed to amsat is pleonastic; cf. Arab. bi-’l-dmsi and 
Heb. bi-béli (AJSL 22, 259). For the significal difference in 
Assyr. tna mtsi masli and Arab. mdlta we may also compare 
Assyr. Sarru, king, and malku, prince = Heb. sar, prince, and 
milk, king, originally counselor (JBL 34, 54). 


PauL Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE SEPTUAGINTAL ADDITION TO HAGGAT 2:14 


After Hag. 2:14 @* has the addition évexev rv Anuparov airov 
tov dpOpwav, ddvvnOyoovta ard mpocwTov Tévwv aiTayv, Kal emoeire ev 
mvAas €déyxovras, 1. €. according to Jerome: propter munera 
eorum matutina dolebunt a facie laborum suorum et oderatis in 


*Dr. Ember has called my attention to the Egypt. msit, evening meal. 
* For the abbreviations see above, p. 75. 
'For the abbreviations see above, p. 75, n. 1. 
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portis arguentem; ef. Reinke’s Haggai (Miinster, 1868) pp. 
24.98. Wellhausen thinks that the last clause is derived from 
Am. 5:10, and that @ read in the first clause: ia‘n lighétam 
Sahr instead of ia‘n léqahtém Sohd, because ye have taken a 
bribe; the second clause, he thinks, may be a gloss on v. 14. 
whereas the first and third clauses have no connection with 
the text. Nowack and Marti follow? Wellhausen, even in 
reading éyéyxovra instead of éA€yxovras and lighdétam (plur. of 
ligqh?) as well as in translating: sie qudlen sich ab mit thren 
profanen Arbeiten. The suggestion that the last clause, xai 
e€mureire év ridas éX€yxovras, was derived from Am. 5:10 was made 
long ago by Drusius (Johannes van der Driesche, 1550-1616). 
But Am. 5:10, éuéonoay év ridas €A€yxovra = Heb. Sané’i bas-Sa‘r 
mokih, they hate (GK § 106, g) him who argues, (a cause) at 
the gate, 7. e. who pleads with a court in favor of a (poor) 
defendant, is a tertiary gloss to the last line of the pentastich 
Am. 5:11. 12, and this stanza is a secondary addition to Am. 
8:4 (see JBL 35, 156; cf. also 287). The last clause of the 
addition to Hag. 2:14 in @ is not derived from the tertiary 
gloss in Am. 5:10; both glosses are illustrative quotations 
(BL 26). 

The Hebrew original of the first and third clauses of the 
addition to Hag. 2:14 in @ was, it may be supposed, ia*n migq- 
qaham Sohd (ef. 2 Chr. 19:7) and ué-sin’atdam bas-sa‘r mékih. 
The plural zvAas is due to dittography of the initial m in mékih, 
and wvAas is responsible for éAéyxovras instead of éA€yxovtra. G 
also read wé-sénétém for wué-sin’a-tam (GK §115, d). The 
Hebrew text of the second clause may have been wai-iamérit 
mip-péné ‘dmalam, and they were in bitterness because of their 
labor. G read ué-iamérti. We find ddvvnAjcovra for hamér in 
Zech. 12:10; the emendation hamti (ZDMG 66, 401) is gratu- 
itous. We might also read uai-vigi for uai-iaméri; G has 
ddvvy for iagén in Gen. 44:31; Pss. 13:3, 107:39. According 
to Geo. A. Smith the Hebrew text of the third clause was 
it‘annti mip-péné ‘acbéhém. 

This gloss belongs, not to v. 14, but to v. 16, and the two 
clauses because of their acceptance of bribes and their hatred 
of pleaders at the gates must be assigned to the final triplet of 


* Wellhausen would say sie patschen hinterdrein; see Nowack’, p. 160. 
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this poem in Zech. 8:16. 17 (JBL 32, 107; 33, 161). Hag. 
2:3-9 and Zech. 8: 9-17 may have been written in two parallel 
columns, and this gloss was inserted between them; afterwards 
it crept into the wrong column, just as the protest against Gen. 
3:16” appears now in Gen. 4:7 where we must read eldik and 
att timséli (CoE 508). 


Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


A PATRISTIC PARALLEL TO 1 COR. 7:18, 21 


Attention has already been ealled to the parallel afforded in 
Tebtunis Papyri II, no. 421, to the syntax of 1 Cor. 7:18, 27. 
(American Journal of Theology, XII, pp. 249, 250). The papy- 
rus is a letter about some clothes among other things: in 
particular a certain turquoise tunic; ‘‘You wish to sell it, sell 
it; you wish to let your daughter have it, let her.’’ This is 
like Paul’s ‘‘Thou are bound to a wife; seek not to be loosed; 
thou art loosed from a wife; seek not a wife.’’ Similar alterna- 
tive assertions doing the work of conditions occur in ver. 18 and 
James 5: 13, 14. 

A similar construction appears in Tatian’s Address to the 
Greeks, 4:1. poorarra qdpovs redreiv 6 Bacrrevs, Eromos Tapéxey, 
dovAeve 6 deordryns Kai tanpereiv, Thy Sovdrciav ywookw. ‘‘The emperor 
bids us pay taxes; I am ready to comply. My master bids me 
be a slave and serve him; I acknowledge my servitude.’’ Tatian 
is perhaps influenced by Paul’s construction in 1 Cor. 7:21: 
‘‘Thou wast called while a slave; do not care about it.’’ The 
translator of Tatian in the Ante-Nicene Library, vol. 22, very 
interestingly falls into something approaching this form of 
expression in translating two genuine conditional clauses in the 
Address to the Greeks, 11:1: ‘‘Am I a slave, I endure servitude ; 
Am I free, I do not make a vaunt of my good birth’’ (p. 69). 
But this too may be due to a reminiscence of Paul’s syntax in 
1 Cor. 7:21. At any rate Tatian in 4:1 supplies a new instance 
of Paul’s construction, in which a pair of crisp alternative 
affirmatives do the work of conditional clauses. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED. 
University of Chicago. 





THE ANGELS OF GOD AT MAHANAIM 


SARTELL PRENTICE 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Prefatory Note 


(1) For the purposes of this article it does not matter whether 
we take ‘‘Jacob’’ as the name of an individual, or as an 
eponym; whether we see in these passages a reference to the 
journey of a man or the migration of a tribe. The suggested 
interpretation of Genesis 32: 1-2 applies in the one case as in the 
other. 

(2) The passages on which this interpretation rests all belong 
to the E narrative. According to Kautzsch in his Bible, Gen. 
32: 1-2 belong to E; 13-21 to JE; 33: 18-20 to E. Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby assign Gen. 32: 1-2 to E; 7-137 to JE; 
234, 22>, 23¢ and 30 to E, and 33: 187-20 to E. Holzinger gives 
32: 1-2, 135-21, 23 and 29-312 to E. W. E. Addis assigns 32: 1-2, 
13>-21; 33:55, 113, 185-20 to E. J. Skinner allots 32: 1-2, 13>-21 
to E; verses 22-32 to JE. 33:1-17 he gives mainly to J, but he 
sees E’s hand in certain verses, and adds, ‘‘For all that appears 
E’s influence may extend still further.’’ 33: 18-20, with the 
exception of 1848, is also assigned to E. 

There is thus enough preserved from the E narrative to show 
that Jacob came to Mahanaim, on the borders of Northern 
Gilead, thence he crossed the Jabbok and met Esau. I have 
rested this suggested interpretation of Genesis 32: 1-2 on the E 
narrative alone. 


The first two verses of the 32d chapter of Genesis read as 
follows: ‘‘And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him. And when Jacob saw them, he said, This is God’s 
host; and he called the name of that place Mahanaim.”’ 

The various explanations of these verses fall into three classes. 
(1) We are told that the angels met Jaer” ‘‘to remind him of 
the divine protection and to welcome him on his return to the 
land of Promise’’ (Driver, Book of Genesis). Or they came 
‘fas an escort, and he names the place after the angelic host 

11 
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added to his own’’ (Delitzsch, New Com. on Genesis, English 
Translation, 1889). Or the meeting is to ‘‘remind him of the 
divine protection that has followed him hitherto, and assures him 
of its continuance in the face of further dangers’’ (Dillmann, 
Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded, 1897). Ryle, 
in the Cambridge Bible Series, takes the same view, but adds 
‘‘in Chapter 28 it was a dream, here the angels meet him.”’ 
Strack, Genesis, 2d ed., 1905, takes the same position as Ryle. 
But Gunkel (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments, 1, 1911) says: 
‘‘The usual opinion that this angelic revelation assures Jacob 
of the protective nearness of God is not expressed in the text, 
although it may have heen the opinion of E.”’ 

(2) The second explanation is quoted by Gunkel, in the work 
already cited, from Eduard Meyer’s Die Israeliten: ‘‘The see- 
tion is not a fragment of a once complete legend woven around 
a sanctuary, but from the beginning it was nothing but a brief 
legend (Notizen) to give the etymology of Mahanaim. For the 
correctness of this interpretation the analogies of Gen. 33: 17; 
Exodus 15: 23 speak.’’ And again Gunkel says: ‘‘The section, 
in its peculiar abruptness, is the model of a legend (Notizen), 
as the story went around from mouth to mouth, for the explana- 
tion of a place-name.’’ 

(3) The third explanation is given in the work of Gunkel 
already quoted, Genesis, in Nowack’s Handkommentar: ‘‘ Angels 
step on the scene without either saying or doing anything. 
In the first and second editions of this Commentary we have 
voiced the repeated surmises of others, that this section is a 
fragment, the real point of the original narrative—a battle 
of Jacob with ‘wild hosts of angels’—having been left out by 
later writers because it was offensive to them.’’ Skinner in the 
International Critical Commentary takes the same view. ‘‘The 
brief statement of the text seems to be the torso of a legend which 
had gathered around the name Mahanaim, whose original mean- 
ing has been lost. The curtailment probably indicates that the 
sequel was objectionable to the religious feeling of later times; 
and it has been surmised that the complete story told of a conflict 
between Jacob and the angels, somewhat similar to the wrestling 
of verses 24 ff.’’ 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest another interpretation. 

It is important for us to remember that the migration repre- 
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sented by Jacob is not an invasion of armed men. The prepara- 
tions to avert the wrath of Esau, as well as the evident terror 
at the thought of a meeting with his kinsman, offer sufficient 
evidence of the unarmed and peaceful character of the migra- 
tion. In none of the narratives is Jacob presented to us as a 
man of war. Nothing that he has ever gained has come to him 
by fighting. He has trusted to his shrewdness and his cunning 
in all his dealings with men. 

But although he is defenceless, yet he has much to defend, for 
he is travelling with flocks and herds, with the accumulated 
wealth of his years of service in Paddan-Aram. So he comes to 
Mahanaim. We do not know exactly where Mahanaim lay. It 
is mentioned but thrice before the establishment of the kingdom, 
once in this passage under review and twice in Joshua, where 
it figures merely as a boundary mark or as the possession of a 
tribe. But after the period of the Judges Mahanaim began to 
play a larger part. Here Abner brought Ishbosheth and the 
failing fortunes of the House of Saul, and here David came, flee- 
ing from Absalom. From such references as we have, it is clear 
that Mahanaim lay north of the Jabbok and not far from the 
fords of the Jordan at Bethshean. These were, perhaps, the 
best known and the most travelled of all the fords of the Jordan. 
All through the Bible we hear warriors, couriers, traders and 
travellers splashing through these fords. The raiders of Midian, 
the victors of Moreh, the men of Jabesh Gilead, the chariot of 
Jehu, armies of defence and armies of invasion come and go. 

From Mahanaim there are two roads by which Jacob may 
enter Palestine. One road turns westward, descends to the Jor- 
dan, crosses the fords at Bethshean, and ascends the easy slope 
of the Valley of Jezreel to the Plain of Esdraelon, where it joins 
the great highroad, running down to Shechem, Bethel, Jeru- 
salem, Hebron and Beersheba. This is the easy road, the safe 
road, and the natural one for Jacob to follow. It will bring him 
at once into a land of walled towns and fenced cities, where his 
ancestors lived in alliance and friendship with kings and peoples. 
The other road runs away to the south, crosses the Jabbok, where 
it leaves Northern Gilead and enters Southern Gilead, then it 
leads on to the borders of Moab, where it turns westward, 
plunges down the steep descent of nearly 5,000 feet to the fords 
at Jericho, climbs through the Wilderness of Judea and so 
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comes to Jerusalem. From the Jabbok on this road is difficult 
and dangerous. Northern Gilead is mountainous and _ well 
forested, the inhabitants could fortify inaccessible hills and 
either hide from invaders or lie in ambush. The great oaks of 
the extensive forests almost swept the ground with their 
branches, so that the Arabs could not use their camels but must 
advance on foot. The result is ‘‘that invaders from the desert, 
who have been the chief cause of the unsettled character of these 
regions, have always hesitated to enter Gilead; they are not so 
safe among its hills as in the open country to the East and 
South’’ (Smith, Geography of Palestine, p. 535, and Hunting- 
ton, Transformation of Palestine, pp. 231 and 233). So long as 
the traveller stays north of the Jabbok, the country affords him 
some measure of protection, but once past that stream he enters 
upon those level plains which, lying broadside on to the desert, 
have always been exposed to Bedouin raids. Here weakness 
finds no place of refuge. But to Jacob the peril is doubly 
acute, for he cannot travel that Southern route without coming 
face to face with Esau, whom he defrauded of the birthright. 
The desert remembers long, and news travels swiftly over the 
tents of Ishmael. In fact, according to J, Esau is already on 
the march to meet Jacob and he comes with four hundred 
fighting men. 

This narrative raises one important question, a question which 
seems to have escaped the notice of all commentators. Why is 
Jacob attempting this Southern route at all? When there are 
two roads running out from Mahanaim, why does he reject the 
easy, safe and natural path, and choose the one which is full of 
danger? It cannot be that E is ignorant of the nature of this 
second route. The Wilderness of Judea, the deep trench of the 
Jordan Valley and the expanse of the Dead Sea effectually 
separated Judea from Moab.and might excuse much Judean 
ignorance of the latter country, but there was no such barrier 
between Israel and Gilead. The plateau in Israel drops gently 
down to the Jordan, there is no wilderness, the bed of the valley 
is much higher and there are some forty or fifty fords by which 
the river may be crossed between the debouch of the Sea of 
Galilee and the entering in of the Jabbok. The contact and 
intercourse between Israel and the East-Jordan country was 
always more intimate and constant than that between Judea 
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and Moab. It is, therefore, not possible that E was ignorant of 
the road over which his narrative makes Jacob take his journey. 
Why, then, does E represent Jacob as travelling that difficult 
and dangerous road when there was another, far more inviting, 
which he might have chosen at Mahanaim ? 

I would suggest an answer from the first two verses of the 32d 
chapter of Genesis. ‘‘And Jacob went on his way, and the 
angels of God met him, and Jacob said, This is God’s host, and 
he called the name of that place Mahanaim.’’ 

The significance of the verses lies in that word ‘‘met.’’ 

The usual meaning of the Hebrew verb ‘‘paga’”’ is ‘‘to 
oppose.’’ Skinner (ad loc.) gives in a fvotnote a number of 
passages where it is so used. It is found in this sense in Joshua 
2: 16, where Rahab bids the spies: ‘‘Get you to the mountains, 
lest the pursuers meet you, and hide yourselves there three 
days, until the pursuers be returned.’” It appears again in 
Numbers 35: 21: ‘‘The avenger of blood shall slay the murderer, 
when he meeteth him.’’ In Amos 5:19 the prophet warns 
Israel: ‘‘The day of the Lord is darkness and not light; as if 
a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him.’” The same verb 
is translated ‘‘to run upon’’ in Judges 18: 25: ‘‘Let not thy 
voice be heard among us, lest angry fellows run upon thee and 
thou lose thy life.”’ 

It is translated ‘‘to fall upon’’ in I Sam. 22:17: ‘‘But the 
servants of the king would not put forth their hand to fall upon 
the priests of the Lord.’’ There is a kindred verb, ‘‘pagash’’ 
with similar meanings, which appears in Exodus 4:24: ‘‘The 
Lord met Moses and sought to kill him,’’ and again in Hosea 
13:8: ‘‘I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her 
whelps.’’ Such illustrations might be multiplied. True, this is 
not always the meaning of the verb; it is used of a meeting of 
boundary lines in Joshua 17: 10, and in Exodus 23:4: ‘‘If thou 
meet thine enemy’s ox going astray thou shalt surely bring him 
back’’; it carries no echo of hostility; while as for the verb 
‘*pagash,’’ ‘‘Merey and truth are met together’’ (Ps. 85:10) 
has a sufficiently peaceful sound. None the less, the idea of a 
meeting with violence is primary and ‘‘to oppose’’ is a common 
meaning of the verb. Suppose we so translate it here and read: 
‘‘The angels of God opposed Jacob in his way, and Jacob said, 
This is God’s host.’’ 
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This gives us an entirely different understanding of these 
verses. Something happened at Mahanaim that barred the easy 
road to Jacob; something happened that turned his face towards 
the long and dangerous road to the Sovth. We cannot tell what 
that something was. It may have been some adverse casting of 
the lots, or the ominous shadow of a dream. Some of the Ger- 
man commentators suggest a resemblance between these angels 
and the Valkyries, or storm spirits of Teutonic mythology, like 
the Wild Huntsmen, who ride on the tempest and speak through 
the mutterings of the storm. This suggestion gathers something 
of weight when we remember the constant association of Jahveh 
with clouds, lightnings and thick darknesses. In the oldest 
poetry of the Bible, the Song of Deborah, He sweeps over the 
land in a thunderstorm; Budde says: ‘*‘He appears in the storm 
at Sinai, He rides on the storm to the Deborah battle; He reveals 
Himself in the storm to Elijah on Horeb; the rainbow in the 
clouds is Jahveh’s bow, with which He has shot His arrows—the 
lightning flashes—and which He now mercifully lays aside’’ 
(Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 28). If we tentatively accept 
this suggestion, then the opposition of the angels may have been 
seen in storm clouds rolling down from the mountains of Israel, 
filling the Valley of the Jordan with their lightnings, and seem- 
ingly marching against Jacob. We cannot tell what that 
something was, but whatever it was, Jacob saw in it the hand 
of God, ‘‘This is God’s host.”’ 

After this experience at Mahanaim we are told that Jacob 
erossed the Jabbok and met his brother Esau. From this meet- 
ing he goes to Shechem. There are only three roads by which 
this journey could be made. One was the long and dangerous 
route to the borders of Moab, thence westward, crossing the 
Jordan at Jericho, climbing through the Wilderness of Judea 
to Jerusalem and then travelling North to Shechem. This road 
describes three sides of a parallelogram. There is no reason to 
assume for Jacob a journey of such unreasonable length, or of 
such unnecessary hardships and dangers. 

The second road crossed the Jordan by fords at the mouth 
of the Jabbok. But according to Huntington (Trans. of Pal., 
p. 315 ff.), five hundred years before Christ the Dead Sea was 
70 feet higher than it is today, showing that there was more 
moisture in the land. The river would also be correspondingly 
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higher than it is at. the present time. Col. Warren (Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary ‘‘The Jordan’’) says that the crossing at this 
point was by a bridge, and the extant remains show that this 
bridge was of Roman workmanship. It is a question whether 
these conditions did not obtain in the days of Jacob, and 
whether the river was fordable here at that time. 

The third route, which seems more probable to me, would lead 
him to retrace his steps over the Jabbok and cross the Jordan 
at the fords of Bethshean. But the last two roads do not differ 
in much and are practically parallel to one another. In either 
case it would appear that Jacob had crossed the Jabbok only for 
the purpose of meeting Esau, and—that purpose fulfilled—the 
road which ‘‘the angels of God’’ had barred to him at Mahanaim 
was once more opened for his feet. 
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THE MESSIANIC IDEAL OF ISATAH 


Louise PETTIBONE SMITH 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first thirty-nine chapters of the book of Isaiah four pas- 
sages are especially important in determining the course of the 
development of the Messianic ideal of Israel, namely 1: 24-27; 
9: 1-6; 10: 33-11: 10 (or as usually cited 11: 1-9), and 32: 1-6(?). 
These four passages agree in describing a political kingdom with 
a definite government distinct from the rule of Jahveh Himself. 

The fact that the book of Isaiah, as it now stands, was compiled 
some time after the exile from smaller collections of unrelated 
fragments, many of which first cireulated independently, and | 
gradually came to be associated with Isaiah, is now too generally 
accepted by biblical scholars to need discussion here. Obviously, 
then, the presence of a particular passage in the compilation 
proves nothing concerning the identity of its author. It is in 
the book simply because a compiler considered it worthy of 
preservation. A large number of passages are clearly post-exilic 
in form and content (e. g. the oracle against Babylon, ch. 13) ; 
also many of the sections which as clearly belong to the eighth 
century contain explanations and additions of a much later 
date. The proportion of early and of late material in the several 
independent collections differs considerably. In chs. 2-12, for 
instance, the relative amount of Isaianic material is larger than 
in any other part of the book. In chs, 28-32, on the other hand, 
the few passages which may have been utterances of Isaiah are 
almost hidden by the accumulations of later matter. Neverthe- 
less, for the dating of any particular passage within the various 
collections we must depend on internal evidence alone. 

Among the passages of which the theme is the future pros- 
perity of Israel, by far the larger number are unhesitatingly 
assigned by modern scholars to a period during or after the 
exile—in many of them, indeed, the exile is presupposed as the 
historical background. The most important of such predictions 
are chs, 11: 11-12:6; 24-27; 35. These passages are distinctly 
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eschatological in character. Jahveh will shake the earth 24: 18, 
19, punish Leviathan 27:1, divide the river 11: 15b, dry up the 
sea 11: 15a, cause streams to rise in the wilderness 35: 6b, ete.; 
the return of Israel from exile and the establishment of the 
world supremacy of Zion are to be effected by the direct action 
of the miraculous power of Jahveh 11:11-12; 11:15-16; 12: 
1-6; 25:9,10; 26:5, 12, 13,21; 27:1; 35:4; all the world will 
then acknowledge His power 24:14-15; 25:3, 7; 26:16; and 
Jahveh Himself will reign in Jerusalem 12:6; 24:23; 25:6, 
10; 26: 13—ideas which are all characteristic of Jewish thought 
in the centuries after the exile. Of a similar type are a number 
of shorter passages (2:2-4; 4:2-6; 17:12-14; 28:5, 6; 29: 
17-24; 30:18-30; 32:15-20; 33: 13-24) which probably belong 
to the same period. 

In direct contrast to such passages are the four already men- 
tioned, in which the restored glory of Jerusalem is pictured as 
directly the work of the human ruler of the nation, although 
the ruler is of course the sign of Jahveh’s favor to His chosen 
people. 16:1-5 is not to be included with them since, although 
v. 5 promises one sitting on a throne ‘‘in the tent of David,’’ the - 
character of the section is quite different. The reference to the 
ruler is here merely incidental in a prophecy which is chiefly 
concerned with the fate of Moab; while in the other passages 
the ruler is the chief figure. 16: 1-5 is an insertion in the oracle 
against Moab 15: 1-16:12, which 16: 13-14 expressly states to 
be a quotation. The whole passage is probably late—should per- 
haps be dated in the same period as the book of Ruth’—and 
verse 5 is best understood as an allusion to an idea which had 
long been a part of Jewish expectation. 4:2 ff.; 7: 10-25, and 
8:5-8 are also omitted since modern exegesis and textual eriti- 
cism have proved conclusively that they were not intended to 
have a Messianic significance. In 4:2 the phrase ‘‘branch of 
Jahveh’’ is obviously parallel to ‘‘fruit of the land,’’ so that 
a personal interpretation is extremely improbable.? 7:10 ff. is 
evidently, from the context, a definite prediction of time ;* while 
8: 8 should be read DN DYP’D /W, ending with the same refrain 


1G. B. Gray, ‘‘Isaiah’’ (Int. Crit. Com.), 1911, pp. 275-277. 
* Duhm, Jesaia, p. 29, Gottingen, 1914. 
* For discussion see below, p. 197 f. 
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as 8:10* and thus containing no reference to an expected 
Messiah. 


TEXT AND ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIFICALLY 
MESSIANIC PASSAGES 


To determine whether these four Messianic predictions 
(1: 24-27; 9:1-6; 10:33-11:10; 32:1-6(?)) orginated after 
the destruction of Jerusalem or whether they form an integral 
part of the message which Isaiah brought to his people, a study 
of the passages themselves is the first essential. 

1: 24-27 is a part of a twelve line poem, beginning with verse 
21, which is universally ascribed to Isaiah. The date is uncer- 
tain. Duhm refers it to the Syro-Ephraimitic war, while 
Cheyne and Marti date it about 705 B. c. The poem, which is 
in the Kinah or 3: 2 metre, is usually considered to end at verse 
26, although this leaves the second strophe half a line short. I 
am inclined to include verse 27 which is also a 3: 2 line and omit 
the rather colorless beginning of verse 25 which in the present 
text scans 3:3:2. Verses 28 ff. are a-late prose addition 
describing the fate of the wicked, a subject with which verse 
27 has no connection. Also it seems somewhat unnatural that 
the supplementer of the poem should have begun his addition in 
the metre of the poem and continued it in prose. There is no 
linguistic argument against verse 27; the parallelism with 
MPS requires 05’) to mean ‘‘just judgement’’ as often in 
Isaiah and not ‘‘judgement day.’ Although the word 77 
is not found elsewhere in Isaiah, it occurs twice in Hosea,® thus 
showing that it was in use in Isaiah’s time.‘ Verse 27, then, 
would be an allusion to Hezekiah’s contemplated offer of tribute 
to Sennacherib (II Kings 18: 13-16), which according to Isaiah’s 
view would be useless without the intervention of Jahveh—an 
intervention conditioned on the reformation of the nation. 
Marti*® suggests that v. 23 refers to the alliance with Egypt 
of which Isaiah strongly disapproved. The poem would thus 


*Duhm, ibid., p. 56 (ed. 1902); Marti, Jesaja, p. 85, Tiibingen, 1900. 
°G. B. Gray, Isaiah, p. 36. 

*Hos. 7:18; 13: 14. 

* Cheyne, Introduction to Isaiah, p. 7. 

5 Marti, Jesaja, p. 20. 
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date at some time during the blockade of Jerusalem by Senna- 
cherib, before the retirement of the Assyrian army. 


A harlot she has become, 

the city of trust. 
With justice was Zion once filled, 

within her dwelt right. 
Thy silver is but dross, 

thy drink impure. 
Unruly are those ruling thee, 

companions of thieves. 
Everyone of them loves a bribe, 

and seeks a reward. 
No widow’s cause they decide, 

no orphan they judge. 


Hence speaks Jahveh of Hosts, 

Israel’s might: 
On mine enemy I take revenge, 

and vengeance on my foe. 
In fire will I cleanse thy dross, 

purge all thine alloy, 
Restore thy judges as at first, 

thy counsellors as of old. 
Then righteous shalt thou be called, 

the city of trust. 
By justice shall Zion be redeemed, 

her inhabitants by right. 


maw ANT MIN 21 
TID Tp 
DSWD "OND Ts 
Tap Pas 
DD Tn HDD 22 
SD ID 
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21b. [YS added from the Greek. The verse is too long by 
two accents. The final DAS WD ANY) is an awkward change 
to the conerete and may easily be a gloss, perhaps suggested by 
verse 15. (Cf. Duhm, p. 11; followed by Marti, p. 17; Gray, 
p. 33.) 

22. 0°93 apparently added to explain 5'7%) which is more 
probably to be taken as olive juice, ef. Ar. mahl (ef. Gray, 
p. 36). Ken. 3 Mss. read 0°95. 

23a. Ft added by Budde (ZAW., 1891, p. 246) ; it improves 
the metre and also keeps the first half the line parallel in form 
to 21a and 22. "3M! M= SN), omit ) with GH and Ken. 
4 Mss. 

23b. 41 M= TN), omit ) with GHT and Ken. 1 Ms. 

23¢. I9D"ND) A=—OON NID NS. Read with G, nai xpiow... 
od rpovéxovres. The two parts of 23¢ are transposed in the present 
text and versions, making the metre 2:3 (cf. Gray, pp. uxv, 31). 
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25. The verse as it stands scans 3:3:2; the first clause, 
VOY 7 MIWN) is a fairly common expression, ef. Am. 1: 8, 
Jer. 6:9, Ez. 38:12, Zech. 13:7, Ps. 81:15; it seems, therefore, 
probable that it arose by dittography from the beginning of the 
next verse or was inserted by some copyist. The use of TWN 
in different senses in the two verses is also somewhat awkward. 
733] MDD, GUS 733 = as xabapév, ad purum, lédakii, and 
Ken. 2 Mss. 33, Kittel, following Lowth (ef. Gray, p. 35). 

27. iPDU) M v1, 6S = WI’, MIv” is suggested 
by Kittel. The emendation is parallel to that suggested by 
J. M. P. Smith for the name of Isaiah’s son, 30” INV (cf. below 
p. 189) and should be accepted with it. 

The passage is not strictly Messianic, since the prediction 
mentions only the counsellors and judges; but it seems to belong 
to this group since it contains no hint of the direct rule of 
Jahveh Himself. It is probably the earliest of the four. 


9:1-6. (4 strophes of 4 couplets, metre 3:3 and 2:2.) 
1. A people who walk in the dark, 

have seen abundant light. 

The dwellers in a land of gloom,— 
upon them a light has shone. 

He causes great joy, 
increases delight. 

Unto Thee as in harvest they rejoice, 
or as men dividing spoil. 


Because the burdening yoke, 
and the shoulder-striking staff, 
The oppressor’s mighty rod, 
Thou didst break as in Midian’s day. 
And the boot of each evil man, 
and the garment rolled in blood, 
Is become a flame 
and food of fire. 


For a child is born, 
a son to us giv’n, 
On his shoulder is the rule, 
and they call his name 
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Wise in Design, 
' Mighty as God, 

Father of Spoil, 
Prince of Peace. 


Great is his rule, 
and endless his peace. 
For David’s kingdom and throne 
he shall found and make firm, 
In justice and right, 
both now and alway. 
The zeal of Jahveh 
shall bring it to pass. 


Jens o9nn oyn 12 
Sy NN 
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2a. 9°) A, Ketib, N03, which is nonsense; Kere and 
Ken. 14 Mss. $T read 19; GE omit NO. MIN which restores 
the proper parallelism, was suggested by Krochmal and inde- 
pendently by Selwyn (cf. Gray, p. 175). 

2b could be scanned as 4:4, in which case the poem would 
have lines of three different lengths. To divide as two couplets 
of 2:2 is contrary to the parallelism and makes the first strophe 
consist of five lines. Duhm (ed. 1902) omits 7359 as referring 
to the joy of worship, and therefore out of place in a deserip- 
tion of harvest and victory. His suggestion is accepted by 
Marti. This omission suits the sense, but leaves an awkward 
succession of three forms of Mv’. Duhm (ed. 1914) keeps 
the text of M. If we suppose that FMD was inserted to 
make the construction clearer, and omit 19°)’ with GZ, we might 
read 


Sow ppona WwWND | WEpD PIB> we 
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4a. adds [ND. probably a dittograph from fIND- Yor 
M has WYID. GLT read Yur (cf. 11:4). The 3 was prob- 


ably a later insertion in order to make a grammatical construc- 
tion after JND- 177029. cf. IT Sam. 20:12. There is no need 


to emend with Gray to MONID, so GL. 

4b. 177) M prefixes 1. omit for the sake of parallelism with 
FUT 3b. 

de. MM NYP, point NWP") with GHLST. (So Duhm, p. 
66, Marti, p. 93.) ¢ and d could be combined, giving one accent 
to the compound names instead of two, but Gray is probably 
right in assuming that for the sake of emphasis each word is 
to be given its accent. Duhm’s division (ed. 1902) destroys the 
parallelism, since by it DW? W* must balance both 33 ON 
and “IY °3N. In the edition of 1914, Duhm balances 31 9N 
with IY SN and assumes that the epithet which originally 
balanced DIY’ Ww’ has been lost. 

6a. 7739] MADD. The use of the final form of 9 points 
to textual corruption. Gray and Marti read 735. The O9 
probably arose by dittography from the preceding 0(1)9U". 

The evidence of the language for dating this passage is inde- 
cisive, since the words which might give an indication of the 
period of the writing occur either here only or perhaps once 
elsewhere, e. g., PND. [NO TW. NOIND. Nw¥ occurs first 
in Jer. 2:6; 13:16. MNIP is an idea frequent in Ezekiel and 
later writers, ‘‘but it may also be so interpreted as not to be 
absolutely incompatible with Isaiah’s thought.’’*? Vv. 3 and 4 
are expressed in terms too general to determine the date. How- 
ever, they contain no allusion to the deportation of any section 
of the people, and would therefore apply well to the tribute 
imposed by Assyria during the reign of Hezekiah. Further if 
PND is a loan word from the Assyrian’® a reference to the 
Assyrian would naturally be inferred?'; ‘‘garments weltering 
in blood’’ is hardly too strong an expression to be applied to 
an army which had recently destroyed the Philistine cities and 
the towns of Judah. The verses are then to be taken, not as 


® Gray, Isaiah, p. 167. 
* Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon, p. 684. 
“ Kennett, The Composition of the Book of Isaiah. 
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a general prediction of the end of.war (parallel to 2:4), but 
as a prediction of the destruction of a particular enemy. 

The names of the child in v. 5 are difficult to interpret, and 
the versions offer little help. 

yy NOD may be ‘‘a wonder of a ovaiuutinn’” parallel to 

DIN DD Prov. 15:2 (@K., 128, 1) or N95 may be the pre- 
fixed accusative parallel to Is. 22:2, ‘‘giving wonderful 
counsel.’ ’!? 

"131 SN does not necessarily imply divinity, ef. the use of 
the plural, Ez. 32:21 = ‘‘mighty heroes’’ and further the use 
of 58 in Ez. 31:11, and of the plural Job 41:17, Ez. 17:13, 


II Kings 24: 15, Ex. 15:15, where the MS. readings °N. DON 
ete. are probably due to an effort to distinguish the word from 
the divine name.** 

IY °IN. WW may be taken either as ‘‘booty’’ or as ‘‘eter- 
nity.”’ In the sense of ‘‘booty’’ it oceurs Gen. 49:27, Is. 
33:23. In the sense ‘‘eternity’’ it is late. ‘‘Booty’’ fits the 
passage here as the other meaning does not, since it gives us 
two pairs of epithets, each containing one name for a time of 
peace and one for a time of war. The chief argument offered 
against this interpretation applies also against the other. It is 
said that °DN in such names as Abimelek, Abidan, ete., always 
forms part of a sentence, e. g. ‘‘my father (is) king,’’ ‘‘my 
father (is) judge.’’ This is apparently true. However, the 
sentence frequently can not be taken literally, cf. WT °IN 
‘‘my father (is) majesty,’ 9D DN ‘‘my father (is) dew.’ 
On the analogy of these names it is quite as natural to say 
‘‘my father is booty’? as ‘‘my father is eternity’’; and there 
appears to be little probability for the meaning ‘‘a father 
forever’? parallel to TY M73) Is. 47:7, or OMY Wy, Dt. 
15:17.4 DY Ww’, the last name, is obvious enough. 


The passage, 10: 33-11: 10, is the most elaborate and definite 
of the Messianic prophecies in the book of Isaiah. The argu- 
ments for regarding it as a single poem are as follows: 

10: 33-34 is not to be connected with what precedes, for 
10: 28-32, a vivid description of the advance of an hostile army, 


"Gray, p. 176; Marti, p. 93. 
*% BDB., p. 42. 
“Gray, p. 174. 


. 12 
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is complete in itself, and is quite different in metre and style 
from 10:33f. 10:33, 34 and 11:1 are equally figurative, and 
the contrast between them, although perhaps not ‘‘unmistak- 
able,’’!> is nevertheless too direct to be accidental. The vocab- 
ulary of 10:33, 34 is not post-exilic. Cheyne’® found so many 
Isaianie expressions that he suggested quite seriously that the 
passage was an intentional piece of patchwork, composed by 
the redactor; e. g. Yd denominative from *PYD 17: 6, TSW. 
ef. 2:19, 21, p43 ef. *p3 17:16, WN IDDD cf. 9:17. The 
two verses as a Whole are parallel to 2:12-17. The only late 
usage is INI, and this, as Cheyne himself admits in his edi- 
tion of Isaiah’? should be emended (ef. below). Further 737 
VINA makes a good opening for a poem, while NS") appears 
so unnatural that commentators have often suggested that an 
opening distich has been lost. 

11:10 has usually been connected with the following clearly 
post-exilic section, 11:11ff., because of its opening words 
NWN DVD AWN) which are identical with the beginning of 
v. 11. But it is quite possible, either that the beginning of 
v. 11 was prefixed by the compiler to make a superficial connec- 
tion between the two sections, or that the words, if they were 
originally a part of the verse, were the cause of the position 
of the later section. For the pre-exilic use of the phrase in 
predictions, compare Am. 8:3, 9, Hos. 1:5, 2:16. It is of 
frequent occurrence in the prophecies of Isaiah, e. g. 2:11, 17, 
20; 3:7, 18; 4:1; ete. 

The chief reason, however, for including 10: 33, 34 and 11:10 
in the poem is that 10:33-11:10 taken together forms a homo- 
geneous and symmetrical whole. If the poem is considered as 
consisting of 11: 1-8 only, it is impossible to divide into strophes 
of equal length without making divisions contrary to the sense’ ; 
the poem is without proper introduction; and its conclusion has 
little relation to its beginning. The addition of 10:33, 34 and 
11:10 brings the whole passage into regular metrical form, the 
couplets being 3:3, arranged in strophes of three couplets each, 
with the strophic and sense divisions corresponding, while the 

%* Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 116 (Leipzig, 1890); Gray, p. 213, 

% Cheyne, Introduction, p. 56. 


Cheyne, ‘‘Isaiah,’’ SBOT. 
Gray, Isaiah, p. 212. 
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similarity between 11:10 and 11:1 links closely the different 
parts of the poem. 
The divisions, then, are as follows :— 


10:33a. The introductory line does not form a part of the 
metrical scheme.’® Behold, Jahveh is destroying the forest. 

10: 33b-11:1. After the destruction, the branch of Jesse will 
bear fruit. 

11:2-3. The spirit of Jahveh is upon him, so that he is not 
dependent upon human faculties. 

11:45. Therefore he judges justly. 

11:6-7a. Then even the beasts shall be at peace. 

11: 7b-9a. Nothing shall do harm. 

11:9b-10. For the earth will be full of the knowledge of 
Jahveh and all nations will honor the root of Jesse. 


10: 33-11: 10. 
10:33. Behold the Lord of Hosts, 
destroying the tree-tops with might! 


Laid low are the tallest limbs, 

the loftiest trees shall fall, 
The thickets with iron He destroys, 

and Lebanon falls by the ax; 
But shall spring from Jesse’s trunk 

a branch from out his root. 


On him the spirit of Jahveh, 

a spirit of wisdom and thought, 
A spirit of counsel and might, 

a spirit revering Jahveh. 
And not by sight shall he judge, 

nor by what his ears may hear. 


Rightly shall he judge the poor, 

treat justly the meek of the earth. 
With a word the oppressor smite, 

at his breath shall the sinner die. 
The girdle of his loins shall be right, 

and with truth shall he bind himself. 


* Harper, Amos and Hosea, pp. 168 f. (Int. Crit. Com.). 
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Then shall sojourn wolf with lamb, 
a leopard rest by a kid, 
A lion feed near a calf, 
their leader a little child. 
A cow shall feed with a bear, 
together their young lie down. 


The lion shall eat grass like the ox, 

and dust be the serpent’s food. 
The babe by the asp’s hole shall play, 

the child by the adder’s home. 
There shall be nor evil nor harm, 

in all my holy mount. 


For knowledge of God shall fill earth 

as the water covers the sea. 
And then shall Jesse’s root 

a signal be to the world. 
To him shall the nations flock, 

and glorious be his rest. 
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10:33. FMNSD 40 Mss. a'o’d’ H read AND. BDB, root WH 
II, doubtful, compare FINS ‘‘boughs’’ Ez. 17:6, 31:5 and 
NSN, Dt. 24:20. G = evddéous, compare INH ‘‘head-dress,’’ Is. 
3:20; 61:10; Ez. 24:17; 44:18; Ex. 39:28. Therefore pos- 
sibly used of the tops of the trees. 

10: 34. ws) MM YAN} G ov trois ivydrois, hence Marti 
and Cheyne suggest "INI. cf. Zech. 11:2. But some term 
parallel to SID is needed; Kittel suggests O73 “with 
an ax.’’ jw, ef. IT Sam. 12:31, and jw, Am. 1:3 
requires less change of the Hebrew. 

11:1. ANS) MM’. GHUST read PM’. 

11:2. ANY AM) A ANY Apt MM, a peculiar con- 
struction, since AY is probably construct, with no noun imme- 
diately following, cf. GK, 128a@ and note 1. 

11:3. Before ND) @ reads AT NVI INT, which 
obviously arose by dittography from the preceding, with the 
omission of MY. 16 Mss. with GLUT read NO. 

11:4, Ken. 80 omits /N, possibly, therefore read ony. 
j WY, so Kittel, Duhm, Marti; M js. The change is neces- 
sary for the parallel with Pw", cf. also G8 Q'’? which has for 
{WN "YF, trois edogous ris ys (so Irenaeus) while GH reads 
‘et redarguet superbos et eripiet humiles,’’ thus apparently 
retaining the idea of /*Y. 

11: 5. yr) MM VN , ef. Gray, Pp. wel. G eLwopévos ieen 
ciAnpévos, the latter only here in this sense, making it probable 
that the Hebrew used different words. 

11:6. I~) M NW), GH transpose NWS and VWH5, and 
GLUS add yy. 

11:7a. APPIN, so Duhm and Kittel. MAYPW, 6 apa 
BooxynOyoovra; LH = G. ; 

11: 7b. The last half of the line is supplied from Is. 65:25 
(ef. Gray, p. 211). 

11:8. The second half of the line in reads FVND SY) 
MIT wy Dy NYPD yet in sense this is obviously the correct 
parallel to the first half of the verse. JIN is taken by the 
versions as equalling "M-. GH read 29) with "NPh¥, i.e. 
éxyovev doridwv. Gray points out that (7°17 is the only perfect 
without waw conversive in the section, and that its proper 
Aramaic meaning is ‘‘lead’’ which makes nonsense here. He 
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suggests that WT WV is a corruption from some verb in the 
imperfect, parallel to YWYU". Any reconstruction is, of 
course, mere guesswork, but there seems no doubt that v. 8 was 
originally a 3:3 couplet. 

11:9b. AT HY A TNT’ DS Ay, ef. GK, 114e and 
118d. 

Cheyne”? finds in this passage no linguistic peculiarities which 
demand a date later than Isaiah; and many of the phrases 
ean be paralleled from his prophecies (cf. above on 10:33, 34). 
The only definite argument for a late date for the passage is 
drawn from the use of the phrase °%” 3 in 11:1. The root 
meaning of Y?i is ‘‘eut’’ (ef. Arabic and Ethiopic).2* Gray 
interprets the word here as the stump of a tree which has been 
eut down and argues that it implies a time when a Davidie 
king was no longer reigning in Jerusalem. He cites in support 
of this usage Job 14:8.2?. Prof. Barton has pointed out that 
it may also mean the trunk of a tree from which the larger 
branches have been cut for fire-wood.”* It is used in somewhat 
this sense in Is. 40:24, and this meaning is parallel to the 
similar nouns in Arabie and Syriac.** If then Jf} may be 
interpreted of a living tree, it does not necessitate a post-exilic 
date for the passage.”* 


The fourth passage, 32:1-8, is less important. Vv. 6-8 are 
obviously not Isaianic. The similarity to the later wisdom liter- 
ature is too striking.2* Vv. 1-5 are doubtful. Marti joins with 
them vv. 15-20. If this is correct, the poem must be late, prob- 
ably post-exilic. The picture of universal peace with the 
emphasis on the cultivation of the soil belongs clearly in thought 
with such passages as 2: 2-4. 32: 1-2 refers, however, to political 
conditions and if the section 1-5 is taken alone, it is possibly the 
work of Isaiah. 

The metre is rough and the many variations which the Septu- 
agint presents give evidence of early corruption of the text. It 


Cheyne, Introduction, pp. 64 f. 

1 Gesenius, Handwérterbuch, 15th ed. 

= Gray, Isaiah, pp. 214 f. 

3 Such as described by G. A. Barton, A Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands, 
p. 156. 

*4 Gesenius, Handwérterbuch. 

*G, A. Barton, in JBL., XXIII, p. 73. 

7 Duhm, Jesaja, p. 208-09; Box, Isaiah, p. 145; Marti, Jesaja, p. 237. 
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seems therefore probable that some transcriber of Isaiah’s work, 
perhaps he who is responsible for vv. 6-8, altered the fragment 
of original prophecy to suit his own conceptions. Cheyne counts 
thirteen words in vv. 1-5 which are apparently not used else- 
where in the genuine prophecies of Isaiah. Several of these 
occur only here, and others like {7 occur in doubtful passages, 
but the extremely large number of unusual words is certainly 
suspicious. 

Any attempt to recover a possible Isaianic kernel for the 
verses must be purely conjectural; the text of the Septuagint 
seems to have suffered more than the Hebrew from later emenda- 
tions. The metre is apparently 3:3, and the verses form two 
strophes of three couplets each, which is the poetical form of 
10: 33-11: 10. 


1. Lo, rightly a king shall rule, 
and princes in justice decree. 
A man shall be refuge from wind, 
a protection from the mighty storm, 
Like springs of water in thirst, 
in a desert like the shade of a rock. 


Nor shall the eyes of the seeing be blind, 

nor the ears of the hearing be deaf. 
The hasty heart shall understand, 

the stammering tongue shall speak. 
No more shall fools be called noble, 

nor the crafty be told 
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1 Ow M@ ONWDN, omit 9 with GHST and Ken. 93. 

2a. AD. OVD) MAM. OF. The preposition was either 
read or supplied by the versions. 35 in M follows YD, 
making the last half of 2a short and 2b long. Box therefore 
suggests the change. @ has an entirely different reading for 
most of the verse. 

3. APVWH)] MAYPWN. read AYPWN with o' BES. 

4. Omit AyD (G read YH) probably an explanatory 
gloss; also “WWF which was probably inserted by mistake from 
the first half the verse, and perhaps also FMS as an explanatory 
gloss for 137. # reads 1379, a change made necessary by 
the insertion of WSN. 

5. After Ny, M has WY, which should perhaps be 
retained. JW in Job 34:19 ‘‘noble,’’ G has here Sia. 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION 


The criticism and interpretation of these passages, together 
with 7:14 ff., presented no problem to the early Christian com- 
mentators to whom everything in the Old Testament was unques- 
tionably a prophecy of Jesus of Nazareth, so that even Rahab’s 
scarlet thread was considered a symbol of the atoning blood of 
the Christ. 

Thus we find Jerome saying in his commentary on Isaiah? 
that the righteous judges, 1:26, are the twelve apostles; that 
9:4 predicts the breaking of the yoke of Satan by the Saviour; 
that 11:6 ff. is to be interpreted as a fable since a literal inter- 
pretation would be unworthy of God, for ‘‘why should the deity 
be interested in animals?’’ The wolf, therefore, signifies Paul 
who at first persecuted the church. 7:14 is obviously a direct 
prediction of Christ’s birth, and as to the relation of this event 
to the destruction of Samaria and Damascus, Jerome says: 


*7§, Hieronymi Opera, vol. III (edition 1704). 
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‘*Quod ad mysterium et invocationem nominis ejus, terra Syriae 
et Samariae, Assyrio superante, vastetur et domus David 
liberetur a duobus regibus quos metuit, Rasin, videlicet et 
Phacee.”’ 

The authority of Jerome established this method of interpre- 
tation permanently in the Roman church. Almost the only 
opposing views during the Middle Ages were those held by the 
Rabbinical commentators, the most important of whom fiour- 
ished from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. R. Solomon 
Yishaki,** called Rashi, who died 1105, followed the Aramaic 
paraphrase closely, and gave usually the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Talmudists. On 7:14, however, the chronological 
arguments of the Christian polemists forced him to abandon 
the identification of Immanuel with Hezekiah. He suggested 
instead that WHIM is the prophetess, the wife of Isaiah, and 
Immanuel his expected son. 9:5 he applied to Hezekiah at the 
age of twelve, dividing the epithets between God and the child. 
Ibn Ezra*® agreed with Rashi in his interpretation of 7:14; 
9:5, although he gave all the epithets in the latter passage to 
the child. 11:1 ff. he also referred to Hezekiah. Kimhi*® in 
the next century, was interested chiefly in polemics against the 
Christians. He interpreted 7:14 of an otherwise unknown wife 
and son of Ahaz. 9:5 he took as a tribute to Hezekiah, but 
he considered 11:1/ff. as a prediction, still unfulfilled, of the 
‘*branch of David,’’ parallel to Mi. 5:1, Zech. 3:8. 

The few Christian scholars who endeavored to explain proph- 
ecies historically were classed as heretics by the church, and 
their memory is preserved only in occasional disapproving refer- 
ences to ‘‘the Jews and those who think like them’’ in the works 
of the orthodox writers. 

Even the Reformation made little change in traditional 
Biblical interpretation. Luther, indeed, said definitely** that 
the majority of the prophets speak concerning a material king- 
dom, yet sometimes make a sudden transition to the kingdom 
of Christ. Such transitions are especially frequent in Isaiah, 
yet many things may refer to his own people; and Luther 

*8 Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia, pp. 119, 307-08, 360. 

* Gesenius, ibid., pp. 307-08, 360, 418. 

® Gesenius, ibid., pp. 308, 360, 418 ff. 

Luther, In Esaiam Scholia, Wittenberg, 1534. 
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criticised Jerome ‘‘who ridicules Apollinaris for turning all 
things to allegory, yet himself is accustomed to do the same.”’ 
But Luther is certainly not free from the allegorizing tendency. 
According to him, 11:6 refers to the receiving of tyrants and 
oppressors into the church. He interpreted 7:14 of Christ and 
explained (following a suggestion of Irenaeus) that the eating 
of butter and honey signifies that He will be brought up like 
other children. 32:1/ff. on the other hand, he ae of 
Hezekiah rather than of the Christ. 

Calvin’s** interpretation in general agreed with that of 
Luther, although Calvin usually put somewhat more emphasis 
on the applicability of the passage to earlier events. For exam- 
ple, he applied 9: 2 first to the return of the exiles from Baby- 
lon, but also to the coming of Christ. In 7:14 ff. Calvin felt 
clearly the difficulty of connecting the birth of Christ with the 
perplexities of Ahaz, but he explained, as did the earlier com- 
mentators, that all the deliverances of the Jews were really the 
work of the promised Messiah; he differed from them, however, 
in referring v. 16 not to Immanuel, but to all those who were 
children at the time of the prophet. 

Such methods of interpretation were accepted almost unani- 
mously by scholars until nearly the end of the eighteenth century. 
J. D. Michaelis,** for example, although making many acute 
suggestions in regard to the emendation of the text, kept on the 
whole to the traditional interpretation. 9:6 ff. could not apply 
to Hezekiah without blasphemy ; in 11: 6 the beasts are a parable 
for fierce races of men, ete. 

A realization of the possibility of holding diverse opinions 
concerning Isaiah’s Messianic hope was one of the results of the 
critical analysis of the book of Isaiah—an analysis which was 
itself the result of the modern conception of the nature and 
function of prophecy. The beginning of this analysis was made 
by Koppe in his notes to the German edition of Lowth’s com- 
mentary.** Koppe said in his introduction that the book of 
Isaiah obviously falls into a number of unconnected sections, 


® Calvin, Isaiah, 1550 (English translation, Edinburgh, 1609). 

% J. D. Michaelis, Entwurf der typischen Gottesgelehrtheit, Gottingen, 
1763; Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testament, Gottingen, 1779; 
Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek, Frankfurt, 1778+. 

*%Lowth, Jesaia, Leipzig, 1779. 
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and that there is no certainty that the superscriptions are accu- 
rate, nor that the whole book is the work of Isaiah. For instance, 
he declared that chapter 32 is plainly a collection of fragments 
from many hands. He did not anywhere, indeed, attempt a 
systematic analysis, but contented himself with an occasional 
suggestion of possibilities. In interpreting the separate proph- 
ecies, however, he frequently broke away from the allegorical 
tradition, suggesting that 4:2 may mean the literal fruit of the 
land, and that chapters 34, 35 refer to the destruction of Edom 
by Nebuchadrezzar and have no connection whatever with the 
Messiah. 

Eichhorn® argued definitely and decisively for the diversity 
of authorship of the book of Isaiah, separated chapters 40-66 from 
the first part of the book, suggested that chapters 24-27 were 
inserted to fill an empty space in the parchment, and asserted 
that the book as a whole is a collection of oracles, made later 
than the Babylonian exile, with an earlier collection of Isaianic 
sayings as a basis. Eichhorn, since his interest was chiefly in 
the critical analysis of the book, made no especial investigation 
of Isaiah’s Messianic expectation. He considered 9: 1-14 a late 
gloss, but accepted chapter 11 as genuine, and cited it as an 
especially characteristic example of Isaiah’s poetic power. 

Gesenius*® accepted Eichhorn’s principle of the diverse 
authorship of the book of Isaiah, and he further deliberately 
rejected most of the Messianic passages.: 7:14 he took as refer- 
ring to Isaiah’s wife, and asserted that the sign dealt with the 
limit of the time predicted. 9:1/f. he took as the Talmudists 
had done, as a tribute to Hezekiah, but chapters 11 and 32 he 
considered predictions of an ideal king expected in the near 
future. Hitzig** agreed with Gesenius on 7:14, but was more 
consistent in his treatment of chapters 9 and 11, taking both as 
predictions of the Messianic era which was to follow immediately 
after the destruction of Assyria by Jahveh. Ewald®* went back 
to the Messianic explanation of 7:14, although he admitted 


* Eichhorn, Linleitung in das Alte Testament. 

* Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia. 

* Hitzig, Der Prophet Jesaja, Heidelberg, 1833. 

*S Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 1867, 68 (English Translation, 
London, 1876). 
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‘**it would not have been easy to discover the reference to the 
Messiah from the words alone, unless his coming had long since 
been foretold with sufficient clearness by the other prophets.”’ 
Chapters 9 and 11 describe the divine kingdom which the 
prophet considered capable of being combined with the Davidie 
rule. 

Duhm*® denied any Messianic significance to chapter 7. In 
his interpretation of chapters 9 and 11 he laid stress especially 
on the eschatological character of the Messianic age as expected 
by Isaiah. The destruction of Judah is to be complete, but at 
the moment of greatest danger, Jahveh will overthrow Assyria 
and the new age will begin. ‘‘His future ideal is not an idealiz- 
ing of the present, not a product of the poetic fancy, but a fully 
new creation.’’ Robertson Smith*® disagreed absolutely with 
Duhm’s eschatological interpretation. Isaiah expected, not a 
new creation, but a reformation within Israel which should make 
it a holy state, consistent with its position as the chosen people 
of a holy God. This reformation was to be brought about by 
Jahveh’s guiding care for His people, exactly as all other 
changes in the character or fortune of the nation had been 
effected. Duhm’s commentary on Isaiah*t was published in 
1892. The introduction deals wholly with the analysis of the 
book, and consistently takes the position that the book of Isaiah 
which we now possess is a collection of prophecies of various 
periods, including passages dating from the time of Isaiah him- 
self to that of the Hasmoneans, and that each section of the book 
must be studied as a unit and dated according to the evidence 
it presents without regard to the sections which precede or fol- 
low it. The analysis is carefully worked out in the body of 
the commentary, which has served as a starting point for all 
later critical study of the book. Duhm’s view of Isaiah’s Mes- 
sianic expectation remains unchanged from that of his earlier 
work. He assigns 1: 21-26 to Isaiah’s youth, when his work 
as a prophet was just beginning, while 9:1ff., 11:1ff., 32:1 ff., 
together with 2: 2-4, belong to the end of Isaiah’s life, after the 
invasion of Sennacherib. He assumes that Isaiah never made 

*® Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875. 


* Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, London, 1882. 
“ Duhm, Jesaia, Gottingen (edition of 1914 used). 
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public his hope for an ideal kingdom, but described it to the 
band of disciples only. 

With the general acceptance of Duhm’s method of analysis, 
the question of the authorship of the Messianic sections in the 
book of Isaiah at once became prominent. The consistency of 
such a hope with the rest of the teaching of Isaiah, and with the 
historical conditions under which he lived were obviously the 
chief test of authenticity. 

Guthe* divides Isaiah’s conception of the Messianic age into 
two periods. At the beginning of his ministry, Isaiah believed 
that the destruction of the land of Judah by Assyria was a 
necessary preliminary to the restoration. After that destruc- 
tion, there should come a new sprout from the cut-down trunk 
of Jesse, and a righteous judge in contrast to the reigning king 
should rule over the remnant of the people. In the second 
period, there is no expectation of any individual, the rescue and 
final security of Jerusalem is to be brought about directly by 
Jahveh, and the emphasis is laid on the general virtue of the 
new community. This era will begin not through the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem but through its marvelous rescue. 

Giesebrecht* finds it necessary to suppose three distinct stages 
in the development of Isaiah’s hope for the future. There are 
really, he considers, two parts to Guthe’s second period. First, 
immediately after the fall of Samaria, Isaiah entertained high 
hopes for the future of Judah, but in the time of Sennacherib 
when the alliance with Egypt was persistently maintained in 
spite of the denunciations of the prophet, he predicted salvation 
for only a small remnant of the nation. The promises which 
had formerly included all the nation were now transferred to 
the remnant. 

Other scholars, however, assert that no Messianic hope of any 
kind could have been consistent with Isaiah’s point of view. 
Hackmann* gives a minute analysis of the book, agreeing in the 
main with that of Duhm, and laying especial stress on the lack 
of evidence for any revision of Isaiah’s work by the prophet 
himself. Hackmann insists that Isaiah’s expectation of the 

“Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, Leipzig, 1885. 

“Guthe abandoned this view in his Jesaia, Tiibingen, 1907. 


“ Giesebrecht, Beitrage zur Jesaiakritik, Gottingen, 1890. 
“Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, Gottingen, 1893. 
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future runs in ‘‘an unbroken line,’’ that he expected nothing 
but total destruction for both Israel and Judah, and that all 
sections describing restoration weaken Isaiah’s message. They 
are to be accounted for as affixed at the beginning and end of 
originally independent collections of Isaiah’s prophecies by the 
different compilers who sought to re-inforce their own ideas by 
the authority of Isaiah. Hackmann, however, accepts 1: 21 ff. 
as genuine without making it quite clear how this passage agrees 
with the expectation of total destruction.** Volz** also denies 
the genuineness of the Messianic sections, but less as the result 
of an analysis of the book of Isaiah, than as a necessary corol- 
lary to his statement that the nature of pre-exilic prophecy is 
inconsistent with the Messianic idea. Pre-exilic prophecy, ac- 
cording to Volz, is not ‘‘wisdom’’ but prediction, and the predic- 
tion of evil. The hope of good was related only to the faithful 
remnant and was not openly expressed. He further makes the 
rather incomprehensible assertion that to preach a Messianie age 
while there was a king on the throne would be to incite a rebel- 
lion. Isaiah looked for the punishment of the nation with the 
ultimate preservation of a faithful remnant and a time of pros- 
perity to come; of this Jerusalem is to be the centre. The whole 
is to be brought about directly by Jahveh Himself without 
human agency. The only definite expression of this ideal is to 
be found in 1:21 ff., to which the other hopeful predictions in 
the book are in direct contradiction. 

Of the more recent commentators on Isaiah, Marti** re-affirms 
Hackmann’s view without change, Condamin*® accepts all the 
passages without question and even keeps the Messianic inter- 
pretation of 7:14ff., while Gray®® leaves the question open, 
although he is evidently more inclined to doubt the genuineness 
of all except 1: 21 ff. 


“Georg Beer (‘‘Wellhausen Festschrift,’? ZAW., Beihefte 27, pp. 
15-35), who also asserts that Isaiah was the prophet of doom only, more 
consistently treats 1: 24 ff. like the other Messianic passages, joining all 
four with the eschatological pictures of the reign of Jahveh, and making 
them therefore post-exilic. 

“Volz, Die Vorezxilische Yahwehprophetie, Gottingen, 1897. 

* Marti, Jesaja, Tiibingen, 1900. 

“ Condamin, Le Livre d’Isaie, Paris, 1905. 

°G. B. Gray, Isaiah, Int. Crit. Com., 1911. 
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THE CONSISTENCY OF A MESSIANIC EXPECTATION 
WITH THE TEACHING OF ISAIAH 


As has been said, the only test for the genuineness of the Mes- 
sianie sections among the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah lies in 
their consistency with the historical conditions of the time and 
with other prophecies known to be authentic. (The evidence 
of the vocabulary of the four poems has already been shown to 
be indecisive. ) 

Isaiah saw the vision which called him to the work of a prophet 
‘‘in the year that king Uzziah died’’ (6:1), and according to 
the superseription, 1:1 (which in this case agrees with the 
internal evidence), he continued to prophesy through the reigns 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Thus he began his work just 
as a period of peace and great material prosperity was drawing 
to a close. During the reign of Jeroboam II in Samaria, and 
Uzziah in Jerusalem, both kingdoms made considerable additions 
to their territory and engaged largely in commerce. Egypt 
under the XXII dynasty was unable to interfere in Palestine, 
and Assyria for fifty years after the invasion of Adad-nirari 
III in 797 B. c. left the West lands in peace.* When after the 
death of Jeroboam II the North kingdom was distracted by 
insurrections and revolts, Judah must easily have regained abso- 
lute independence, and her prosperity was helped rather than 
hindered by the anarchy of her neighbor. According to II 
Kings 14:22, Uzziah held and fortified Elath on the Red Sea, 
so that Jerusalem had a port for her commerce, and it is clear 
from the words of Isaiah that Judah, like Samaria in the time 
of Amos and Hosea, suffered from the consequent concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few, as the capitalists, lending money 
at interest, and seizing the property of debtors unable to pay, 
‘‘laid field to field until’’ they ‘‘dwelt alone in the land,’’ 5:8. 
During the independent reign of Jotham conditions probably 
remained much the same, since no record of tribute from Jeru- 
salem is found in the Assyrian monuments, and the sole refer- 
ence to Jotham’s activity in the Biblical record (II Kings 
15:35) is the statement that he built the upper gate of the 


* Hastings, Bible Dictionary (1 volume edition), article ‘‘Israel.’’ 
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temple of Jahveh—a work which is obviously suited to a time 
of peace.** 

In the year 735 B. c. with the accession of Pekah in Samaria 
and Ahaz in Judah came a change. Pekah, in alliance with 
Rezin of Damascus, was preparing for war against Assyria, and 
the allies probably insisted that Ahaz should join them. When 
he refused, they marched against Jerusalem which was appar- 
ently totally unprepared to stand a siege. In spite of Isaiah’s 
exhortation to trust in Jahveh, and his seorn of ‘‘the two tails 
of smoking fire-brands’’ (7: 1-17), Ahaz sent a present with an 
offer of submission to Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria and asked his 
aid (II Kings 16:7-9). Tiglath-Pileser came, as he must have 
done in any ease for the sake of his own authority, conquered 
the armies of the allies, slew the two kings, made Damascus an 
Assyrian province, and set Hoshea on the throne of Samaria. 
Ahaz went to Damascus with the other rulers of the West-land 
to declare in person his allegiance to the victor, and thus began 
the long period of Judean vassalage to Assyria. 

Tiglath-Pileser died in 727, and Hoshea refused his tribute to 
Assyria. In 725 an Assyrian army appeared in Palestine and 
after a siege of three years took Samaria in the first year of the 
reign of Sargon. 27,290 of the inhabitants were deported, colo- 
nists from other parts of the empire were settled in their places 
and the North kingdom became an Assyrian province. In 
Judah, however, Hezekiah continued to submit to the Assyrian 
yoke which his predecessor had assumed and was left unmolested 
in 722, and probably also in the campaign of Sargon against 
Ashdod in 711. 

At the death of Sargon in 705, however, the hope of regaining 
independence proved too great a temptation to be resisted. 
From the East came the flattering embassy of Merodach-Baladan 
(II Kings 20: 12 ff.), from Egypt came lavish promises of aid. 
The hopes of the nation were high. 22: 6-14 gives a vivid picture 
of the eagerness of the people during the preparation for the 
revolt. On the North, Aram; on the East, Kir and Elam, the 

=Tf, as seems probable, the reference to Az-ri-ia-u of Ja-u-da-ai in the 
annals of Tiglath-Pileser for the year 738 B. c. is to be taken with Winckler 
as referring to the land of Yadi in North Syria near Zinjirli, the kingdom 


of Judah suffered not at all from Assyria, during the reigns of Uzziah 
and Jotham. 


13 
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allies of Merodach-Baladan, are preparing their weapons to 
assist in the fight against Sennacherib. Hezekiah’s mercenaries 
fill the valleys around Jerusalem with horses and chariots, and 
the city is prepared to withstand a siege if necessary.** From 
the annals of Sennacherib we know that the Phoenicians and 
the Philistines also joined in the revolt, and that the king of 
Ekron, who wished to remain faithful to Assyria, was sent by 
his subjects to Jerusalem to be guarded by Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib after a victorious campaign against Merodach-Baladan 
marched West, and beginning with Sidon, captured city after 
city; won a victory over Egypt at Eltekeh; marched against 
Hezekiah, took forty-six of his strong cities and shut him up 
in Jerusalem ‘‘like a bird in a eage.’’ Hezekiah, deserted by 
his mercenaries, sent an offer of submission to Sennacherib 
(KB., Il, pp. 94-97, ef. IT Kings 18: 13-16). Sennacherib, who 
had lost a part of his army through plague and was eager to 
return to the East where Merodach-Baladan was again active, 
accepted Hezekiah’s offer and left him in possession of what 
remained of his kingdom. 

Recently many scholars** have returned to the view first sug- 
gested by Rawlinson that Sennacherib made two expeditions 
against Jerusalem, one in 701 in which he was successful, and 
the other about 690 in which his army was attacked by plague, 
and he was obliged to retire ignominiously to Assyria. In the 
almost entire absence of inscriptions for the last years of Sen- 


22:6, 7 have generally been interpreted of an army marching against 
Jerusalem, and the history of the country from the time of Uzziah onwards 
has been searched in vain to find a time at which Elam and its neighbors 
were the dangerous enemies of Judah. The suggestion that the reference 
is to contingents in Sennacherib’s army (in itself scarcely satisfactory) is 
rendered most improbable by the fact that at this period Elam was an 
independent nation, an ally of Merodach-Baladan, and in no way to be 
considered a vassal of Assyria. Further it is somewhat difficult to see why 
any people, however desperate, should rejoice at the appearance of an 
armed foe filling the valleys. On the other hand, if Kir and Elam were 
expected to fight on the side of Judah, the passage gives a consistent 
account of the preparation for the great revolt of 705: first, the gathering 
of the army of the allies; then the soldiers assembled for the defense of 
Jerusalem; and finally, the fortification of the city and the building of 
the Siloam tunnel. 

%E. g. Kemper Fullerton, Bibliotheca Sacra, LXIII, pp. 577-634, R. W. 
Rogers, ‘‘Wellhausen Festschrift,’’ ZAW., Beihefte 27, pp. 317-327. 
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nacherib’s reign, positive evidence for the correctness or incor- 
rectness of this view is not forthcoming. The argument for a 
second expedition is briefly as follows: 


There are in II Kings 18: 13-19: 37 three narratives, one 
of which, II Kings 18: 13-16, agrees almost perfectly with the 
Assyrian record; while the other two, II Kings 18: 17-19: 8 and 
19: 9-37, directly contradict both the Assyrian account and II 
Kings 18: 13-16, since they assert a signal deliverance of Jeru- 
salem. The third narrative is supported by a tale in Herodotus 
(II, 141) which is evidently based on the destruction of the 
Assyrian army by the bubonic plague (cf. Il Kings 19:35), 
and the second (18:17, 19:8) by a relief portraying Sen- 
nacherib receiving the tribute of Lachish, a town which is not 
named in the list of captured cities in the account of the cam- 
paign of 701. The occurrence of at least one Western campaign 
during the last years of Sennacherib’s reign is proved by an 
inseription published in 1904 by Scheil.** This may easily have 
. been one of a series of expeditions, the record of which has not 
yet been discovered. In II Kings 19:9, Tirhaka is mentioned 
as the leader of the Egyptian army (the Assyrian record for 
701 speaks of the ‘‘kings of Egypt’’) and is called ‘‘king of 
Ethiopia.’’ Therefore this passage must refer to a campaign 
after 691, the earliest possible date for the accession of Tirhaka. 
This later date for the campaign is further rendered probable 
by the fact that II Kings 19:37 speaks of the death of Sen- 
nacherib in 682 as occurring immediately after his return to 
Nineveh. 

This evidence is not, however, conclusive. The most impor- 
tant links in the chain, the narratives in II Kings 18:17 ff. and 
in Herodotus, are obviously legendary, and although we must 
recognize that such legends have almost always a basis in fact, 
we cannot place much reliance on the details of the stories. The 
only fact for which the agreement of these legends furnishes 
evidence is that at some time the army of Sennacherib was 
attacked by plague, and that Sennacherib soon after returned to 
Assyria. It seems hardly necessary to assume a second cam- 
paign to find a place for such a disaster. The Assyrian records 


5G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 158, 236. 
*® Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, p. 345. 
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are frequently silent concerning defeat, or report a defeat as a 
victory (cf. KB., II, pp. 40, 41 with KB., Il, pp. 276, 277).** 
If Sennacherib had lost a part of his army in 701, he would not 
have recorded the loss in his inscriptions. The contradictions 
between II Kings 18: 13-16 and the following narratives may be 
explained as due to the difference in the character of the narra- 
tives. 18:13-16 was probably taken by the compiler from the 
annals of king Hezekiah, while the other two narratives belong 
to the collections of legends of the prophets, parallel to the 
stories of Elijah and Elisha. Such legends would naturally 
emphasize the deliverance of the city and ignore the submission 
of Hezekiah. Since the compiler arranged the narrative as it 
now stands from three different sources, obviously with the 
intention of working up to a fitting climax,** there is no reason 
to suppose that Hezekiah’s offer of submission was the first step 
in the matter. If Sennacherib had lost a part of his army and 
also had heard of the renewed activity of Merodach-Baladan (II 
Kings 19:7 seems to refer to news from Babylon rather than 
to Tirhaka’s advance which is part of the introduction to the 
third narrative), he would have been very willing to accept 
Hezekiah’s offer of submission which would leave him free to 
return at once to the East. When the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
learned of the plague and of the revolt of Merodach-Baladan, 
the natural conclusion would be that both were the work of 
Jahveh to protect His people. 

It is said, however, that a sparing of Jerusalem after forty-six 
other cities of Judah had been taken, the whole country devas- 
tated, and an enormous tribute exacted, is net a sufficiently 
great deliverance to account for the narratives of II Kings 
18:16 ff. It may seem to us a natural act for Sennacherib to 
accept tribute and save himself the trouble of a prolonged siege, 
but it would hardly have seemed so natural to the people who 
had seen an Assyrian army before their walls. To the Jews 
who had seen the destruction of Ashdod in 711, and but recently 
that of Ekron, it must have seemed a miracle of Jahveh’s work- 
ing that their king, the leader of the revolt, was left ruling over 
an unharmed city. 


* Quoted by Kemper Fullerton, Bibliotheca Sacra, LXIII, pp. 577-634. 
8 Fullerton, ibid. 
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The other points offer no real difficulties. The absence of 
mention of Lachish in the Assyrian record would be natural if 
Lachish was one of the ‘‘forty-six fenced cities’’ of Hezekiah, 
and it apparently did belong to Judah in the reign of Amaziah 
(II Kings 14: 19, ef. also Mi. 1:13). The date of Tirhaka really 
fits neither theory. According to Breasted, his accession could 
hardly have oceurred before 688,°° and it is not probable that 
Hezekiah ruled so late. Breasted also concludes from a muti- 
lated tablet®® that Tirhaka led a campaign to Palestine in his 
youth, while his uncle was king of Egypt. Any account of the 
expedition written after 688 would naturally use his title. The 
ignoring of any interval between the return of Sennacherib and 
his death is quite in keeping with the whole character of the 
legends of the prophets. 

The only other important information which we have concern- 
ing Hezekiah’s reign is found in II Kings 18: 3-6, which asserts 
that he removed the high places. Although the reform is 
described from the point of view of the post-Deuteronomic 
redactor, the mention of the brazen serpent indicates that the 
reforms themselves were actual. They were probably under- 
taken in the last years of his reign after the deliverance of 
Jerusalem™ It is during this time that the expectation of the 
reign of an ideal king might easily develop. Jahveh had shown 
His ability to protect Zion by His direct intervention, and the 
whole people, with the remembrance of their deliverance fresh 
in their minds, were eagerly serving Jahveh alone, as their king 
demanded. Surely it would be natural to hope that Jahveh 
would soon raise up among Hezekiah’s successors a king who 
should enable them wholly to free themselves from the Assyrian 
supremacy, and would regain for the chosen people the glory 
of the reign of Solomon. 

It has been asserted by some scholars,®* however, that such a 
hope could have formed no part of Isaiah’s teaching since he 

* Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, p. 492. 

© Tbid., pp. 455-56. 

“Tf there were two invasions of Sennacherib, the reforms must have 
come in the interval between them and would then have furnished the 
ground for Isaiah’s faith in the protection of Jahveh. It is diffieult to 
see, in that case, what motives influenced Hezekiah to reform the religious 


practices. 
& iE. g. Hackmann, Volz, Marti. 
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considered that the sin of Judah could be adequately punished 
only by the total destruction of the nation and often predicted 
such destruction.** The song of the vineyard, 5: 1-7, is cited, 
and compared with such passages as 6:11-13, 22:14, 5:29, 
30:14, 31:3. Surely, it is argued, the man who expected such 
destruction could not have predicted at the same time the 
rescue of the nation from Assyria and its subsequent prosperity. 
Therefore, all those sections which promise a saved remnant or 
the defeat of Assyria or the invulnerability of Zion must be 
interpolations made in order to relieve the gloom of the prophet’s 
real message. 

This conclusion rests on the assumption that such predictions 
of doom are to be interpreted with the literalness of a mathe- 
matical proposition, x—x—=0. Now a preacher endeavoring to 
arouse an indifferent audience does not use terms with mathe- 
matical accuracy. It is a commonplace of interpretation in 
any literature that rhetorical figures must not be pressed too 
far. 5:1-7 is a parable in form, while 30: 14, the potter smash- 
ing the marred vessel, and 31:3 where the helper and the helped 
stumble to destruction together, are both figurative. 6:11-13; 
22:14; 31:3, are meant as forceful portrayals of a terrible 
chastisement, rather than as assurances of the annihilation of 
the nation. Also the idea of the literal annihilation of a nation 
like Judah by an invading army was unthinkable at that time. 
A few mud villages could be ground to dust, even a strongly 
walled city might ‘‘become heaps,’’ prisoners were killed or 
sold as slaves, but the larger proportion of the population would 
expect to survive any invasion and to rebuild their homes upon 
the ruins. Campaigns were not managed in those days with quite 
the modern thoroughness, there were no machine guns to kill 
men by the thousands. An invading army ruthlessly destroyed 
all which fell in its way, but in a hill country like Judea, with 
its heights from which an army could be seen hours before its 
arrival, with its winding valleys full of caves, there was much 
which would never fall in an enemy’s way. Sargon captured 
Samaria and, following the precedent set by Tiglath-Pileser, car- 
ried off 27,000 people, but two years later Samaria was ready 
for another rebellion, and two hundred years later was still a 


® Marti, Jesaja, p. XXI. 
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nation with sufficient consciousness of its own identity to inter- 
fere seriously with the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 

Once these things are realized, the ‘‘irreconcilable’’ contra- 
diction between Isaiah’s prophecies of destruction and those of 
restoration vanishes. Furthermore the long continuance of 
Isaiah’s ministry would be psychologically inexplicable if he had 
been a prophet of disaster alone. Isaiah was not a ‘‘transient 
evangelist’’ like Amos. He was the leader of his nation through 
a long life. Had he simply reproved and denounced, he would 
have been run out of town as Amos was in much less than forty 
years.** 

Isaiah’s certainty of the survival of a remnant of the people 
is preserved to us, outside his predictions, in the name of his 
eldest son, JW” INU’. Prof. J. M. P. Smith has recently sug- 
gested®> that the only possible meaning of this name which gives 
any point to the presence of the boy at the interview with Ahaz 
(chapter 7) is 30” ONY ‘‘a remnant shall remain.’’ Obvi- 
ously a prediction of the survival of a remnant may be either a 
threat or a promise, according to the point of view. At a time 
of prosperity it is a threat emphasizing the greatness of an 
impending disaster. This, of course, is its meaning applied to 
Samaria and Damascus in chapter 7.°° In passages such as 
1:18; 29:4; 30:17, the emphasis is clearly on the terrible 
completeness of the desolation which wi!’ leave Judah like ‘‘a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers’’ or a single beacon on a hill- 
top. But when the dread Assyrian army was actually approach- 
ing, when the allies were deserting or falling one after another 
into the hands of the conqueror, then the thought that after 
all some part of the nation would escape, brought comfort. It 
was then that Isaiah spoke of the surviving remnant with a new 
significance. Here belong 1: 24-26; 6:13; 10: 20-23; 37: 31-32. 

But according to the narrative in chapters 36-37 Isaiah’s 
encouragement at this time was far more definite. Not ouly 
would a remnant of the people be left, Jerusalem itself would 
entirely escape destruction (ef. 37:33). Now, as has already 
been said, although these two narratives, being legendary in 

*G, A. Barton, JBL., XXIII, p. 69. 

% ZAW., 1914, pp. 219-224. 

* Cf. Kemper Fullerton’s interpretation of Is. 9: 8-10: 4; 5: 26-27, in 
AJSL., XXXII, 9-39. 
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character, cannot be trusted for accuracy of detail, they prob- 
ably had their origin in an actual event. The theme of both is 
that Isaiah prophesied the safety of Jerusalem, and his proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. If nothing of the sort happened, it is dif- 
ficult to account not only for the rise of the two legends, but 
also for the influence and importance of Isaiah. If Isaiah proph- 
esied the destruction of Jerusalem and Jerusalem was not 
destroyed, why should the greatness of his fame have led a 
later generation to ascribe to him so many things which he did 
not write? It must be granted, however, that of the two pas- 
sages, apart from the narrative, which are generally considered 
in this connection, one, 8: 14, is somewhat doubtful in meaning, 
and the other, 28:16, comes in the collection chapters 28-31 
which contains an especially large proportion of late material. 
With these may be put 8:8 if we read with Duhm 5X Wy °3-" 
and thus take the second part of the verse as a promise of 
protection.®* °° 

Further, if any of the predictions of disaster to Assyria are 
genuine they support the prophecy of the escape of Jerusalem.” 
Of these, 10: 5 ff. is, at least in part, the work of Isaiah, and the 
nature of the beginning is such that some conclusion predicting 


the downfall of Assyria is required, even though the present 
form of the conclusion may be the work of a redactor. Chapter 
31 clearly contains much late material, yet the definiteness of 
verse 8 presents a sufficient contrast to the later vague eschato- 
logical pictures to suggest that here also the nucleus of the 
latter part of the chapter was Isaianic. 


* Duhm, Jesaia (ed. 1902), p. 59. 

*S Gray, Isaiah, pp. 148, 194-199. 

© The text of chapter 6:13 is so corrupt that the original meaning of 
the verse cannot now be determined. 

Georg Beer (Wellhausen Festschrift, pp. 15-35) denies any of the 
anti-Assyrian passages to Isaiah. 10: 5-34 is a composite of which 10: 5-19 
is a poem against Assyria written just before the fall of Nineveh, 10: 20-27 
is post-exilic, v. 27 referring to the Seleucid kingdom, and 10: 28-37 is 
Maccabean. Aside from the general argument, that these passages are 
inconsistent with Isaiah’s view of the Assyrian as Jahveh’s instrument, 
Beer declares that the mention of ‘‘all the earth’’ 10:14 requires a date 
after the conquest of Egypt in 670. One wishes that all conquering armies 
were equally exact in their claims. 
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Duhm™ coneluded that Isaiah preached this hope for a rem- 
nant which was to consist of his disciples alone, a sort of inner 
circle. This idea, however, puts too much weight on the single 
section 8: 16-18, for there is no hint of an inner cirele elsewhere 
in Isaiah’s teaching.** Isaiah’s idea seems to have been rather 
that the remnant from all classes of the nation, appalled by the 
desolation which the Assyrian army spread through the land, 
would realize the folly of expecting help from men, and would 
rely on Jahveh alone; that then Jahveh would punish the pride 
of Assyria, rescue His people, preserve His chosen city, and 
restore ‘‘her counsellors as at the beginning.’’ The events so 
far as they can be ascertained from the historical records 
occurred as Isaiah expected. 

Further the book of Deuteronomy (composed in the genera- 
tion after Isaiah) testifies to the pre-eminence of the one place 
for sacrifice which Jahveh ‘‘shall choose to set His name upon 
it,’ and Jeremiah spoke some of his strongest invectives against 
those who trusted in the presence of the temple of Jahveh to 
save them and their city from the enemy (Jer. 7, ete.). Older 
scholars rightly saw here the result of the vindicated confidence 
of Isaiah in the protecting power of Jahveh.** 

If then Isaiah saw his faith in Jahveh justified by the depar- 
ture of Sennacherib, and his desire for the repentance of his 
people at least partly satisfied in the reforms of Hezekiah, the 
Messianie prophecies in chapters 9 and 11 form the fitting 
climax to his ministry. Hezekiah, vacillating, easily influenced 
for evil as well as for good, was far from being an ideal king. 
Surely Jahveh, who had already done so much for His people, 
would crown His goodness by giving to them a king who would 
lead them to greater glory. 


SOURCES OF THE MESSIANIC HOPE 


But although the expectation of an illustrious successor to 
Hezekiah was a natural result of the later events of that king’s 
reign, there is still to be considered the question of the origin 

= Duhm, Jesaia, p. 65. 

= Kemper Fullerton, HThR., vol. 6, pp. 478 ff. 

%K. g. W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 363, 370. 
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of the various elements which Isaiah combined in order to por- 
tray the reign of that successor. There are certainly details in 
Isaiah’s description which can hardly be supposed inevitable 
accompaniments of the occupation of the throne of David by a 
king of ability and virtue. 

Since the publication of Gunkel’s Schépfung wnd Chaos in 
1895, the view that the prophetic ideal of a Messianic king was 
borrowed from mythology has won several adherents. The work 
of such men as Hugo Gressmann** has proved conclusively 
enough the existence in Israel of a popular mythology, which in 
many ways was directly at variance with the prophetic teach- 
ings preserved to us. Naturally the prophets could not but be 
influenced by the popular ideas. In the book of Amos, their 
effect is shown in direct contradiction. .To Amos, the ‘‘day of 
Jahveh’’ is ‘‘darkness and not light,’’ ‘‘as if a man fled from 
a lion and a bear met him’’ (Am. 5:18, 19). In the popular 
conception it was a day in which Jahveh would assert His supe- 
riority over other gods in a mighty battle around Jerusalem.*® 
The influence of this popular idea on Isaiah (to whom, since it 
is older than Amos, it must have been known) is seen in certain 
of the anti-Assyrian passages. It is only a natural supposition 
that the eschatological expressions which are by some scholars 
considered evidence of a later date were borrowed intentionally 
by Isaiah from the popular notion of the day of Jahveh, in 
order by the use of familiar phrases to make vivid to his 
audience his conception of the impending event. Such passages 
are 10:17 destruction by fire, 28:2 by hail, 30:27, 33 by vol- 
eanie eruption; all weapons which Jahveh, in popular opinion, 
would turn in His ‘‘day’’ against Israel’s enemies. 

According to Gressmann, this popular eschatology early 
developed in two directions—towards doom and towards hope— 
and the two parts became entirely separate. To the eschatology 
of doom belonged the popular conceptions of Jahveh as a 
destroying God whose weapons were volcanic eruptions, earth- 
quakes, pestilence, war, ete. Certain of these weapons, e. g. the 
voleano, obviously originated outside of Palestine and probably 
belonged to Jahveh before Israel entered the country. Others 


*Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, Gott- 
ingen, 1905. 


*J, M. P. Smith, AJTh., V, pp. 511 f. 
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are probably to be explained by the absorption into the cult of 
Jahveh of the worship of specifically Canaanite deities, such 
as Resheph, a Canaanite God of war and pestilence. On the 
other hand the eschatology of hope looked for the coming of a 
Golden Age, a reappearance of Paradise. To the eschatology of 
doom, Gressmann assigns the idea of the ‘‘Remnant’’; to the 
eschatology of hope, that of the ‘‘Messiah.’’ But in the popular 
eschatology, ‘‘the thesis to the antithesis of the prophets,’’ 
the doom was to fall wholly on the rest of the world, not on the 
worshippers of Jahveh,** for whom only good could be expected. 
The idea that the ‘‘day of Jahveh’’ was to be a day of punish- 
ment for the wicked within Israel was a modification of the 
popular conception to something compatible with the ethical 
sense of Amos and his successors. If then Gressmann is correct 
in assuming that the ‘‘remnant’’ was a part of the eschatology 
of doom, it must have been applied to a part of the enemies 
of Jahveh who could perhaps escape total destruction by accept- 
ing Jahveh’s supremacy and becoming tributary to Israel. 
Amos, then, who had little pecasion to expect any moderation 
of the disaster which he predicted, simply transferred the rem- 
nant along with the doom to Israel (Am. 5:15). But Hosea 
and Isaiah, believing that at least some portion of the nation 
would prove faithful to Jahveh, found (to quote Gressmann) 
in this idea of a remnant a ‘“‘bridge’’ between total destruction 
and Paradise. Thus Isaiah uses the ‘‘remnant’’ both to 
emphasize destruction and to afford grounds for hope. Gress- 
mann is therefore probably right in supposing that the term 
‘‘remnant’’ in the technical sense which it evidently possesses 
in Am. 5:15 and in the works of later prophets was taken from 
the popular mythology. 

Is he equally justified in asserting a mythological origin for 
the idea of the Messiah? Obviously certain details in Isaiah’s 
conception of the Messianic reign can have no other origin. The 
peaceful beasts in 11: 6-8 belong quite outside the realm of fact. 
Indeed, if we are right in supposing that Isaiah borrowed the 
language of the popular idea of the day of Jahveh and applied 
it to the relations between Judah and Assyria, it is only con- 
sistent to credit him with using the same method to render 


% J. M. P. Smith, AJTh., V, p. 521; Amos, 5: 18. 
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vivid the glory of the reign of a future king. To the Israelites, 
the most blissful period in the history of the world was the time 
of the sojourn of Adam and Eve in Eden. In Eden apparently 
the beasts were harmless since all are brought to Adam for 
names. In the time of the flood also Noah was evidently able 
to allow the ‘‘wolf to sojourn with the lamb.’’ In neither of 
these tales, however, is the peaceful nature of the animals an 
important element, it is merely assumed as a natural condition. 
But in an old Sumerian myth, a part of which describes the 
condition of a place (as yet unidentified) before it became the 
habitation of man, it is particularly emphasized.” ** 


‘*1, They that are lofty, they that are lofty are ye, 
2. O, X pure; 
3. They that are holy, they that are lofty are ye, 
O, X pure. 
X is pure, X is bright, 
X is splendid, X is resplendent. 
Alone were they in X, they lay down. 
Where Enki and his consort lay, 
. That place is splendid, that place is pure. 
10. Alone in X they lay down. 
11. Where Enki with Ninella lay down, 
12. That place is splendid, that place is pure. 
13. In X the raven cried not, 
14. The kite gave not his kite-call, 
15. The deadly lion destroyed not, 
16. The wolf a lamb seized not, 
17. The dog the weak kid worried not, 
18. The ewes the food-grain destroyed not, 
19. Offspring increased not 
20. The birds of heaven their offspring . . . not, 
21. The doves were not put to flight (?).’’ 


Here from lines 13-21 we get essentially the same picture as 
from Is. 11:6-8. Also lines 1-6, 9, 12, offer a parallel to Is. 
11:9. The ideas illustrated in this Sumerian epic written at 


7G, A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, p. 283, Philadelphia, 1916. 

* Stephen Langdon, The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the 
Fall of Man, Philadelphia, 1915. Prof. Langdon takes this section as a 
description of Dilmfin, the Babylonian Paradise, and translates somewhat 
differently, giving an even closer parallel to Is. 11: 6-9. 
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Nippur before 2000 Bs. c. perhaps came to Palestine with the 
early Babylonian conquerors and traders, and remained in 
the traditions of the Canaanites, to be adopted in turn by the 
Israelite invaders. 

However, the probability that Isaiah drew certain elements 
of his Messianic poems from a myth originally Sumerian, does 
not prove that he got the figure of the Messiah himself from that 
source. Indeed, in X it is a god, Enki, with his consort (lines 
8, 11) and not a human being who rules where no beast harms. 

Nor can one find traces of a human Paradise king elsewhere 
in Babylonian mythology. Aside from this Sumerian epie, 
indeed, but little information concerning the Golden Age myth 
in Babylonia or Assyria has been preserved. We have in 
Berossos*® an account of the antediluvian monarchs, the first of 
whom, Oannes, half fish and half man, taught his subjects the 
art of writing, and various other useful arts, introduced laws 
and land measurements, built cities and founded temples. This 
creature, with a tail for feet, who spent every night under the 
sea, hardly afforded to Isaiah the model for the Messiah. Gress- 
mann*® suggests the possibility of a connection between the 
Adapa myth‘? and a Paradise king, but the fragments of the 
tale which have come down to us tell merely how Adapa failed 
to acquire immortality. The theory of his reign as king, Gress- 
mann bases on the very uncertain identification of Adapa with 
the second of Berossos’s early kings, Alaporos, and on an inserip- 
tion of Sennacherib in which, according to Gressmann, the king 
once calls himself ‘‘the second Adapa.’’ This inscription‘? 
reads (1: 4)—‘‘The lord of wisdom (i. e. Ea) gave large under- 
standing, the double of the leader, Adapa; he granted large 
intelligence.’’ There is, therefore, at present no evidence of 
the existence of a human Paradise king in Babylonian 
mythology. 

A god, not a man, is also the'ruler in the Golden Age to which 
the Egyptians looked back—the blessed period when Ra ruled 
the earth in person before the revolt of mankind and the god’s 

”Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testamente 
(translation by Ungnad), pp. 38-39, Gottingen, 1905. 

® AJTh., 1913, p. 190. 

& Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, No. 356, Leipzig, 1907-15. 

® Layard, Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character, p. 38, London, 1851 
(translation by Prof. G. A. Barton). 
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departure for the heavenly regions.** We have little knowledge 
of the character of Ra’s reign more definite than that conveyed 
by the frequent phrase ‘‘it was not so since the days of Ra,’’** 
or the ending of a hymn to Nile,**> ‘‘Thou didst provide for us 
that which is needful that men may live, even as Ra when he 
ruled this land.’’ The two legends which have survived in 
fairly complete form (Jsis and Ra, and the Destruction of Man- 
kind) both deal with the end of his reign after he had grown 
old and feeble. The tale of the Winged Sundisk begins ‘‘in the 
363rd year of King Ra.’’*> In the Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage translated by A. H. Gardiner, there is a fragmentary pas- 
sage which Gardiner interprets as « description of Ra’s reign. 
His translation is as follows :** 

‘*He bringeth(?) coolness upon that which is hot. It is said: 
he is the herdsman of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When 
his herds are few, he passes the day to gather them together, 
their hearts being on fire(?) . . . so long as(?) the gods in 
the midst thereof endure(?) seed shall come forth(?) from the 
women of the people; none(?) is found on the way(?) a 
fighter(?) goes forth, that he(?) may destroy the wrongs 
that(?) they have brought about. There is no pilot(?) in their 
moment. Where is he(?) today? Is he sleeping? Behold his 
might is not seen.’’ 


But even in this passage there is no suggestion that Ra might 
return to earth or that the blessings of his reign would be 
repeated. We find, then, no evidence for the Messianic idea in 
Egyptian mythology. 

Gressmann further suggests the possibility of ‘a Canaanite 
origin for the idea, and here the absence of any knowledge of 
Canaanite mythology makes proof or refutation alike impossible. 
There is one bit of legend preserved in Sanchoniathon’s curious 


Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 52, New York, 1897; 
Zimmermann, Agyptische Religion, p. 11, Paderborn, 1912; Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 211, New York, 
1909. 

** Merneptah inscription, Israelite stele, line 10. Altorientalische Texte 

-) Pp. 193. 

§ Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 147. 

® Wiedemann, ibid., p. 69. 

A, H. Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 11: 11-12: 6, 
Leipzig, 1909. 
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medley,®* a tale of a certain Porus ‘‘who rode about on a camel, 
kept watch of the sanctuaries, and conferred benefits on the 
children of Uranus.’’ Are we to take Porus as Isaiah’s model? 

Oesterly*® has attempted to show that the Messianic ideal is 
a myth originating within Israel itself, independent of outside 
influence. He would explain it as a development of the second 
of the three mythical ideas common to humanity—the belief in 
a beneficent power—which in Israel took the form of the Jahveh- 
myth, paralleled by the ‘‘Heilbringer’’ in all mythologies. 
But the expectation that an illustrious king (at least partly 
human) should sit triumphantly on David’s throne seems hardly 
a logical development from an expectation that Jahveh would 
rule the world—especially among a people who like the Israelites 
did not deify their heroes (ef. the legends of the patriarchs). 

But is the idea of the Messianic king necessarily mythological ? 
Gressmann asserts positively that it is. He finds in the con- 
ception three consecutive stages: 


(1) The divine child bringing peace to Israel at birth. 
(2) The king with divine epithets and functions. 
(3) The descendant of David ruling at the end of the world. 


The first of the three stages which he names is the only one 
which is necessarily mythological; and the evidence for the 
existence of this belief in Israel is derived almost wholly from 
the interpretation of Is. 7 as a Messianic prediction. Modern 
scholars almost unanimously reject as entirely unjustified any 
such interpretation of the sign promised by Isaiah to Ahaz, 
since ‘‘the sign lies not . . . in the‘cireumstances of the 
birth, but in the chain of events predicted and their association 
with the . . . naming of the child.’’*° Gressmann’s chief 
reasons for dissenting from this view are the mention of milk 
and honey in Is. 7:15 ‘‘a striking parallel to the food of Zeus 
in Crete,’ and the use of the word ADIN Is. 7:14. Prof. 
Barton has shown conclusively®*? that to the Semite the phrase 
‘‘milk and honey’’ had no mythological associations. ADIYN, 

88 Sanchoniathon, Phénizische Geschichte, § 7; German translation, 1837. 


® Oesterly, The Evolution of the Messianic Idea, chapters 8, 10, New 
York, 1908. 


” Gray, Isaiah, p. 124. 
" Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, p. 215. 
*® Article ‘‘Milk,’’ Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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which carries none of the significance of the Greek zapOévos, 
Hebrew M913, may mean equally well ‘‘the young woman,”’ 
‘a young woman,”’ or ‘‘young women.’’* Hence Gressmann’s 
argument for the miraculous character of the child Immanuel 
falls to the ground. 

The second and third stages into which he divides the develop- 
ment of the idea are not clearly distinguished and may easily 
be united or put in the reverse order. Further it is hardly 
clear that the descendant of David is not to appear until the 
end of the world. Our evidence for dating most of the Mes- 
sianie passages is internal, and Gressmann seems rather arbi- 
trary in assuming that a king with divine epithets developed 
into a descendant of David rather than vice versa. 

Gressmann’s further argument that the Messianic idea must 
be of foreign origin because early Israel had no king is valid 
only if it can be proved that the conception existed in Israel 
before the establishment of the Israelite kingdom; and such 
proof is not given. The two passages which Gressmann cites as 
evidence of great antiquity because of the mention of the ass, 
e. g. Zech. 9:9 and Gen. 49: 11, may easily be due to the use of 
the ass at the coronation of Solomon (I Kings 1:33, 38). 

The earliest definite formulation of a Messianic expectation 
is found in the prophecy of Isaiah. Is it not possible to find 
the origin of the essential elements of his figure of the Messiah 
in history instead of in mythology? The J and E sections of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, which received nearly their present 
form in the eighth century, bear witness that the reigns of Saul, 
of David, and especially of Solomon were then being idealized 
and thought of in terms of the world empire of Assyria. A 
study of these stories reveals, emphasized in them, those charac- 
teristics which Isaiah portrayed in his ideal ruler. Verbal 
identity we do not find. Isaiah was a poet as well as a prophet, 
and a poet of great originality. He therefore clothes in new 
words the ideas current among his people. 

1:26. APIANID PSP AWNIDD Poow. For ww, ef. 
Ex. 18: 12-27 (E), where Moses appoints rulers to judge the 
people, also Num. 25:5 (E); if Dillmann” is right in asserting 

* Gray, Isaiah, pp. 124 f., 182; G-K., 126q (2d English edition, Oxford, 
1910). 

* Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaja, p. 15, 5th edition, Leipzig, 1890. 
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that the reference is not pre-Davidic, ef. If Sam. 15:2, 4. For 
Vy’, ef. IL Sam. 15:12; 16:23; 17, Ahitophel the counsellor 
of David, and I Kings 12:6, 8, 13, the counsellors of Solomon 
contrasted with those of Rehoboam. 1:27, as has been sug- 
gested, was perhaps meant as a contrast to Hezekiah’s method 
of ransoming Jerusalem by gold. 

9:3. PW) OVD cf. Judg. 7. 

9:4. DNID AIUD AINWN.--- ND, ef. I Kings 2:5 ff., 
Solomon punishes Joab because WN IN7IIND WIND °D7 jy 
YONI Wwe YI) YINDS. 

9:5. IDDw-Oy AWN. The root is Mw (BDB) = “‘rise 
in splendor,’’ ‘‘shine.’? In I Sam. 9:16 et al., Saul is anointed 
oy Spas. 7333 = ‘‘be conspicuous.’’ (Was the phrase, 
\9Dw SY, perhaps suggested by the description of Saul, I Sam. 
9:2, Oy 55D 731 Ayo) wIwD2) If the idea of IDL OY 
is the burden of government, ef. rather I Kings 3: 9 ff. 

9:5. yyY N55, cf. Solomon’s request for wisdom, I Kings 
3:7ff., and also David’s first appearance, I Sam. 16:18, 33 
"Ot. 

33 ON. WII cf. I Sam. 16:18 9M WII, IL Sam. 1:19, 
David’s lament for Saul and Jonathan. For the use of ON, 
ef. the idea that he who cursed a king should die, II Sam. 19: 21, 
Ex. 22:28; also David’s refusal to harm Saul, I Sam. 24: 3-12; 
26: 6-16, because he is the ‘‘Lord’s anointed,’’ and II Sam. 
1:21. Cf. further the use of 33 ON of giants in Ez. 32:21. 

IVY ON. For Ty, ‘‘booty,’’ ef. Gen. 49:27. Cf. the vari- 
ous exploits of Saul and David, e. g. I Sam. 30: 22 ff., the law 
of the division of spoil, II Sam. 12: 30 ff., the spoil of Rabbah. 

pow Ww. Cf. the traditional character of Solomon. The 
peacefulness of his reign is emphasized chiefly by the redactor, 
but it is also the general view and is implied by his alliance 
with Hiram, ete. 

9:6. WINDD SY. A common phrase in I Kings 1, 2, 3. 

W;nI9ND OY, cf. I Kings 1: 46, W997 NOD Oy Aw IDL”. 

MIYO ANN pon? cf. I Kings 1:35, *M¥ IN and I 
Kings 2: 24, 39377 WS AW. 

MPI) OHI cf. I Kings 3:9, Solomon’s request for 
wisdom 9 310 Pa pany TOY-T pdw> and also I Kings 
3:11, 28, DowD Mwyy,... pow’. 


14 
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11:1. %% pra ef. ‘‘son of Jesse’’ for David, I Sam. 
20:27, 30; 22:7, 8,9; 25:10; II Sam. 20:1; I Kings 12:16. 

11:2. mV MM cf. I Sam. 10:6; 11:6; 16:14. 

779°) NMDSN MN cf. I Kings 3:9, 28. 

MM ANY cf. IL Sam. 1:14, 16, ANY, fear to slay the Lord’s 
anointed, and II Sam. 6:9, ‘‘David was afraid of Jahveh that 
day.’’ 

11:3, 4a, ef. again Solomon’s request for wisdom. 


suggested by the narrative of I Kings 2 where Solomon by the 
utterance of a word causes the death of his enemies? 

11:10b. WT D3 YON cf. Hiram of Tyre. The tale of 
the Queen of Sheba perhaps originated about this time, since 
we know that in 715 Sargon took tribute from Saba. 

135 INNS AV, cf. 1 Sam. 7:1 or perhaps I Kings 2: 10. 


The picture of the peace among the animals, drawn from 
mythology, is, of course, figurative ;*° but its appropriateness 
to describe a time of prosperity becomes obvious if we remember 
how quickly disaster in war was followed by ravages from wild 
beasts (cf. Ex. 23:29, 30; II Kings 17:25). Further, David’s 
first exploits were the slaying of lions and bears which came to 
devour the flock (I Sam. 17: 34-36. Cf. Ecclus. 47:3). 

It must, however, be remembered that the idea of having a 
king was borrowed by the Israelites from their Canaanite neigh- 
bors so that their conception of his nature and duties must have 
been largely Canaanite. But the Canaanites at the time of the 
Habiri invasion were just beginning to throw off the rule of 
Egypt. Now the king of Egypt was considered the ‘‘son of 
Ra,’’ a title first assumed by User-k-f, first king of the fifth 
dynasty,°® in a very literal sense, and received his divinity by 
inheritance. (Cf. the reliefs on the temple of Hatsepsut at 
Deir el-Bahari, of Amenophis III at Luxor, of Cleopatra VII 
at Erment.**) During his life the king was called ‘‘the good 
God’’ in distinction to the heavenly deities who were called 
‘‘oreat Gods,’’”®* but he bore the latter title after death. He 

* W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 303. 

* Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, p. 329, London, 1904. 

* Zimmermann, Agyptische Religion, p. 14; Budge, ibid., p. 329; Erman, 


Agyptische Religion, p. 40, Tiibingen, 1885. 
* Erman, ibid., p. 39. 
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was, however, while living, so closely identified with the sun- 
god that his palace was called ‘‘the horizon,’’ when he showed 
himself ‘‘he rose,’ when he died ‘‘he set’’; and on his head 
he wore the emblem of the sacred sun serpent.°® When the 
Habiri entered Palestine, the heretic king, Ikhnaten, was on the 
throne of Egypt, but he was still addressed by the old titles 
with the substitution of Aten, the sun-disk, for Ra. The Tell- 
el-Amarna letters’ are full of phrases showing how entirely 
the Canaanites accepted the Pharaoh’s claim to deity. ‘‘Sun’’ 
or ‘‘son of the sun”’ he is of course called times without num- 
ber, e. g. 49:1, 3; 53:1; 84:1, 30; 147:5, 6, 52; 211:16. 
Namiawaza says (195: 8 ff.): ‘‘ At the feet of the king my lord, 
the sun, the message(?) from the mornings and the evenings 

. The lord is the Sun in the Heaven, and as for the coming 
out of the sun from the heaven so wait the servants for the com- 
ing out of the words from the mouth of their Lord.’’ In 292: 
8 ff. Addudani says: ‘‘I have looked here and I have looked 
there, but there is no light. I have looked towards the king my 
Lord, and there is the light.’’ After Egypt abandoned Pales- 
tine, the Canaanites would naturally transfer these epithets to 
their own petty kings, and thus this mode of thought would be 
familiar to Israel. Indeed, 51, a letter from Addu-Nirari, seems 
to show that the very ceremony of anointing which gave Saul 
the spirit of Jahveh, was introduced into Canaan by Thothmes 
III. ‘‘Behold as Manah-bi-i-ia (i. e. Thothmes III), king of 
Egypt, thy grandfather (T)a(ku), my grandfather, in Nuhasse 
made king, and oil on his head put; for he thus spoke, that one 
whom the king of Egypt makes king, and on (whose head he 
oil) has put shall no one overthrow.’’!* 


® Erman, ibid., p. 40. 

1 References are made to the edition of Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, 
Leipzig, 1907-15. 

™ Contrary to this view is the fact that anointing with animal fat was 
among the primitive Semites a necessary part of the sacrificial customs. 
The agricultural Semites modified the practice by burning the fat of the 
sacrifice and using vegetable fat for anointing. Among all Semites anoint- 
ing was practiced at festivals, and in connection with the priesthood. 
Sacred stones and images were also anointed with oil as an act of worship 
(ef. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 232, 383). However, the 
particular significance of the rite in connection with the office of king may 
well have originated in Egypt. 35:24; 34:47, 50; 1:95, testify to the 
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May we not, therefore, see in Isaiah’s shining light (9:1) an 
echo of the courtly phrases of Addudani and his fellows? And 
for 11:4b, shall we not compare the appeal from the city of 
Irkata, 100: 34 f., ‘‘may the breath of the king not depart from 
us. We have shut the city gate until the breath of the king 
come to us.’’? Cf. also 141:14ff.; 145:19; 195:19f. And 
again, Abimilki’s eulogy of the Pharaoh (147:5) suggests Is. 
9:7, ‘‘My lord is the sun . . . He it is who makes alive by 
his good . . . who establishes the whole land in rest through 
the might of the hand.’’ Again the king of Egypt like Isaiah’s 
Messiah can judge rightly without hearing; cf. with Is. 11:3, 
119: 36 ‘‘is no man who has spoken my right before the king, 
my lord. But my right the king knows.’’ 

Further, since Isaiah was writing in the period of Assyrian 
supremacy, the claims and titles of the Assyrian kings must 
have been as familiar to him as those of the Davidie dynasty 
in Jerusalem. The description and names of the child (Is. 
9:6-7) are by no means a translation of the Assyrian epithets, 
but there is a similarity undoubtedly intentional, between the 
effect of the whole and the grandiloquent beginnings of many 
Assyrian inscriptions. Compare for example that of Shalman- 
ezer II (KB., I, p. 153), ‘‘Shalmanezer II, king of hosts, the 
prince, the priest of Ashur, the mighty king, . . . the sun 
of the hosts, who subdues all lands, the king, the honorer of the 
Gods, the darling of Bel, the officer of Ashur, the mighty, the 
exalted prince, who finds ways and paths, treads down the ends 
of the hills, and of all the mountains, who receives tribute and 
gifts of all the regions of the world (ef. Is. 11: 10ab), who opens 
paths everywhere, before whose mighty battle storm the regions 
of the world stoop . . . the heroic, strong one (cf. 33 ON) 

the splendid sprout of Takulti-Ninib.’’ 

But in spite of their epithets the kings of Assyria are only 
mortal. They often claim to have been designated as king by 
the gods before birth: ‘‘I am Ashur-bani-pal . . . whose 
name Ashur and Sin, the possessor of the king’s cap(?), since 
distant days, had called to rule, and whom they in his mother’s 


importance of gifts of olive oil to the Pharaoh (Knudtzon, notes on 51) 
and the phraseology of Addu-Nirari’s letter suggests that the Egyptians 
had transferred their own custom to Nuhase, with the necessary explana- 
tion of its meaning. 
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womb had established to the shepherding over Assyria’’ (KB., 
II, p. 153). But the birth itself is natural. The king may even 
eall a divinity mother or father, ef. the hymn of Gudea of 
Lagash to Bau, dating from about 2450 s. c. :1°? 
**T have no mother—thou art my mother; 

I have no father—thou art my father. 

My father . . . ina holy place thou hast produced me, 

Goddess Bau, thou knowest what is good. 

Thou hast given me the breath of life, 

Under the protection of my mother, in thy shadow 

I will reverently dwell.’’ 


But sinee the goddess is both mother and father, the hymn can 
hardly be meant literally. The story of the birth of Sargon 
cannot be taken as evidence for the claim of divine parentage, 
since the correct translation is apparently ‘‘my mother was 
poor.’’*°* Some of the earliest kings, e. g. Sargon of Agade and 
his son Naram-Sin have their names written with the sign for 
deity..°* Naram-Sin is portrayed with upturned horns on his 
head, the symbol of deity,?° and on a monument of Ur-Nina 
the ruler himself offers a libation ;*°° the names of Dungi, Bur- 
Sin, and Gimil-Sin of the dynasty of Ur were also written with 
the sign of deity,’°* but the later kings require a priest even to 
bring them into the presence of God. There is no evidence for 
even a partially divine character of kings after the time of the 
Kassite kings of Babylon.?°* 

The kings are, however, especially favored by the Gods, and 
under their especial protection. Compare with Is. 11:2 such 
claims as the following made by Nebuchadrezzar, presumably 

1 Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 465, Philadel- 
phia, 1915, 

8 Altorientalische Texte 

1% Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 19, New York, 1911. 

% Jastrow, Aspects . . ., p. 23, Plate 8. 

8 Jastrow, The Civilization . . ., p. 271. 

7G, A. Barton, JAOS., XXXIV, p. 318, and Haverford Collection of 
Cuneiform Tablets, II, p. 58, No. 278, Philadelphia, 1914. 

“8 Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, II, 1, pp., 144-149, 
Miinster, 1907-10, makes the last divine king Hammurabi, but cf. Hilprecht, 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, XX, 
p. 52. 
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imitating his predecessors: ‘‘King of Babylon . . . the 
exalted who understands the expression of the lawful inclination 
of the great Gods’’ (KB., III:2, p. 39); and with 11:5, this 
from the inscription of Merodach-Baladan: ‘‘this is the ruler 
who brings together the injured, a just sceptre, a staff which 
leads aright the men intrusted to his hand’’ (KB., III:1, p. 
185). There are parallels also for the ‘‘shoot’’ of Jesse, ef. 
‘‘the sprout of Bel-kapkap, the former king who still before 
the ancient time of the kingdom of Sulilu ruled’’ (KB., I, p. 
191), ef. also KB., I, p. 153. 

Sinee, then, the epithets of the king predicted by Isaiah are 
only those which could be applied to a powerful king of Israel 
sitting on the throne in Jerusalem in Isaiah’s time, it is hardly 
fair to insist that the figure of the king is mythological because 
certain accompaniments of his reign are described in terms 
drawn from mythology. There is in Isaiah’s thought no room 
for a supernatural monarch, but as has been shown, his thought 
requires to make it logically complete, the picture of the restora- 
tion of the days of David and Solomon as Isaiah understood 
them. 

For the prediction of an actual (not a mythical) king by a 
prophet we have at least one striking parallel in the literature 
of Egypt. A papyrus, No. 1116 of the Hermitage of Petrograd, 
dating from about the middle of the XIX dynasty (two other 
copies of part of the contents are preserved),’*® tells a tale of 
the prophecy spoken by a priest in the presence of king Snefru 
(e. 2950 B. c.). The prophecy runs as follows (according to 
Sayce and Ranke): ‘‘A king shall come from the South, Ameni, 
the truth declaring, by name. He shall be a son of a woman of 
Nubia and will be born in the inner part of Nechen (the old 
capital of Upper Egypt). He shall assume the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and put upon himself the Lower Egypt crown. He shall 
unite the double crown and make at peace Horus and Set in love. 
The people of the age of the son of man shall rejoice and estab- 
lish his name for all eternity. They shall be removed far from 
evil and the wicked shall humble their mouths for fear of him. 
The Asiatics shall fall before his blows, the Libyans before his 

*” Sayce, The Religion of Ancient Egypt and Babylon, p. 248, Edinburgh, 
1903. Golenischeff, in Recueil de Travaux, XV, pp. 88, 89; Altorientalische 


Texte . . ., pp. 204 ff. (translation by Ranke). Compare also the trans- 
lation by Gardiner, in Jour. Eg. Arch., April, 1914. 
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flame, the enemy before the rage of his . . . and the rebels 
before his strength. The royal serpent on his brow shall pacify 
the revolted. A wall shall be built, even that of the prince, that 
the Asiaties may no more enter into Egypt. They ask for water 

. according to the manner of . . . in order to give drink 
to their cattle. The truth will again come to its place, while the 
lie . . . overthrown. He rejoices over it, he who shall see, 
who shall be in the train of the king. A wise man will sprinkle 
water for me when he sees that which I have said come to pass.”’ 
There is in this prophecy a possible implication that the king to 
come is a miraculous being, and so Sayce interpreted it. But 
Ranke, following a suggestion of Eduard Meyer, points out that 
Ameni is the abbreviated form of Amen-em-het, and that the 
prophecy may be referred to Amenemhet I, the founder of the 
XII dynasty. The epithet, ‘‘son of a man,’’ applied to the king 
is, according to Ranke, the regular expression for ‘‘a man of noble 
birth’’ in distinction to the son of an unknown father. The 
‘**prinee’s wall,’’ which is referred to also in the Romance of 
Sinuhit and was therefore in existence about 1970, is the wall 
built on the Eastern frontier to keep the Bedoui out of Egypt. 
One of the inscriptions of Amenemhet quoted by Breasted,’ 
makes for him somewhat the same claim as does the prophecy, 
‘‘binding of the chiefs of the Two Lands, capturing the South 
and the Northland, the foreign countries and the two regions, 
the Nine Bows and the Two Lands.’’ Plainly, therefore, Egyp- 
tians of a later day thought that this first of the great kings of 
the South had been predicted nearly a thousand years before his 
birth. Such a tale could originate only among a people who 
were accustomed to hear predictions of good to occur in the 
reigns of future human kings. Thus although we can find in 
Egyptian thought no parallel for the expectation of a mytho- 
logical Hebrew Messiah, we do find there the same expectation 
of an ideal human king. 


PRE-EXILIC MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS 


One argument against the genuineness of the Messianic pas- 
sages in Isaiah should be considered more fully—namely that 
the specific expectation of an ideal Davidic king did not originate 


1° Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 151, New York, 1905. 
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until there was no longer an actual Davidic king upon the 
throne.*"* 

This view is by no means universally accepted. Sellin*” 
asserts, with Gressmann, that the idea of a Messiah is an early 
Semitic ideal, older than the Hebrew monarchy. The arguments 
drawn from mythology have already been considered, but Sellin 
discusses in much greater detail than Gressmann the evidence 
afforded by the early Hebrew literature. In the early J stories 
of the patriarchs there are certainly expressions of an expecta- 
tion of a glorious future for the Hebrew nation, cf. Gen. 9: 25-27, 
the blessing of Shem; Gen. 12:2, the promise to Abraham; 
Gen. 28:14, the promise to Jacob; and from J and E, Gen. 
27: 27-29, Isaae’s blessing to Jacob. (Gen. 22:17; 26:4, 
which Sellin also cites are the work of E?.)*** Sellin is 
undoubtedly correct in assuming that these stories are much older 
than the time of the composition of the J document, but none 
of these passages makes any specific mention of an individual 
ruler; and the description of the blessing is in all cases too 
general in phraseology to admit many deductions. Sellin’s 
inference that the inclusion of ‘‘all the world’’ proves the 
mythological and non-Israelite origin of the idea is hardly 
admissible. Would a comparison with the folk-lore of any other 
nation lead us to expect Gen. 12:2 to read ‘‘in thee shall be 
blessed those nations whose territories border on thine’’? These 
passages therefore prove nothing beyond the existence of the 
very natural belief that Jahveh would prosper His people. 
(Judg. 5:31 is a less positive expression of the same idea.) 

There are certain passages in the Pentateuch which may be 
interpreted as predictions of an individual, e. g. Gen. 49 : 22-26, 
the blessing of Joseph; Gen. 49: 9-12, the blessing of Judah; 
Num. 24:17-20, Balaam’s blessing upon Jacob (since Deut. 
33: 13-16 is based upon Gen. 49: 22-26 and is less definite, it 
needs no separate consideration). Sellin asserts that these pas- 
sages portray in eschatological colors the rescue of the Israelites 
by an individual. Now Gen. 49 is generally admitted to contain 
elements of different dates,'4* which were combined at least at 

“1 Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (Mi. 5:15), Tiibingen, 1903-04. 

42 Sellin, Die israelitisch-jiidische Heilandserwartung, Berlin, 1909. 

“8 Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, London, 1900. 


™ Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, ibid.; Skinner, ‘‘Genesis’’ (Int. 
Crit. Com.), 1910. 
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late as the reign of David, so that it furnishes no certain evi- 
dence for the existence of conceptions earlier than the monarehy. 
Furthermore, the text of vv. 22-26 is extremely corrupt; the 
only possible reference to an individual is v. 24ed, but ‘‘the 
mighty one of Jacob’’is obviously Jahveh, ef. v. 25 and Is. 
1:24; 49:26, so that the parallelism requires the last clause also 
to reter to Jahveh. Skinner™ reads with $@° ‘‘through 
the name of the shepherd of the Israel-Stone’’; Mitchell,?** 
son shepherd of Israel thy father.’’ Vv. 9-12 were evi- 
dently written after the rule of David had been firmly estab- 
lished (since the continuance of something non-existent is hardly 
an admissible prediction). The Messianic interpretation of the 
term, Shiloh, is first given in the Talmud‘ as a parallel to 
fy, Ps. 72:2; AYIN, Jer. 16:13 et al., fanciful interpretations 
devised as compliments to various rabbis. The word was evi- 
dently never intended as a proper name. Many emendations 
on the basis of the versions have been suggested, i.e. MOWD 
ow. 9 Wwe. DOW. The parallelism of the following clause 
could be kept by reading *Sw+n _ locale* ‘‘until he enters 
into peace and his is the obedience of the nations,’”’ ef. Sxv*3 
II Sam. 3:27; W5°w* would then arise by transposition, and the 
rarity of the term 9% would hinder the correction of the mis- 
take. In any case the passage is clearly a vaticinium ex eventu 
concerning the rise of the Davidie dynasty coupled with the 
prediction of its long continuance. The various oracles of 
Balaam are best explained as composed at the same time as 
Gen. 49 and for a similar purpose, although the story in which 
they are inserted is probably much older. The monarchy is 
presupposed, and the mention of both Edom and Moab fits best 
the reign of David.'”® For the use of the term ‘“‘star’’ ef. Is. 
14:12, Ez. 32:7. Sellin proposes to supplement the vague- 
ness of these prophecies by deducing the character of the 
expected rescuer from the common attributes of the heroes in 
the book of Judges, but neither miraculous birth (ef. Gideon, 

5 Skinner, ibid. 

us H. G. Mitchell, Genesis (B.H.S.), 1909. 

™ Briggs, Messianic Prophecy. 

us G-K 90 a-h. 


1G. B. Gray, Numbers (Int. Crit. Com.), 1903; Baentsch, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Gottingen, 1903; Holzinger, Numeri, Tiibingen, 1903. 
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Jephthah) nor phenomenal physical strength (ef. Deborah) 
seems to be a necessary characteristic of these heroes. 

Thus the Hebrew literature before the time of the literary 
prophets gives evidence only for an expectation of national pros- 
perity, and a hope of the long continuance of the ruling dynasty. 
Amos, the first of the prophets, denied the possibility of the ful- 
filment of even this hope, for Am. 9: 11-15 presupposes the exile 
(v. 14) and is also entirely inconsistent with the rest of the 
prophet’s teaching. On the other hand it is impossible to con- 
ceive the message of Hosea without some element of hope for 
the future. He pleaded eloquently for a return of the nation 
to the loving worship of Jahveh, and such phrases as 2:2; 
10:12; 11:1, 3, imply that if Israel returned, there would be 
forgiveness and renewal of favor on the part of Jahveh. How 
definite was Hosea’s expression of this future hope is less easily 
determined since many passages in the book are either post-exilic¢ 
or have suffered a post-exilie revision, e. g. 11: 9-11; 14:4-9.1?° 
But 2:14-23; 3:1-5 are as a whole consistent with Hosea’s 
phraseology and thought. The definite denunciation of Ba’al 
worship (2:16, 17) and the lack of reference to any return from 
exile prove 2:16, 17 at least earlier than 586, and the ‘‘pillar’’ 
and ‘‘teraphim’’ (3:4) argue for the pre-Deuteronomie char- 
acter of chapter 3. But since a pre-exilic date for the section 
as a whole does not exclude the probability of post-exilie glosses, 
it is unsafe to lay much weight on the reference to the covenant 
with the beasts (v. 18), or to assert that ‘‘David their king’’ 
(3:5b) proves that a re-union of Israel and Judah under a 
Davidie king -formed a part of Hosea’s hope for the future. 
Thus we have no certain evidence that there existed before 
Isaiah any hope for the future of Israel more definite than that 
the Israelite nation was destined by Jahveh for prosperity, and 
that long continuance had been predicted for the dynasty of 
David. 

Neither is it clear that Isaiah’s contemporary, Micah, had any 
expectation of a Messiah.’**. Mi. 4-7 contains little or nothing 
which can be the work of Micah; while Mi. 2: 12-13, the only 

™ Harper, Amos and Hosea; J. M. P. Smith, Amos, Hosea, and Micah; 
Marti, Das Dodekapropheton. 


J. M. P. Smith, Amos, Hosea and Micah; and ‘‘ Micah, Zephaniah’’ 
(Int. Crit. Com.) ; Marti, Das Dodekapropheton. 
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hopeful passage in the first three chapters, presupposes the 
exile. There is, however, a possibility that some part of Mi. 
5:2-6 may have been the work either of Micah or of some 
unknown contemporary. The text is corrupt and the passage is 
obviously not a unit since it speaks of one leader and then of 
several; but the definite mention of Assyria (vv. 5b, 6) as a 
conquering world power links the passage with the period of 
Isaiah and Micah.’ Mi. 5: 2 ff. may be an echo of the Messianic 
hopes of Isaiah, although again the uncertainty is too great to 
warrant taking the parallel as evidence for the pre-exilie date 
of the Isaiah passages. 

There is still to be considered whether there is any trace of 
the influence of Isaiah’s ideal on the age immediately following 
the work of the prophet. II Sam. 7: 11-16 is one of the most 
definite statements in the Old Testament of the permanence of 


1 The statement generally made (H. G. Mitchell, ‘‘ Haggai, Zechariah 
.’? Int. Crit. €om.), that ‘‘ Assyria’’ was used by post-exilie writers 
as a name for any world power threatening Israel is not borne out by an 
examination of the passages. In Ez. 31:3, WR is not used for Egypt, 
but is a copyist’s error for WWNN (Bertholet, Hezekiel, p. 160). Ezra 
6: 22 probably refers to a Persian satrap of Assyria who bore a courtesy 
title similar to Zerubbabel’s (Batten, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. 153, 154). 
The use of ‘‘Babylon’’ for Persia, Ezra 5:13; Neh. 13: 6, which Mitchell 
gives as parallel, is in both passages due to textual corruption, since Ezra 
5:13 should be read according to the text of Esdras ‘‘in the first year 
that Cyrus ruled over the country of Babylon’’ and Neh. 13:6 should 
read, parallel to Neh. 2:1, simply ‘‘the king’’ (Batten, ibid.). In II 
Kings 23: 29; Is. 10: 24; 30: 31-33; Jer. 2:18; Ps. 83: 8, the Assyrian 
empire gives the better sense. In most of the other passages the term is 
used of a geographical not a political division, e. g. Is. 11:11, 16, where 
it is parallel to Elam, Cush, ete.; Is. 27:13; Lam. 5:6. Im Is. 52:4 
‘* Assyria’? may be taken as a historical reference, parallel to the sojourn 
in Egypt. Zech. 10: 10-12 refers specifically to Ephraim so that the return 
should naturally be from Assyria. This leaves unaccounted for only Is. 
19; 23-25; but if these verses are a continuation of 19: 19-22, the men- 
tion of the altar in Egypt and the pillar suggests a pre-Deuteronomie date; 
while if they are a later addition, Assyria may have been substituted for 
the original name from 20: 1. 

Zech. 10: 10-12 dates from the Greek period. It is therefore possible 
that in this passage, and perhaps also in Is. 19: 23-25, if that is late, 
‘* Assyria’? is used of the Seleucid kingdom of Syria, a confusion of 
terms exactly parallel to that in Herodotus (Enc. Bib., article ‘‘Syria,’’ 
§ 1). Such a use, however, would give no support for the interpretation 
of ‘‘Assyria’’ as identical with Babylon or ‘‘any enemy of Israel.’’ 
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the Davidie dynasty and of Jahveh’s especial favor for David’s 
descendants. The section in its present form shows plainly its 
Deuteronomic character, and is probably exilic, but the present 
form of the passage is clearly not original.’** The whole point 
of the original oracle (omitting v. 13) was that David should 
not build Jahveh a house, but that Jahveh would make David 
a house. Obviously this section which disapproves of the build- 
ing of the temple is pre-Deuteronomiec and was probably written 
in the early part of the seventh century,—a result of the national 
enthusiasm over the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib. 
Vv. 9, 14, 15a especially emphasize the peculiarly close relation 
between the king and Jahveh. 

The section in Deuteronomy 17:14-20 which describes the 
duties of the king, emphasizes Isaiah’s ideal of right judgment 
and justice, and agrees with him in disapproval of intercourse 
with Egypt. If the king fulfills this Deuteronomie law, he and 
his children shall prolong their days in the kingdom. Thus in 
spite of the discouragement caused by the reactionary reign of 
Manasseh, traces of Isaiah’s ideal king may be found in the law 
book of his followers. 

The only other description of an ideal king which is possibly 
pre-exilic is Jer. 23:5-7 (parallel to Jer. 33: 14-22). For this 
passage a terminus ad quem is supplied by Zech. 3:8; 6:12, 
which certainly depend upon it; for the abrupt introduction of 
the title ‘‘Branch’’ implies a previous and more explicit use 
of the term.%** The passage, Jer. 23:5-7, is therefore either 
exilie or pre-exilic. Cornill*®> argues convincingly for Jere- 
miah’s authorship of at least vv. 5,6. The passage is entirely 
ethical; it contains nothing of either war or politics. The 
expectation of help for Israel and Judah is characteristic of 
Jeremiah (cf. Jer. 3:6 ff.). The decisive argument is the use of 
the name 1378 M17’, parallel to the name of the reigning king, 
MPs. Zedekiah was always pitied rather than blamed by the 


“8 Kennedy, ‘‘I and II Samuel’’ (New Century Bible), 1905; H. P. 
Smith, ‘‘Samuel’’ (Int. Crit. Com.), 1899; Budde, Die Biicher Samuel, 
Tiibingen, 1902. 

“* Mitchell, ‘‘Haggai, Zechariah . . .’’ (Int. Crit. Com.), 1912; Cor- 
nill, Jeremia, Leipzig, 1905; Duhm, Jeremias, Tiibingen, 1907; Giese- 
brecht, Jeremias, Gottingen, 1907. 

' Cornill, ibid., pp. 264, 265. 
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prophet whose condemnation was for the nobles who influenced 
him for evil (ef. Jer. 2:8; 10:21; 23:1, 2). Thus Jer. 23: 
1, 2, 5, 6 gives Jeremiah’s verdict on Zedekiah, parallel to those 
on his predecessors. Jeremiah could not praise Zedekiah him- 
self, but he uses intentionally a similar name for the ideal king 
who is to come. The idea of a perfect king is evidently not 
being expressed for the first time in this passage, it is introduced 
much too casually. Further as Cornill says,**° Ezekiel knew 
the Messianic ideal and from Ez. 17: 22-24; 34:23, 24, it is 
clear that he did not create it. Hence it must have originated 
before the exile. Also it is difficult to account for the assurances 
of Haggai and Zechariah, or for the brilliant eschatological pic- 
tures of a still later time if there had been no definite Messianic 
prediction by the accredited prophets of the pre-exilie period. 
Neither the appointment of Zerubbabel as governor of Jerusalem, 
nor any later event offers in itself a probable origin for a Mes- 
sianic hope, while the enduring confidence in the ultimate real- 
ization of such a hope implies a definite statement of it by 
prophets who had been accepted as inspired by Jahveh. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion: the expectation of an ideal king ruling in 
Jerusalem is a natural outgrowth of the historical situation at 
the end of Hezekiah’s reign, since the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib inspired unlimited confidence both in the 
power of Jahveh, and in His determination to protect His chosen 
people. A natural accompaniment of this confidence was an 
expectation of a return of the power and prosperity of the 
already idealized days of the United Kingdom. Hezekiah was 
obviously incapable of being the leader of. such a restoration; 
but Jahveh would provide a successor who should possess the 
necessary qualifications. 

Without the Messianie passages, the thought of Isaiah is 
incomplete. The destruction which he prophesied was not final, 
since the account of his prophecy that the city of Jerusalem 
should remain untaken must have some basis in fact, and some 
of the passages which predict the punishment of Assyria are 


#6 Cornill, ibid. 
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evidently genuine. The Messianic passages are the natural 
consequence of the fulfilment of these expectations. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the character of the 
passages themselves which makes the Isaianic authorship improb- 
able. The vocabulary is similar to that of the passages accepted 
as genuine. The characteristics of the king were drawn largely 
from the stories of Saul, David, and Solomon in the.J portion 
of the Book of Kings, which existed in written form in the time 
of Isaiah. The effect of the expressions used is precisely similar 
to that produced by the conventional series of epithets in the 
inscriptions of Assyrian kings—formulae which would certainly 
be known to Isaiah. Other phrases suggest the forms of address 
used in the Tell-el Amarna letters to the king of Egypt. These 
forms would be expected to occur in the court style of the 
Hebrews, who instituted their kingdom in imitation of their 
Canaanite neighbors. 

The king is thus a real not a mythological figure, since the 
epithets applied to him are all parallel to those used of actual 
rulers. Further, no reference to a mythological Messiah has 
yet been found in the literature of Egypt or of Babylonia and 
Assyria from whic. the Hebrew conception might have been bor- 
rowed, although there are parallels in Egyptian writings to the 
prediction of an illustrious king. The picture of the peace 
among the animals may have been drawn from the myth of Para- 
dise, but is used evidently to emphasize extraordinary prosperity 
and not intended to be understood literally. 

Finally, such passages as II Sam. 7:5 ff., Jer. 23:5 ff., prove 
that a hope for a worthy successor to David was held in the 
period before the exile. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
Isaiah was the originator of that hope, and that the Messianic 
passages, Is. 1: 24-27; 9:1-7; 10:33-11:10; 32:1-6(?), were 
the work of Isaiah. 
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The prevailing view among Bible critics' is that the Second 
Isaiah lived in Babylon among the exiles. Indeed he is often 
ealled ‘‘the Great Prophet of the Exile,’’ an epithet that 
scarcely does justice to the value of the influence of Ezekiel, who 
certainly was a great prophet and an exile. Several critics who 
have accepted Kosters’ theory of the Restoration no longer admit 
the separate existence of a Trito-Isaiah, or rather have ascribed 
to the Trito-Isaiah the work of the Second as well. 

This paper being limited in scope the writer will not discuss 
Kosters’ theory or its later forms; he will accept as a sound 
hypothesis that Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 40-55) had a separate exist- 
ence. He will, for the same reason, leave the Songs of the 
Servant out of this discussion; the internal evidence does not 
warrant any conclusion as to the place of composition of these 
lyrics. 

The population of Judah and Jerusalem cirea 600 B. c. must 
have been at least 250,000. Some 70,000 were carried over to 
Babylon.? Several thousand were killed or migrated to Egypt. 
If we allow that 100,000 Jews were thus disposed of, we shall 
have to admit that at least 50,000 of them remained in the home 
land. Although they did not attempt to rebuild Jerusalem, 


‘There have been notable exceptions. Duhm has heid that Deutero- 
Isaiah lived in Phoenicia, Marti that he sojourned in Egypt. Among 
modern English-speaking critics, with the exception of the followers of 
Kosters, Dr. Cobb is, so far as we know, the only one who has written 
against the view commonly accepted. Cf. JBL., 1908, p. 48 ff. His point 
of view differed from ours in that he considered Is. 40-66 to be one whole; 
our enquiry started from the more common critical position and, pursued 
independently of Dr. Cobb, reached a similar conclusion. We need not add 
that everybody admits now that Is. 56-66 is the work of a writer living 
in Palestine. 

*G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, II, 267, 269. 

*In Germany, one fourth of the population survived the Thirty Years 
War. Even after the invasions of the kings of Assyria, more terrible by 
far than Nebuchadrezzar, destruction was never complete and the Assyrian 
rulers tell us in their annals of repeated campaigns in the same region. 
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they were strong enough to hold the villages. Otherwise the 
Edomites, the Samaritans, and the motley people still called the 
Philistines would have overrun the country. If the returned 
exiles, who had little military strength, were able to find and 
to hold such a large section of the home land, we can only 
account for this by the fact that ravenous neighbors had been 
kept away by the ‘‘poor of the land’’* who had taken charge 
of it. If the few hundreds who returned with Sheshbazzar had 
not found in Palestine a large settlement of Jews, they would 
not have been able alone to hold firmly the territory’ described 
in Neh. 11:25-36. Indeed we find no traces of a conflict 
between the returned exiles and foreign occupants and so we 
must admit that the central part of the land had, to some extent, 
been kept free from invaders by the Jews of Palestine. Who can 
tell what would have become of the small band of Jewish patriots 
if the Edomites, for instance, had occupied Jerusalem as they 
did seize Hebron. 

The fact that the number of Jews who remained in the home 
land exceeded that of the returned exiles would also explain 
some of the difficulties encountered by Nehemiah, when he tried 
to enforce Deuteronomistic reforms. ‘i‘hese Jews were for the 
most part peasants. Discouraged by national reverses, deprived 
of their natural leaders, they had relapsed into pre-reformation 
practices (Is. 41: 27-29). Indeed they were little better than 
their northern neighbors, the Samaritans, and allowed the latter 
to worship with them on occasions. And so when Nehemiah and 
Ezra tried to re-organize Israel, the Palestinian Jews were often 
a dead weight because of their inertia and lack of sympathy with 
Deuteronomistic ideals. They must have resented the overbear- 
ing conceit of the returned exiles ;* they certainly had difficulties 
with them about questions of property. The country was indeed 
thinly populated but good arable land was scarce, and no doubt 
the returned exiles claimed a good deal of it on the strength 
of ancient deeds. The Jews of Palestine did not follow the 


‘Jer. 39:10. But poor does not mean ‘meek’ and these fellahin, con- 
scious of their number, felt that they were quite able to take care of them- 
selves and of Judea. Ez. 33: 24; ef. i1: 15. 

° This list has perhaps been inflated. Cf. Batten, Ezra-Nehemiah, 273. 

*The latter had been told clearly that they were the hope of Israel. 
Jer. 24: 1-10; Ez. 11: 16-21; 33: 25-29. 
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returned exiles in their Messianic dreams.’ History was written 
later by some who were not their friends, namely the Deuteron. 
omists and writers of the school of P. Put even when the 
worst will have been said,* everyone must admit that the Pales- 
tinian Jews at least occupied to some extent the land of Israel; 
we think that they did even more. Out of this retrograde and 
unenlightened community, had risen at the beginning of the 
exile the writers of elegies now contained in the book of Lamen- 
tations. Towards the close of the exile, another unknown poet 
and prophet arose and gave to his people the series of messages 
found in Is. 40-55. The text of Is. 41: 27a has snffered beyond 
recovery, but the second part of the verse is clear, ‘‘I will give 
to Jerusalem one that telleth good tidings.’’ This Jerusalem is 
the ruined but still ‘holy city,’ where the uncircumcised and 
the unclean shall no more enter (Is. 52:1). Indeed she is told 
to ‘‘shake herself from the dust, to arise and sit down”’ (Is. 
52:2), a metaphor that cannot apply to the Jewish settlement 
on the Euphrates. We claim that ‘‘he who telleth glad tidings’”’ 
(Is. 41:27) is the prophet himself. 

If Deutero-Isaiah had lived in Babylonia, we should expect a 
writer of his value to show his familiarity with Babylonian 
religious customs. Indeed he refers to Bel (the common name 
for Marduk at the time) and Nebo (Is. 46:1) but everybody 
in Palestine was familiar with these names. A prophet living 
in Babylonia would certainly have referred to the Moon-God 
Sin, for he would have known that Nabunaid slighted Marduk, 
cut down his endowments and compelled him to do homage to 
Sin ;® the priests of Marduk, and probably those of Nebo as well, 
bore Nabunaid no good will; they paid him in kind and, if the 
fall of Nabunaid was followed by any ecclesiastical re-arrange- 
ment, it was probably a blow to the worship of Sin, and certainly 
a temporary exaltation of Marduk, and not of Jahveh, who was 
for the Babylonions an obscure Amorite God. There are in 


7™The men referred to in Zech. 6:12 are not natives of Palestine but 
returned exiles. 

8The YN" OY in Ezra 4:4 were taken usually as ‘the Palestinian 
Jews’; but Dr. Batten has shown (Ezra-Neh., p. 157) that we must read 
here the plural, following the Greek text in Esdras. 

® Cyrus Cylinder, 5.Rawl. 7, 35. Transl. in Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, 
381, 383. 


15 
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the second Isaiah two or three allusions to diviners (Is. 44:25; 
47: 12-13; ef. also 47: 9c), but they are very vague, quite differ- 
ent from the short but vivid deseription of Ezekiel (Ez. 21:21). 
The astrologers and diviners of Babylon were known all over 
the world, as were also its merchants (Is. 47:15), and other 
features of a big city. Allusions to the rivers of Babylon (Is. 
44:27; 45:1), its treasures (45:3), its trees and canals (44:4; 
50:2) are not remarkable instances of couleur locale. Deutero- 
Isaiah was endowed with many literary gifts but he was evi- 
dently not a travelled man and could not describe as well as 
Isaiah (Is. 18:1-2) or Ezekiel (Ez. 27) a locality that was 
beyond his ken.?° 

It has been said that Deutero-Isaiah must have lived in 
Babylon because he is quite familiar with the use of incense and 
fragrant cane in public worship (Is. 43:23, 24), but these had 
been used in Israel before the exile.* We find in Is. 45:7 a 
clear statement of Jahveh’s uniqueness: 


I am he who forms Light and creates Darkness, 
Who produces welfare and (creates) calamity. 


Since the days of Saadya one or two commentators’ have seen 
in this verse a statement aimed at Persian dualism. If this 
were true, it would be an argument for making Deutero-Isaiah 
and of his hearers neighbors of Persia, for Palestinians were 
not aware of the tenets of the religion of Zoroaster. But we 
know that, in the Persian religion even as late as the days of 
Darius, the conception of Ahura-Mazda was not different from 
the doctrine of Jahveh found in Is. 45:7.%% As for the dualism 


*” The picture in Is. 41: 18 is not that of a Babylonian landscape; that 
of 44:4 is vague but like the former applies to Palestine. Critics who 
think that both passages are descriptions of Babylonia pay a poor compli- 
ment to Deutero-Isaiah’s powers of description. We claim that he described 
well what he knew. 

4 For the use of incense cf. 1 King 7:48; Jer. 19:13; 33:4; ef. 2 
King 23:12; Jer. 32:29; Zeph. 1:5; and the altar of incense found at 
Taanak, Vincent, Canaan, 180. Cf. also Gen. 37: 25; 43:11. For the use 
of the fragrant cane Jer. 6: 20. Aromatie herbs were burned at funerals 
(at least in cases of plague) by the Hebrews (Amos 6: 20) as among the 
Babylonians, where the smoke of incense drove away the evil spirits. 

” A. Kohut, ZDMG., XXX, 716 f. 

* Cf. Yasna 44:5; J. H. Moulton, Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, IV, 993; 
Early Zoroastrianism, 220, 291. 
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of the Magians, if we can reconstruct it, it was as unfamiliar 
to the Jews of Babylonia as to the less cultured Palestinian com- 
munity. Indeed Is. 45:7 would be more probably aimed at 
another myth, namely that of the fight between the Sun-God, 
whose weapdn was the flood of light (the abubu), against the 
hordes of Chaos (Tiamat). This myth was familiar to Deutero- 
Isaiah as to most Semites. He alludes to it very clearly (Is. 
51:9) in a poetical interpretation of the Exodus, saying to 
Jahveh : 

‘* Art not thou he who hewed Rahab in pieces 

And thrust through the dragon.”’ 


Long before the days of Isaiah, it had become an integral part 
of the Hebrew tradition that in ancient days Jahveh himself 
had fought against Chaos a more than titanic conflict. In order 
to explain an allusion to this belief, a personal contact of 
Deutero-Isaiah with Babylonian rhapsods is not at all necessary. 
In Isaiah 50:11 there is an obseure reference to a rite of 
fire-walking :** 
Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, 
And surround yourselves with firebrands, 
Go through the blaze of your fire, 
And the firebrands that ye have kindled. 


We know of no such rite in Babylon; the Shurpu and Maklu 
rituals and even the Babylonian practice referred to in Epistle 
of Jeremy 43, are altogether different. But we know of fire- 
walk rites among Asia Minor tribes’* and the desert nomads.** 


™%On these rites ef. Lang, Modern Mythology, 1897, p. 148-175; Magic 
and Religion, 1901, p. 270-294; W. Mannhardt, Wald und Feldkulte,? 
1904, 565; Frazer, Golden Bough, 3d ed., II, 327-329; V. 114 ff., 168; 
XI, 1-20; E. W. Hopkins, ERE., VI, 30, 31; Tuchmann, in Mélusine, 
VIII, p. 160; Crooke, The Popular Folklore and Religion of N. India, II, 
p. 315; Gaidoz, Etudes de mythologie gauloise, 1886, p. 27-28; P. Lowell, 
Occult Japan (1894), pp. 47-62. 

* Cf. Strabo, XII, 2, 7, quoted by Frazer, GB. X, p. 14. 

16 This is not a mere supposition. There are few traces of fire-worship 
among the Arabs. Jauhari refers to the fire alhula, the sacred fire of the 
tribe. Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 1903, p. 58 n. To this 
day the Arabs do not blow a candle with their mouth. Cf. similar taboos 
in Frazer, GB. II, 240-241; VIII, 254; X, 133. The case given by 
Frazer, III, 136, is different. Among the Arabs of North Africa there 
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There is no other reference to this rite in the Old Testament,”* 
for the worship of Melek could not be described in such terms. 
Whatever its nature is, the allusion to the rite of fire-walking 
does not help us in our search for the home of Deutero-Isaiah 
except in so far as it points to the exclusion of Babylon. 

The idols spoken of by the prophets are either of metal or of 
wood. In a description of the latter (Is. 44: 13-16) it seems 
that the carpenter did not have to go very far to find a suitable 
tree, even a cedar tree (Is. 44:14). It was not so in Babylonia; 
lumber was scarce and cedars had to be brought from Amanus 
and the Lebanon. Palm-tree wood was abundant but cannot be 
eurved. Indeed most statues of the gods were of imported 
stone when made for the temples, or of clay, when for popular 
use. Only portable statues of the gods would have been made 
of wood. In the present stage of archaeological research we 
can say no more,'* but on the whole, it seems clear that the 
prophet’s description applies to images of the gods more likely 
to be found outside of Babylonia. It is true that the author of 
the Epistle of Jeremy inveighs at length against wooden images 
overlaid with silver and gold as being specifically Babylonian 
(Jeremy 4, 8-10, 20, 30, 39, 45, 50, 55, 57, 58, 71). But the place 
of composition of the Epistle of Jeremy was probably not Baby- 
lon but Egypt. It is, moreover, a late document; the work of 
a prosaic writer who has found his theme in Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 


are fire-walk rites called ‘Ansara (8 R ). Cf. E. Doutte, Marrakech, 


377-381; Magic et religion dans l’Afrique du Nord, 1903, p. 565-574; 
Westermarck, Folklore, XVI (1905), p. 28-47; Destaing, Revue africaine, 
1906, 362-363; Desparmet, Arabe dialectal, 2d part, p. 133. The practice 
was known in Egypt (Destaing, op. cit., p. 364) and in Syria. Cf. Pales- 
tine Pilgrims’ Text Society, VI, Anonymous Pilgrim, p. 14-15; VII, Felix 
Fabri, I, 191. Makrizi (Khitat, II, 474) witnesses to its existence among 
the Jews. Moslem writers knew that the practice was pre-Islamic and 
thought that it was borrowed from the ‘people of the Book.’ Probably 
so, but the ‘people of the Book’ had simply preserved a popular practice. 

“In Ez. 28: 14 the prince of Tyre is described as walking through the 
‘*stones of fire.’’ These are either flashing precious stones (aban isati, 
in Assyrian) or the constellations surrounding the mythical North. 

48 Evidently wooden statues decayed more easily than others. The only 
wooden sculpture from Assyria-Babylonia is a small lion now in the Louvre. 
Cf. Handeock, Mesopotamian Archaeology, 1912, p. 236. There is a refer- 
ence to a statue of cedar covered with bronze plate in a Sumerian inscrip- 
tion of An-am. Cf. Clay, Yale Babylonian Collection, p. 47. 
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44: 9-19) and in the unknown authors of Jeremiah 10: 1-16 (Jer. 
10: 3-5) and of the first part of Psalm 115 (Ps. 115: 4). 

More important is the fact that the Second Isaiah mentions 
almost wholly trees that do not thrive in Babylonia, cedar, 
oleander, myrtle, pine-tree, elm, box-tree (Is. 41:19; 55:13), 
cypress, oak, fir-tree (Is. 44:14), but are found frequently in 
Palestine, while he never refers to the palm-tree, the tree par 
excellence of the Lower Euphrates. The only trees named by 
him that are found in both countries are, so far as I know, the 
acacia (Is. 41:19) and the poplar (‘arabah) (Is. 44:4). 

Deutero-Isaiah knows that the Chaldeans were good sailors 
(Is. 43:14). This was common knowledge. How could we 
otherwise account for the fact that the Sumerian ma-lah was 
adopted as a term to designate a sailor in Assyrian, in Syriac, 
in Hebrew, and in Arabic? 

The Second Isaiah considers himself as being in the center 
of the earth (Is. 48:5: ef. 49:12 and probably 43:14), namely 
Jerusalem. Three times he declares that Cyrus comes from the 
East,’ and once that he comes from the North (Is. 41:25). A 
Babylonian would usually have described Persia as being North; 
he would scarcely have called it east, most certainly not a far 
country as Deutero-Isaiah does (Is. 46:11). If on the con- 
trary the writer was living in Palestine he would consider 
Persia as being geographically in the East, but since Jahveh 
was living above Jerusalem (Is. 43:14), Cyrus would eventually 
come to the holy city from the North and thus the prophet was 
quite logical when he said: 

‘‘T have raised up one from the North, and he is come, 
From the rising of the sun, even one that called upon 
my Name’’ (Is. 41: 25a). 


We should not expect an inhabitant of Babylon to refer so 
often to the ‘‘isles,’? meaning evidently Cyprus and other 
islands of the Great Sea (Is. 41:1, 5; 51:5); still less to call 
Mesopotamia, Ur and Harran, the end of the earth, as Deutero- 
Isaiah does.?° 


Ts, 41:2, 25; 46:4. The exilic author of Jer. 51:48 who lived in 
Babylon says that her enemies come from the North. 

™ Ts. 41: 9, whether it refers to Abraham in the past or to Israel then. 
Cf. Is. 5: 26 for a similar statement by a writer who certainly lived in 
Judea. 
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Some have supposed that ‘‘here’’ (778) in the difficult verse 
Is. 52:5 refers to Babylonia, but the context is against this 
interpretation. Not only does the prophet speak in verse 11 
from the point of view of one outside of Babylon (‘Come out 
from thence’) but in this very verse 5, the Lord speaks of the 
people as ‘taken away’; the only place from where they might 
have been taken away is of course the home-land above which 
Jahveh still abides and to which he will bring the spiritually 
blind (Is. 52:16). The only countries referred to in the 
Second Isaiah are all around Palestine, namely, Lebanon (Is. 
40:16), Sela (Is. 42:11), Kedar, Egypt, Ethiopia, Seba (Is. 
42:3; ef. 45:14). The reference to Kedar and Sela is particeu- 
larly interesting. The man in the street of Babylon would not 
have thought of these small countries, but they were very near 
to Palestine; indeed Sela was now possessed by Arabs, akin to 
the people of Kedar, enemies of Edom, and therefore, ipso facto 
allies of Israel. 

The enemies of Israel seem to be dwelling in hills and moun- 
tains,” indeed mountains and forests are referred to frequently 
(Is. 44:23; 54:10; 55:12), more than we should expect from 
a Babylonian. There are frequent references to the sea, which 
would rather favor a Judean, for he could see it from his moun- 
tains, while it is beyond the horizon of a Babylonian. Deutero- 
Isaiah is very much concerned with the lack of water,?? a 
condition familiar to the Palestinians, but not to the exiles living 
in well-irrigated Babylonia. 


The poor and needy seek water . . . there is none; 
Their tongue is parched with thirst (Is. 41:1). 


Judging from conditions he knew, he seems to have supposed 
that water was scarce like milk and wine in Babylon and had 
to be bought with money (Is. 55:1). No doubt it was so, but 
at a very cheap rate. He depends upon abundant rains and 


even melted snow (Is. 55:10) to cause fertility. He says in the 
name of God: 


*Ts..41: 15. This applies to the Edomites, but not to the Babylonians. 
Indeed the deliverers of Israel, Medes and Persians, came from the moun- 
tains. 

“Ts. 41:17. Not referring to the wilderness, but to the land where the 
writer dwells. 
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I will open rivers on the bare heights, 
And springs in the midst of the valleys; 
I will make of the wilderness a marsh, 
And of the dry land watercourses (Is. 41:18). 


This is clearly not a picture of a Babylonian landscape, but 
rather of Syrian lands. Marshes were already too many in 
Babylonia and an increase of them would have been no blessing. 
While in Babylonia agriculture depends on the well-regulated 
inundations of the Tigris and Euphrates, Deutero-Isaiah, being 
a Palestinian, expects God to pour water from heaven (Is. 
44:3). 

On the one hand Deutero-Isaiah has hazy political notions 
when he talks of the Golah; he seems to consider that the exiles 
were downtrodden slaves, prisoners in a dark dungeon (Is. 
42:7). He wants them to escape from Babylon (Is. 48:20; 
52:11), trusting in the Lord who can build up for them in the 
desert a miraculous highway, level and straight, commodious, 
well shaded and garnished with wells (Is. 48:21; ef. 43: 19-20; 
49:9, 10). He is very bitter against Babylon perhaps because 
he does not know her well.?* On the other hand, the author is 
very familiar with conditions in Palestine; the people are few 
and insecure : 


‘<They are all of them snared in holes, 
And hidden in prisons.’’** 


No doubt this would not have been true in Babylon where peace 
and prosperity reigned; the description is here of villagers who 
searcely dare to leave their retreats because their land was 
raided by hostile bands,”* so that often their bread was failing.”® 


*Ts, 47-48:14. The author of Jeremiah 50-51 is also bitter against 
Babylon, but he is a nationalist, a disciple of the D School, and lacks the 
breadth of soul of Deutero-Isaiah. Ezekiel has nothing to say against 
Babylon. 

Ts, 42:22. Cf. 42:7; 49:9, and the use of jwaei ay (Is. 41: 17). 

**Tf we must take the people described here as being the exiles, the 
description is so inaccurate, that the writer cannot have been an eye-witness, 
and this point remains an argument for making him a Palestinian Jew. 

Ts, 51:14. One ean searcely apply this to Babylon, a land of plenty 
where even slaves were well treated. Is. 58: 10—admittedly written in 
Palestine—is parallel to Is. 51: 14. 
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The oppressors of Israel are many, worthy of the name of rob- 
bers (42:24); they blaspheme the name of Jahveh (Is. 52:5), 
an imprudent feat of rashness that a Babylonian would not have 
indulged in but that would come quite naturally to an Edomite, 
a ‘‘profane’’ son of Esau. The prophet in his hatred of the 
Edomites and their allies restrains even to these small tribes the 
epithet of destroyers of Jerusalem and declares to her that 
henceforth, ‘‘thy destroyers shall go forth of thee’’ before the 
coming of her children flocking back to Jerusalem (Is. 49:17). 
A Babylonian Jew could not say that the Chaldeans would go 
forth of the Golah, but a Palestinian Jew would yearn for the 
day when the Edomites would evacuate Hebron and the Negeb, 
and when the Jewish community would enlarge the place of her 
tent (Is. 54:2, 3). The exiles were mostly city people and a 
prophet speaking to them would scarcely mention the ruined 
little towns of Judea, but to one living in a Palestinian village 
the situation was heartrending.*" The comparison of the Lord’s 
rule to that of a good shepherd (Is. 40:11) would be quite 
natural to one living in a country where, owing to the scarcity 
of population, most of the land had been turned to pasture lands 
(Is. 7: 21-25) and not in Babylonia where the tilling of the 
ground and the cultivation of palm-trees was far more important 
than the breeding of cattle. 

The Second Isaiah is not aware of Ezekiel’s teaching?® or in 
sympathy with the spirit of Deuteronomy that fashioned how- 
ever the mind of the exiles. He ignores priestly ideals or Mes- 
sianic dreams, being thus like the Palestinian Jews. He does 
not show any traces of apocalyptic tendencies, so evident in 
Ezekiel 38-39, which played such an important part in the 
formation of religious ideals among the returned exiles. 

A certain similarity between the language of Cyrus’ Inserip- 
tion and that of Deutero-Isaiah was shown by Kittel in ZAW, 
1898, 149-162, and the argument was developed and extended 
to Neo-Babylonian Royal Inscriptions by Sellin (Der Knecht 


The waste places mentioned in Is. 51: 3 are perhaps the city of Jeru- 
salem itself. Cf. Is. 52:9. Is. 44: 26 shows that, as we might expect, 
many cities of Judah were in ruins. 

Ts, 55: 3-4 (cf. 42:6; 49:8) is inspired by Jer. 23: 5-6 rather than 
by Ez. 34:23. Is. 54: 11-12 is totally different from the description of 
the ideal city in Ez. 40-48. 
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Gottes, 131-134) in defense of his thesis that the Ebed-Jahveh 
was Jehoiachin. As we leave the Songs of the Servant out of 
this discussion, we need not dwell here on Sellin’s argument. 
More appropriate is the comparison made by Jeremias” 
between Is. 40:13; 55: 8-9, and that famous text 4 Rawl.? 60* 
34-38. The similarity is striking and yet the context is quite 
different; the attitude of the Babylonian religion is decidedly 
on a lower plane. Moreover, the study of Comparative Religion 
has taught us that similarity of form is not incompatible with 
originality of thought. It is said that the use of the words 
‘take hold of the hand’ (Is. 41:13; 45:1) shows the influence 
of the Babylonian language*® where the expression kata sabatu 
is well known. This is a rather misleading statement. The 
expression, take hold of the right hand (Is. 41:13; 45:1), is 
not specifically Akkadian, and the expression kata sabatu can 
only be equated as far as form goes to “V3 ptt found twice 
in Deutero-Isaiah (42:6; 51:18); but the similarity is only 
superficial; in both passages, the meaning of 3 O%M7 not 
only differs from kata sabatu, to help, but it is similar to the 
use of 3 prnint in pre-exilic writers, where Babylonian 
influence is out of the question (Gen. 19:16 (J) bis; 21:18 
(E); Ju. 16:26 (J); Jer. 31:32; ef. Hos. 11:3). The expres- 
sion ‘‘call by name’’ (D&Y’3 NY) is rare in Hebrew [Is. 43:1; 
45:3; Ex. 31:2; 35:30 (additions to P)] and it is not Baby- 
lonian.** 

The term ‘‘my shepherd’’ (Is. 44:28) is indeed applied to 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings,** but the image equally found 
in pre-exilie Hebrew writings (2 Sam. 5:2; Jer. 3:15; 23:1-8; 
Mic. 5:3; Nah. 3:18). As for the use of an uncommon word 
for cup (YI?) (Is. 51:17, 22) ; it does not prove a Babylonian 


influence. The root is well known in all Semitic languages,** 


” Jeremias, Altes Testament in Lichte des Alten Orient? 571; English - 
edition, II, 273. Cf. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, 167. : 

*® Kittel, ZAW., 1898, 160; Whitehouse, Isaiah, II, 34, 71. 

* Kittel, op. cit., 150-160, erroneously compares it to zakaru Suma, which 
is a different idiom, found very frequently in pre-exilic Hebrew as 08 Np. 

= Kittel, p. 160, n. Kittel prefers, however, to read *j’'). my beloved, 
but this is quite impossible. First, because the text is good. Secondly, 
because the term 3’ implies some degree of equality. : 

8 Vollers, ZA., IX, 185. 
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and the Arabic form of the word (kub‘at) is in fact nearer than 
the Assyrian to the Hebrew. One may lay, moreover, as a 
general principle that it is pretty nearly impossible to aseribe 
with certainty Babylonian origin to purely Semitic words. We 
. know too little of ancient Aramaic to speak dogmatically in the 
matter of Semitic Babylonian lexicography and to apply our 
results to Hebrew with any degree of certainty. 

One might say that it is hard to conceive that out of a poor 
community of fellahin and shepherds such a great prophet as 
Deutero-Isaiah arose. The answer is that, in the East, litera- 
ture has often flourished among nomads and shepherds. Amos 
was a shepherd and perhaps the author of Job was a nomad. 
The authors of Lamentations belonged to the ‘‘poorest of the 
land’’ left by Nebuchadrezzar in Palestine. Moreover, some of 
the Jews of Egypt might have returned to Judea before the end 
of the Babylonian hegemony, and even a down-trodden commu- 
nity ‘can in half a century develop itself. Indeed, it is rather 
remarkable that, as late as the Second century, some learned 
Jews ascribed the words of Deutero-Isaiah to Jeremiah. Cf. 2 
Chron. 36:21. May we infer from this statement that the 
Second Isaiah had really been a disciple of Jeremiah (although 
not a hearer of the prophet)? The book of Jeremiah was edited 
by Deuteronomists, the descendants of his persecutors, church- 
men who for the first time in history canonized a great heretic. 
But the real disciples of Jeremiah—if he had any—would prob- 
ably have been in Palestine or in the Egyptian Diaspora. 
Whether this view is correct or not, no one can tell with cer- 
tainty, and yet one may well say that, while from the Golah rose 
a group of reformers (Deuteronomistie scribes, Ezekiel, Nehe- 
miah, Ezra), from the hitherto slighted Western Jews arose 
idealists (Second Isaiah, author of Ruth, author of Jonah). 
The latter are in the true sense of the term descendants of 
- Jeremiah by a kind of spiritual, if not actual succession. The 
prophecies of the Second Isaiah may have been added to those 
of the first because there was a vague recollection that he also 
had lived in Palestine. 
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ARE THERE ANY MACCABAEAN PSALMS? 
Moses BuTTENWIESER 


Hebrew Union Coilege, Cincinnati 


On the question of Maccabaean Psalms there has been a wide 
divergence of opinion, some critics going so far as to claim that 
fully half the Psalter is Maccabaean, while others find only four 
or five Maceabaean Psalms, and a few, even, none at all. 

Strange to say, the question has been thought to hinge abso- 
lutely on the date of the conclusion of the Canon, the close of 
the various collections that make up the Psalter, and the date 
and final redaction of Chroniecles—points which are all of deep 
interest to the Biblical scholar, but which are comparatively 
irrelevant to our question. It seems to me, the one really 
important point in the discussion of this question, the only one 
that has a distinet bearing on it, has been lost sight of, and that 
is the passing of Hebrew as a spoken language, in post-exilic 
times, and its supplantation by Aramaic. 

The dying out of Hebrew is so frequently ignored in the 
historical surveys of those times, or mentioned only cursorily, 
as if it were a fact of little consequence, that I feel justified here 
in drawing attention to it as an event of extraordinary impor- 
tance, one which must be carefully borne in mind, not only in 
deciding whether certain Psalms are Maccabaean, but in deter- 
mining the date of many other post-exilie products. The fact 
that the importance of this event has been overlooked, has 
interfered seriously with our understanding of post-exilic Jewish 
history from the last decades of the Persian down to the Mac- 
cabaean period. 

The real problem connected with the prevailing belief in Mac- 
cabaean Psalms is not, as Gesenius a century ago formulated it, 
whether the close or final redaction of the various collections 
making up the Psalter, and the conclusion of the Old Testament 
canon, in general, can be placed as late as the Maccabaean 
period,’ but whether a Maccabaean date for any of the Psalms 
is reconcilable with the fact that as early as the beginning of 


1See Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, Erginzungsblatter, Halle, 1816, No. 81. 
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the third century B. c. the Hebrew language had entered on a 
stage of rapid decadence, which ended in its dying out altogether 
as a spoken tongue. 


. I 


When did Hebrew cease to be a spoken language? Can it be 
ascertained when Aramaic took the place of Hebrew as the 
language of the people? I believe this can be ascertained, or 
deduced, with a certain degree of positiveness, from the linguis- 
tie character of two sources, the Hebrew original of ‘‘The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira’’ and the Book of Daniel. 

The linguistic character of Ben Sira is somewhat of a puzzle 
at first. The language is apparently choice, but somehow the 
effect is missing. One is conscious of a certain disturbing ele- 
ment, which interferes with one’s aesthetic enjoyment. A closer 
examination shows what the trouble is. Everyone grants that 
for literary effectiveness elegant diction alone is not sufficient. 
There must be a fitness of the language used to the thought 
expressed. And it is just this quality that is lacking in the 
writings of Jesus ben Sira. There is no vital relation of form 
to thought. There could not be in writings which, like his, not 
merely show no originality, but which abound in phrases and 
sentences taken piecemeal from other writers and strung 
together, often regardless of the context. As Schechter and 
Taylor have pointed out, Ben Sira exploited the Biblical writers 
to an almost incredible extent.2 Taylor’s remark is to the 
point: ‘‘The words which he (Ben Sira) uses are not all his 
own, his book being more or less a tissue of old classical phrases 
like a modern school-composition in a dead language.’” 

If other editors and critics have failed to see this, and have 
even claimed that ‘‘the language of Ben Sira is classieal,’’ and 
that his ‘‘style stands throughout on an altogether higher level 
than that e. g., of Chronicles and Ecclesiastes,’’* it can only be 

* Cf. the list of quotations given in The Wisdom of Ben Sira, edited by 
Schechter and C. Taylor (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 13-28. 

* Op. cit., p. vii. 

*A.-E. Cowley and Ad. Neubauer, The Original Hebrew of a Portion of 
Ecclesiasticus (XXXIX. 15-XLIX. 11) (Oxford, 1899), p. xiii; ef. also 
N. Peters, Hebriiischer Text des Buches Ecclesiasticus (Freiburg, i.B. 1902), 
p. 85*; R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 1906), p. xliii. 
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that they were misled by the favorable impression produced, at 
first glance, by the large amount of Biblical phraseology in the 
book. 

As a matter of fact, Ben Sira’s style, or I should rather say, 
his writing of Hebrew, is exceedingly faulty. In the first place, 
his grammar is poor, but I should like to pass over this point 
for the present. Apart from the grammatical errors, the wrong 
use of words, showing a misunderstanding on the part of the 
writer, may be pointed out, also the still more frequent oecur- 
rence of improper combinations of words and phrases, especially 
Biblical phrases. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the two latter points. 
I should say that numerous examples might be taken from any 
part of the book; but I have purposely chosen them, in the main, 
from the two hymns, 33: 1-13a, 36: 16b-22¢ and 51: 1-12¢,°-(16),° 
since it has been maintained that these might well have a place 
in the Psalter :* 

Sy i t/'37 ‘‘to brandish one’s hand’’ or ‘‘shake one’s 
fist at’’ is confused (33:3) with “I? 3 ‘‘to wave the hand,”’ 
while in another passage (47: 4c) it is incorrectly used with the 
meaning ‘‘he reached out his hand for.’’ 

3 is wrongly used (16:23) with the meaning ‘‘to reason’’ 
or ‘‘to think.’’ Note also the phrase YW’ ID°N (3:9), which 
does not express anything. 

133 ‘‘in the presence of,’’ is wrongly used (37:5 and again 
51:2) with the meaning ‘‘against the attack of.’’ 

To give one other example of the wrong use of prepositions 
13 AAD WNIPI) WIVINI, 45:4: 3 with the meaning ‘‘out 
of’’ can be used only when denoting the motive from which the 
subject acts. 

A very poetic phrase used in the Psalms is AWD “Yt, ‘‘the 
gates of death’’; Jon. 2:3 there oceurs, on the other hand, the 
equally ellective Tw a4 {03> ‘‘from the innermost part 
of Sheol I ery for help.’’ Ben Sira fuses the two into “Ywn 
Mypw Nw’, ‘from the gates of Sheol I ery for help’’ (51:9), 
which is clearly absurd. 


5 Aecording to the numbering in Smend’s text-edition. 


* Cf. Th. Noldeke, ‘‘Bemerkungen zum hebriaischen Ben Sira,’’ in ZAW., 
XX (1900), 92. 
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Another such combination—they are most numerous—is 
yy WII, ‘‘the hero of my help’’ (51:10). The stumbling 
block for Ben Sira in this case was, no doubt, Zeph. 3:17, 
yur Wo) ps TIN “9 <*The Lord thy God is in thy 
midst who helps like a hero.’’ This accusative of comparison 
Ben Sira did not understand. 

YIND of DWN j SS m>du’, Is. 29:4, ‘‘thou shalt speak 
humbly from the ground,’’ which, as the parallelism shows, is 
equivalent to W575, ‘‘out of the dust,’’ he joins to the familiar 
phrase Ip O' (51:9), which invariably means ‘‘to shout.’’ 

One other example is extremely interesting, 17373 nwo sh, 
‘the arrows of a deceitful tongue’’ (51:6). This no doubt is 
to be traced to Ps. 120:3f., where the question, ‘‘What gives 
thee and what bestows on thee (7°79 ne a deceitful tongue ?’’ 
is answered by 0°30 VND) "SM, ‘‘Sharpened arrows of a 
warrior.’’ 

We may now consider the question of Ben Sira’s own Hebrew, 
when he does not copy Biblical writers. A careful analysis of 
his book bears out what has already been observed by Schechter, 
that his language proper is the Neo-Hebraic idiom as met with 
later in the Mishnah and the kindred Rabbinic literature.* To 
mention some of the linguistie characteristics which prove this, 
as well as the charge that his Hebrew is exceedingly faulty: 

Ben Sira has no longer any feeling for the use of the 
tenses, and accordingly, as in Neo-Hebraic and in the later 
Aramaic dialects, he, to a great extent, substitutes for them the 
participle with the personal pronoun. 

He very often omits the pronominal suffix in cases where the 
substantive requires it, e. g. UN VEINIIT, 4:7, instead of TWIN; 
My 93, 7:11, instead of INIT: BY 37, 33:3, instead of 
TV; AON KN" oN VY}, ib. v. 8, instead of “JON and 
NON; 737 339 NYY, 37:13, instead of 735 ‘yy. Some of 
these cases are probably Grecisms, as e. g. MWY) WINDS 
3:8, the corresponding Greek phrase of which is év Adyw kat év 
Epyy. 

He does not distinguish between the predicate use of a noun 
and its use as subject, but in both these cases he frequently 
construes the noun without the article; cf. e.g. MWYD 55 wr 


*See op. cit., p. 13. 
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937 37:16; Pw? 73 DI Nw, ib. v. 18; TVD 39D 
43:7; 333 WN) O'DW INI, 2b. v. 9. (The last two exam- 
ples show another mistake which is common with Ben Sira, that 
of using the singular of substantives for the plural; a particu- 
larly striking instance of this is JIN ADV, 6:4.) On the 
other hand, in 43:27, 997 NW, he uses the article with the 
predicate-noun. 

In eases of participial clauses used attributively, he often omits 
the article where Hebrew grammar. demands it; cf. e. gz. OFM 
OUI NWI OY OY, 36:17; WHIT YI MD ON 9 PINK 
335 1573, 37:2. In the last example there is another mistake, 
the omission of the pronoun of relation. Ben Sira does not 
seem to have had any idea of this grammatical point. 

Perhaps in no way does Ben Sira betray his deficient knowl- 
edge of Hebrew more than through his ungrammatical constru- 
ing of substantives with their governing verbs or nouns, and his 
use of the wrong preposition. Such constructions are by no 
means isolated, they occur with great frequency, ef. e. g. oy 
WIT NIDI 33,° 5:14e; FP VID MDI NWT, 8:15; 
7n3 TN DDN 9: 6—the required indirect object is lacking; 
Wn Dw °D WN 18:32, instead of WS or OW 5 
YON AYI 12:5; Pwyo wR? IY NM 36:20; pan, 
37:13, with the meaning ‘‘give heed to,’’ and WHY 51:7, with 
the meaning ‘‘look out for,’’ are incorrectly construed with the 
accusative. 

One other telling point, which has already been noted by 
Noldeke, must be mentioned here; contrary, not only to Hebrew, 
but to common Semitic usage, Ben Sira construes an objective 
suffix of the second person with the verbal form of the same 
person.° 

The inferiority of Ben Sira’s writings, whether considered 
from the point of view of language or of literature, cannot be 
ascribed to any lack of ability as a writer, for, as we know from 
his grandson’s prologue to the Greek translation of his book, 
Ben Sira was esteemed by his age as a man of great literary 
fame and attainments; if notwithstanding this, he did not suc- 

® The stumbling block for Ben Sira was very likely Is. 4: 5, Sy mir 892) 
43) ay ARID Oy PY WA ID 4d. 


*See Néldeke’s article mentioned above, p. 87, where four such examples 
are cited. 
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ceed in writing idiomatic, and grammatically correct, Hebrew, 
there can be only one explanation, namely, that, at the time 
when he wrote, between 190-170 B. c., Hebrew had ceased to be 
a spoken language and was used for book purposes only. 

This conclusion is fully borne out by a consideration of the 
peculiar make-up of the Book of Daniel. The problem of the 
Book of Daniel is its bilingualism—a feature which is the more 
puzzling, as without any apparent reason, the Hebrew breaks 
off in the middle of the sentence, and the continuation follows 
without interruption in Aramaic. PY IN of 2:4, most Biblical 
erities rightly hold, is not object of 7371"), but, as in the self- 
evident parallel case, Ezr. 4:7, was primarily an interlinear 
gloss, which was put in to indicate the beginning of Aramaic, 
but which subsequently got into the text itself° Hardly less 
perplexing is it when we find the Aramaic break off, in its turn, 
at the end of chap. 7, and the Hebrew begin again with chap. 
8, for, inasmuch as chap. 8 expatiates on the most essential parts 
of chap. 7, the two chapters are logically inseparable. It is 
because of this circumstance that the solution of the problem 
offered by Marti cannot be accepted. Marti rightly concludes - 
that originally the book was written in Aramaic throughout, 
but he thinks that the beginning, i. e., chap. 1-2: 4a, and the close 
of the book, viz., chaps. 8-12, were later translated into Hebrew 
in order to make its acceptance into the Canon possible.* In 
such a case, however, it might reasonably be assumed that either 
the whole book would have been translated into Hebrew, or at 
least the transition from Hebrew into Aramaic, and vice versa, 
would not have been made so abrupt as we find it at present. 

The explanation, to my mind, is to be seen in another direc- 
tion. With the exception of the prayer, 9:4-19, which was evi- 
dently taken over by the author of Daniel from the established 
liturgy, of which it had long been a part, the Book of Daniel 
originally was written in Aramaic. An analysis of the linguistic 
character of its Hebrew parts reveals the fact that, in syntactical 
structure and in the use of certain word-forms, these parts are 
so closely modelled after Aramaic, that they must, unquestion- 
ably, be a translation from an Aramaic original by one who did 

* This was pointed out as early as 1860 by Oppert, Eléments de la 
grammaire Assyrienne. 

™ See K. Marti, Das Buch Daniel, 1901, p. ix f. 
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not know how to write Hebrew proper. From this, and from 
the further fact that the Book of Daniel, unlike the Wisdom of 
Ben Sira, was not written for the learned, or for such as were 
sufficiently educated to have a book-knowledge of Hebrew,” 
but, like all apocalypses, was intended for the masses, it may 
be definitely concluded that the language spoken at the time by 
the people must have been Aramaic. As the object of the Book 
of Daniel was to fill the hearts of the people with faith and 
fortitude, to encourage them to steadfastness by pointing out 
that the gloom and bitter trials of the present were but pre- 
liminary to the bliss awaiting them in the future, it would have 
failed of its purpose had it not been written in Aramaic.” It 
was translated into Hebrew, either at the time it was written, 
or possibly a few years later, when the Maccabaean victories had 
added to its prestige. When later the inclusion of the Book of 
Daniel into the Canon was decided upon, there existed, no doubt, 
several copies of the Aramaic original, which, we may assume, 
had been sent broadcast among the people, while of the Hebrew 
translation only certain parts still existed, viz., the first sheet, 
which contained chap. 1 and chap. 2 down to v. 4a, and the last 
sheets, containing chaps. 8-12. Had a complete Hebrew copy 
existed at that time, the Book of Daniel would have been 
embodied into the Canon entirely in Hebrew, for Hebrew, and 
not Aramaic, was the language of Sacred Literature; as it was, 
the parts missing in Hebrew had to be taken from the Aramaic 
original.1* 

“Cf. the Prologue to the Greek translation of The Wisdom of Ben Sira. 

8 Similarly the apocalypse 1 Enoch VI-XXXVI, which antedates the Book 
of Daniel by but a few years, was originally written in Aramaic.—For the 
date and original language of 1 Enoch VI-XXXVI see R. H. Charles, The 
Book of Enoch, Oxford, 1912, pp. lii, lvii ff., and 1. 

4 Charles C. Torrey, ‘‘ Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel’’ (in Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. XV, July, 
1909), pp. 241-251, in explanation of the peculiar alternation of Hebrew and 
Aramaic, advances the view that the Book of Daniel consists of two distinet 
works: chaps. 1-6, the ‘‘Story of Daniel,’’ written between 245 and 225 
B. C., and chaps. 7-12, the ‘‘ Visions of Daniel,’’ written in the Maccabaean 
period. He argues that chaps. 1-6 were originally written entirely in 
Aramaic and were attached to chaps. 7-12 by their Maccabaean author, who 
‘‘wished to write his Visions in Hebrew, for reasons which are sufficiently 
obvious’’; but in order to give the two parts ‘‘the appearance of a unity,’’ 
the Maccabaean author ‘‘made a dove-tail joint . . . He wrote the 

16 
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Thus, it seems to me, the Book of Daniel furnishes conclusive 
proof that at the time of the Maccabees Aramaic was the spoken 
language of the Jewish people, and explains, not only why 
idiomatic Hebrew could no longer be written in those days, but 
also why an original production in Hebrew like Ben Sira’s 
should contain so many grammatical blunders. 

Is the prevailing belief in Maccabaean Psalms compatible with 
this fact? The extreme views that declare half, or more, of the 
Psalms to be of Maccabaean or post-Maccabaean origin may, I 
think, be ignored.?> As to the more moderate views, according 
to which a considerably smaller number would come in question 
(the number, with the different critics, varies from four to 
twenty-six), it is not necessary for our purpose to enter into a 
discussion of the conflicting opinions regarding any one Psalm. 
Rather this purpose will best be served by taking together all 
those Psalms which by one or the other group of scholars are 
held to be Maceabaean, and dealing with them collectively. 
These Psalms are: 2, 20, 21, 30, 33, 44, 60, 61, 63, 74, 79, 80, 83, 
102, 110, 115-118, 135-138, 145-150.1° (Psalms 108 and 101 have 
first of his Visions, chap. 7, in Aramaic.’’ And as ‘‘the dove-tailing 
process had need of another step in order to be absolutely finished, he 
translated into Hebrew the introductory part of the older narrative.’’ 

In regard to this rather artificial theory it may be remarked (1) that von 
Gall, Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel (1895), showed conclusively that 
the Book of Daniel forms a uniform whole; (2) Torrey considers the contra- 
diction between the date of the final vision, chaps. 10-12, ‘‘in the third 
year of Cyrus king of Persia,’’ and 1:21, “728']7 ‘7 to the first year 
of King Cyrus,’’ an especially strong point in support of his view of the 
composite character of the Book of Daniel. But this contradiction is more 
apparent than real, for in the first place, in 10:1 the LXX read ’Ev 7r@ 
émavT@ TQ mpsTrw Kvpov, and in the second place, in 1: 21, as H. Ewald, 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, III (1868), ad loc., had already pointed out, 
the text in all probability is incomplete—a conclusion which is the more 
legitimate as it does away with the unlikely meaning of ‘), ‘‘he con- 
tinued’’ or ‘‘er erlebte’’; (3) the decisive point is that in chaps. 8-12 
it is quite as evident as in 1-2: 4a that the Hebrew is modelled after 
Aramaic; (4) as to Torrey’s view that ‘‘the Maccabaean author wished 
to write his Visions in Hebrew,’’ it may be noted that 1 Enoch 6-36, 


which, as already remarked, antedates the Book of Daniel by about ten 
years, points to the very opposite conclusion. 

* Among recent exegetes, this extreme view is taken by B. Duhm, Die 
Psalmen (1899), pp. xii, xx-xxii. 

*Cf. among others F. Giesebrecht, ‘‘tber die Abfassungszeit der 
Psalmen,’’ in ZAW., I (1881), pp. 304 ff., 325 f.; W. Robertson Smith, 
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also occasionally been included, but these two must be eliminated ; 
the former for the reason that its two parts, vv.-2-6 and vv. 
7-14, are word for word identical with 57: 8-12 and 60: 7-14 
respectively, and the latter, because there is absolutely nothing 
in its contents to justify its inclusion.) 

Of the Psalms I have enumerated, Psalms 30, 116-118, 137, 
138,1* and probably also 33, are of such literary perfection that 
they must have been produced while Hebrew literature was still 
at its height; whiie others, like Psalms 2, 20, 21, 60, 61, 63, 102, 
115, 146, and 147, show such a freshness and finish of style that 
it is obvious that they must have been written before any 
decadence of language had become manifest. A third group, 
finally, comprising Psalms 44, 69, 74, 79, 83, 135 and 136, 145, 
148-150, and also the fragmentary Psalm 110, though clearly 
showing a decided decline in literary skill, are all without excep- 
tion written in faultless, idiomatic Hebrew. The language shows 
no trace of the decomposition which is so markedly in evidence 
in Ecclesiastes, written in the second part of the third century 
B. c. From the point of view of language, therefore, it is 
excluded that even any of this third group of Psalms could be 
a product of the Maccabaean period. To be convinced of this, 
one has but to compare those of them which, from a literary 
point of view, are most inferior, with the two hymns of Ben 
Sira to which reference has been made, or with Ben Sira’s 
panegyrie, chaps. 44-50, of the heroes of old. Such a comparison 
will show that the difference in style and language could not 
be more radieal.** 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1892), pp. 207-211; T. K. 
Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter (1895), pp. 89- 
100, 195, 198-201, 455-458; F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen (1897), pp. xxiv- 
xxix, also the discussions of the various Psalms enumerated on p. xxix. 

i! There can be no doubt that Psalm 138 belongs to this group; it is so 
genuinely pious in spirit and so wonderfully simple in expression that it 
must be considered a model Psalm. 

18 Occasionally one hears the view expressed that, even though Hebrew 
had died out as a spoken language, there might have been writers who 
succeeded in writing idiomatic Hebrew. In support of such a view Judah 
ha-Levi’s poems are usually referred to as an example of classical Hebrew 
as late as the twelfth century a. p. A closer examination, however, of 
Judah ha-Levi’s poems reveals the fact that, in syntactical structure and 
word-order, they no more approximate Biblical Hebrew than mediaeval 
Latin resembles classical Latin. Judah ha-Levi’s Hebrew was uncon- 
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This conclusion receives additional weight from Ben Sira 
51: (1)-(16). Verses (1)-(15) of this piece are in structure 
and contents parallel to Ps. 136, but are so palpably inferior to 
the latter, that it can hardly be doubted that this is the primary 
product, and Ben Sira 51: (1)-(15) an imitation. As to the 
concluding verse (16), this verse is word for word identical 
with Ps. 148: 14, but, whereas in the Ben Sira passage the verse 
is very crudely joined to its context, in Ps. 148, verse 14 is not 
only a logical continuation of the verses which precede it, but 
is a necessary part of the whole; it is in fact the key to the 
Psalm. The inference cannot be evaded that Ben Sira 51: (16) 
is a quotation from Ps. 148: 14, and with this we have a direct 
proof of the pre-Maccabaean origin of at least this particular 
Psalm. 


II 


But the question will be asked, how are the contents of the 
three groups of Psalms enumerated above to be reconciled with 
the conclusion of their pre-Maccabaean origin? Is not the his- 
torical background of many of them, that is, the struggle 
deseribed in some, and the victory celebrated in others, clearly 


to be identified with the Maccabaean crisis and its ultimate issue ? 
I may, for convenience’s sake, introduce the discussion of this 
side of the question with the summary statement that the con- 
ditions alluded to are described in such general terms that, as 
far as they are concerned, the Psalms in question might have | 
been written at almost any time during the two centuries from 
the closing decades of the Persian down to the Maccabaean 
period.?® 


seiously determined by the structure of his mother tongue, just as the Latin 
of any mediaeval writer was influenced by the language peculiar to his 
native country. Language, it must be remembered, being organic, is 
capable of growth and development only so long as it is part and parcel 
of the life and soul of a people. It would be as impossible to revive it 
artificially as it would be to breathe life into a dead body. 

*TIn this connection it is significant that the upholders of the theory of 
Maccabaean psalms show no unanimity as to which psalms may be classed 
as Maccabaean. T. K. Cheyne’s position on this question well illustrates 
the general uncertainty. In The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter he is quite convinced of the Maccabaean date of at least twenty- 
seven Psalms, including Ps. 44, 74, 79, and 83, whose Maccabaean origin is 
widely thought to be well substantiated, but in his Introduction to Isaiah, 
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The one exception is Ps. 74, which contains a definite picture 
of contemporary conditions; but for the identification of this 
picture it is not necessary to turn to the Maccabaean conflict. 
In fact, strictly speaking, the expression, M$S3 MIND, ‘‘per- 
petual ruins,’’ said in v. 3 of Zion, would hardly be applicable 
to the Maccabaean conditions, when one considers that the 
devastation wrought by Antiochus Epiphanes and his generals 
in the Temple-precinct lasted only five years at the most; nor 
would the statement, JWI) UN in>w’, ‘‘they have burned 
down thy sanctuary’’ (v. 7), accord with the actual amount of 
damage suffered by the Temple, as we know it from I Mace. 
4:38; II Mace. 1:8; 8:33: both sources state expressly that 
only the gates of the Temple were burned. The clue to the his- 
torical background of this Psalm, as we shall see later, is rather 
to be found in certain events of pre-Maccabaean times.”° 

It is important to note in this connection that also in the case 
of Ps. 83, which is very definite in one particular, that of 
specifying the nations attacking Israel, there are difficulties in 
the way of identifying the occurrences referred to in the psalm 
with the Maccabaean struggles. The clue to the situation 
described is commonly held to be found in the wars against the 
neighboring nations carried on by Judas Maceabaeus and Simon 
in 165-163 B. c. (after the rededication of the Temple), as related 
in I Mace. 5. But, it must be pointed out, the nations enu- 
merated in Ps. 83 tally but partially with those mentioned in 
I Mace. 5; and further, if the psalm were of Maccabaean origin, 
Asshur, i. e., Syria, instead of being referred to as having joined 
and aided the attacking nations, would undoubtedly have been 
spoken of as leading or as being aided by them. Theodoret of 
Mopsuestia’s explanation, accepted by various modern critics, 
that Samaria is meant by Asshur, is untenable for the reason 
that, aside from the fact that it is nowhere called Asshur, 
Samaria at that time was not hostile to the Jews (I Mace. 5: 66, 
Marisa is to be read instead of Samaria**). Theodoret’s explana- 
pp- 360 ff., he recedes from this view, and agrees with W. Robertson Smith 
that Ps. 74 and 79 are really a product of the time of Artaxerxes. Ochus, 
while in regard to Ps. 44 he admits the possibility of such a date. 

* See below, p. 245. ’ 

Of, E. Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 


Christi, 3d ed., vol. I, p. 212, n. 7; and Die Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
graphen des Alten Testaments, tibersetzt von E. Kautzsch, vol. I, p. 49, n. 1. 
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tion rather evades the issue, as does also that of Hitzig and 
Duhm, that inasmuch as the Syrians had at the time only a com- 
paratively small army on the Judaean borders, they participated 
only indirectly in the wars by inciting the small neighboring 
nations against the Jews.?? However, these two differences are 
secondary in importance to the fact that the wars in which 
Judas Maccabaeus and Simon were engaged from 165-163 B. c. 
were all waged on the soil of the neighboring nations, and that 
although undertaken for the protection of the Jews living among 
these nations, they were aimed at the consolidation and expan- 
sion of Jewish power, while in Ps. 83, as v. 13 shows, TWIN WN 
DTN FINI AN 5 Aw WS, “They that say let us take in 
possession. the fields of God,’’ i. e., the Holy Land, the neighbor- 
ing nations, united against the Jews, have attacked them in their 
own country for the distinct purpose of gaining possession of 
it. This radical difference between the Judaean situation of the 
years 165-163 B. c. and that reflected in Ps. 83 precludes the 
Maccabaean origin of the latter. The similarity in language 
between I Mace. 5:2, ‘‘They resolved to destroy those of the 
tribe of Jacob that were in their midst,’’ and Ps. 83: 3-4, ‘‘They 
take crafty counsel against thy people . . . They say, come 
let us destroy them, so that they cease to be a people,’’ is to 
be explained by the fact that the Maccabaean writer made use 
of the phraseology of the psalm. If, notwithstanding these facts, 
the view prevails that there is substantial proof of the Mac- 
eabaean origin of Ps. 44, 74, 79, and 83, it is to be attributed to 
a fundamental error in the customary presentation of post-exilic 
Jewish history. 

Owing to the dearth of direct historical information concern- 
ing the two centuries preceding the Maccabaean period, we have 
been accustomed, in dealing with post-exilic Jewish history, to 
make the serious mistake of identifying the conflict that ensued 
between Hellenism, or to put it more accurately, between the 
policy and ambitions of the Seleucidae, and Judaism with the 
wars waged by the Maccabees for their religious liberty, whereas, 
in reality, these latter constitute but one, and that the closing, 
act of a struggle which had been extended over a century and 


= Cf. F. Hitzig, Kommentar zu den Psalmen, ad loc. and B. Duhni, Die 
Psalmen, ad loc. 
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a half, from the death of Alexander the Great down to the 
Maceabaean age. And this is not stating the matter fully. For 
the oppression actually began during the last half-century of 
the Persian period, and the rule of Alexander but marks a time 
of respite for the Jews. 

As to the condition of the Jews under Artaxerxes Ochus (358- 
337 B. c.). whatever we have of direct information has come 
down through such late writers as Josephus and Eusebius.”* Of 
the two records preserved in Josephus, one is the naive story 
(Ant. XI. 7, 1) about the desecration of the Temple by Bagoas** 
(because the High-priest John had slain his own brother Jesus 
in the Temple) and the seven years’ tribute imposed by the 
satrap on the people as a punishment for the High-priest’s 
erime. This story, it is safe to conclude, rests on misinformation 
both in regard to the cause of the trouble and in regard to the 
limit and severity of the punishment inflicted; for the brief 
record in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schone, II, 112f., and in 
Syneellus, ed. Dindorf, I, 486, and Orosius, III, 7, both of whom 
quote Eusebius, justifies the inference that the Jews took part 
in the revolt of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus against Persia in 
the years 351-348 B. c., and that, as punishment, many of them 
were led away captive to Hyreania by Artaxerxes Ochus. That 
the record of Eusebius and his successors is of greater historical 
value than the embellished account in Josephus there can be no 
doubt. Instead of being an objective report, the account in 
Josephus comments on the wickedness of the crime committed 
by John, and represents the penalty imposed by Bagoas as 
punishment inflicted by God. Note especially the indignation 
which Bagoas is supposed to have manifested because it was in 
the Temple that the crime was committed; also his query when 
the people tried to prevent him from entering the Temple: ‘‘Am 
I not purer than the body of him who was slain in the Temple ?’’ 
Because of these features the story in Josephus is to be con- 
sidered, not as the report of a different event, but as the 

°° The perplexing report in Solinus, collect. XXXV. 4, about the conquest 
of Jericho was formerly included in the records about Artaxerxes Ochus. 
This report, however, as Th. Reinach points out, refers probably to occur- 
rences at the time of Ardashir I, the founder of the Sassanian empire (see 


Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. Kohut, 1897, pp. 457-462). 
**In Josephus he is called Bagoses. 
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legendary account of the same occurrences that are recorded by 
Eusebius and his successors.”® 

But while there is scarcity of direct information, indirect light 
is shed on the conditions of those times by the records of the 
following period, foremost among which are the legends cluster- 
ing around Alexander the Great. 

The oldest records of the Alexander legend are found in 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. VII. 7, 4 and Ant. XI. 8, 4f. The former 
consists of a fragmentary reference to the apocalyptic notion 
that Alexander shut up the nations of Gog and Magog behind 
iron gates; the latter contains the well-known story about Alex- 
ander’s alleged visit to Jerusalem. The story is in substance as 
follows: 

When Alexander, after conquering Gaza, was on his march 
to Jerusalem to conquer it, the people of Jerusalem, with the 
High-priest Jaddua in his priestly robes at their head, went out 
to meet him in order to offer peaceful submission. Alexander 
seeing the festive procession from a distance, ran ahead of his 
army and prostrated himself before Jaddua in worship of the 
God to whom Jaddua ministered. To his generals, who 
expressed their astonishment at his action, Alexander declared 
that when at Dios in Macedonia he had been deliberating how 
he might conquer Asia, this very priest had appeared to him in 
a dream, promising to conduct his armies and give him dominion 
over Persia. And now that he beholds this man in the flesh, 
he feels assured that he is under divine guidance, and that he 
shall succeed in defeating Darius and in conquering the empire 
of the Persians. Having spoken these words, Alexander pro- 
ceeded with the High-priest and the people to Jerusalem, where 
he sacrificed in person unto Jahveh in His Temple. On being 
shown in the Book of Daniel, where it was declared that one of 
the Greeks should destroy the empire of the Persians, Alexander 
took this revelation as referring to himself, and well pleased, 


* Since writing this article, I find that the view that Josephus shows 
himself ‘‘ill-informed’’ in the above record has already been expressed 
by W. Robertson Smith. ‘‘The whole Bagoas-story,’’ he remarks, ‘‘looks 
like a pragmatical invention, designed partly to soften the catastrophe of 
the Jews, and partly to explain it by the sin of the High-priest.’’ (See 
op. cit., p. 438.) 
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dismissed the people.2* The following day he gave the Jews 
full religious liberty and also granted their petition that they 
might be exempt from taxes every seventh year. 

This story, it has rightly been concluded, is only an excerpt 
from a more elaborate apocryphal work about Alexander, ele- 
ments of which reappear some centuries later in Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes and in various offshoots of this work, as also in several 
apocalyptic writings.** Proof of this is to be seen in the fact that 
the story of Alexander’s dream of future world-dominion and 
of his visit to the Temple at Jerusalem, though not found in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, reoeccurs in a later offshoot of this work, 
namely, in the Himjaritie version of the Alexander legend by 
Ibn-Hisham.** The story of the dream as told in Ibn-Hisham 
is, however, at such variance with that in Josephus that it cannot 
possibly have been derived from the latter, and there is no other 
conclusion possible than that both stories go back to one common 
source. This conclusion is borne out also by the version of 
Alexander’s visit to the Temple at Jerusalem as found in two 
apocalyptic products, viz., in the so-called ‘‘Syriae Alexander- 
legend,’’ and in a poetic product closely related to this, ‘‘The 

- Alexander Homily of Jacob of Sarug’’ dating from 514 or 
515 a. v.”® 


* The form in which this incident is told here is of later origin; from 
later versions it can be shown that it must have read quite differently in 
the original legend. 

** See F. Kampers, Alexander der Grosse und die Idee des Weltimperiums 
in Prophetie und Sage, Freiburg, i. B. 1901, pp. 51 ff.; and also Alfred 
v. Gutschmid, Gesammelte Kleine Schriften, vol. IV, p. 350. 

* The Himjaritic text of this Alexander legend has been published by 
Lidzbarski in ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie,’’ vol. VIII, pp. 278-311; and 
ib. p. 272, and also in vol. VII, p. 107, he discusses briefly Ibn-Hisham’s 
story of the dreams (in Ibn-Hisham’s story Alexander dreams on successive 
“ nights). These dreams are treated at still further length by I. Friedlaender, 
Die Chadirlegende und der Alexanderroman (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 194 ff. 

*The ‘‘Syriac Alexander legend’’ is found in all the MSS. of the 
Syriac version of Pseudo-Callisthenes, to which it is appended. It has been 
published and translated into English by E. A. W. Budge in The History of 
Alexander the Great, being the Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 

with an English Translation and Notes (Cambridge, 1889), pp. 
255-275 (text), pp. 144-158 (translation), where also a translation of ‘‘The 
Alexander Homily of Jacob of Sarug’’ is given, pp. 163-200; the Syriac 
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These later offshoots of the legends which were at one time 
current among the Jews about Alexander interest us for our 
purpose only in so far as they show that Alexander the Great 
must have possessed for the Jews of his day and of subsequent 
times a fascination similar to that which Cyrus had for Deutero- 
Isaiah. He is not only claimed to have confessed Jahveh, but, 
like Cyrus, he is proclaimed the God-sent Messiah, or more 
accurately, the precursor of the Messiah. This apotheosis of 
Alexander can, to my mind, be explained only by the supposi- 
tion that the closing period of the Persian reign must have been 
for the Jews a time of great suffering, and that Alexander’s 
world-rule brought them for a brief space enjoyment of liberty. 

This supposition is borne out by a contemporary source con- 
sisting of only a few verses, viz., Is. 14: 29-32°°—a sort of 
vaticinium post eventum, in which the apotheosis of Alexander 
by the Jews for the first time makes its appearance. The oracle 
was evidently written some time after the conquest of Gaza by 
Alexander, for this event is referred to in vy. 31° in a way that 
shows that it has already occurred. 

The Philistines, namely Gaza, had sent messengers to the Jews 
to ask that they join in the opposition to Alexander, but had 
met with a refusal. The answer as expressed by our document 
reads: VOY "JP JOM’ AD FVYS W’ AW °D, ‘‘Jahveh has 
founded Zion, and there the afflicted of His people find refuge’’ ; 
to which may be added the parallel thought from the preceding 
part: WIV AVIS O9VDN) OT NID YM) ‘The first-born 
of the poor shall pasture, the needy lie down in security.’’ The 
expressions, O'JVIN and VOY "IY, ‘‘the needy’’ and ‘‘the 
afflicted of His people,’’ are not used with the religious connota- 
tion they sometimes have, but as the phrase, D979 D5, ‘‘the 
first-born of the poor,’’ that is, the poorest, the most miserable, 
shows, are to be understood in a literal sense. Our source then 


text of the Homily has been published by Knés, Chrestomathia Syriaca, pp. 
66-107. On the date of this apocalypse and its relation to the Legend ef. 
Noéldeke, Beitriige zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans (Wien, 1890), 
p-. 30 f. 

® As to the alleged date of the oracle (v. 28), cf. M. Buttenwieser, The 
Prophets of Israel (1914), p. 276 f. 

* Between N23 WY PIDSI°D and WIyNNI WWI YX) some statement must 
have dropped out, for the suffix of "I}'"23 lacks its antecedent. 
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deseribes the situation of the Jews at that time as most piti- 
able—their condition, no doubt, was the result of the cruel rule 
of Artaxerxes Ochus. Yet our author is convinced that the 
change for the better has arrived, and what gives him this 
assurance is the fact that 7’ YI5) YO Ns wns ww 
Dy ‘‘Out of the root of the serpent has issued a basilisk, 
a flying dragon is its fruit.”’ 

The hero referred to in these enigmatie words is none other 
than Alexander the Great. To take the second part of the verse 
first, ‘‘a flying—or a winged—dragon is its fruit’’ finds its 
explanation in the historical fact that, at the time of the con- 
quest of Egypt, Alexander was declared to be the son of Jupiter- 
Amon by the priests of the god, and that in this same period 
Jupiter-Amon and his son Horus are directly represented by the 
winged dragon.**? Thus in the story in Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
I, 6f., 10, about Amon’s intercourse with Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, the god appears, mainly, in the form of the 
dragon. It should be added that this identification of Alexander 
with the solar deity not only forms a prominent feature in the 
later legends, but receives due emphasis even in the works of the 
contemporary writers.** 


© The winged dragon has always been the foremost attribute of Amon-Re 
and his son Horus; ef. A. Erman, Die Agyptische Religion, pp. 11 and 13, 
and also p. 246. : 

In this respect may be compared the description, Diodor I, 15, 6-8; 
17-20, 5, of Dionysos-Alexander’s victorious conquest and rule of the uni- 
verse which Diodor took from another old source and put in among his 
excerpts from Hecataeus of Abdera: The incomparable hero,,the ancient 
writer declares, is everywhere acknowledged as god and especially after his 
death is shown the highest honors (cf. P. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch- 
Rémische Kultur, 1907, p. 69, note 3; and Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
pidie des Klassischen Altertums, vol. V, p. 1039 f. and also p. 674). Even 
more conclusive are the resolutions passed in 324 B. c. by the Athenians 
that Alexander be worshipped as Dionysos (Dinarch. I, 94, Hyper. I 
fragm. VIII, Diogen. Laert. VI, 63), and the fact recorded by Arrian, 
VII, 23, 2, that in 323 deputations from Greece arrived in Babylon to 
worship Alexander as god (ef. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenistischen 
Zeitalters, 1901, I, pp. 389 ff.; Kampers, op. cit., p. 129, note 3, and Pauly- 
Wissowa, ib., p. 1040). The worship of Alexander as Dionysos explains, 
to my mind, why in Pseudo-Callisthenes, I, 6 f., one of the changing forms in 
which the gud Amon appears and holds intercourse with Olympias is that 
of Dionysos (this feature is common to all the versions). Similarly 
Niéldeke, Beitriige zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans, p. 3, points out the 
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The first part of the verse, ‘‘Out of the root of the serpent 
has issued a basilisk,’’ is but another expression of the belief 
of that age in Alexander’s divinity. Proof of this I find in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, where, after the story just referred to, of 
Alexander’s divine descent from Jupiter-Amon,* it is related 
(I:11) that some time prior to Alexander’s birth an egg was 
laid by a bird in the lap of Philip, and this egg, dropping to the 
ground, broke open; whereupon a serpent crept out, encircled 
the egg, and then died before it could creep back into the egg. 
The serpent that came out of the egg was interpreted by the 
magician to represent Alexander who, after conquering the 
universe, should die before he could get back to his native 
ecountry.*® At the bottom of this oracle is the primitive notion 


fact that the tale in Pseudo-Callisthenes, ib. and 10, of Amon’s appearing 
in the form of the dragon and holding intercourse with Olympias is found 
in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander and Justin, XI, 11, 3; XII, 16, 2, and 
concludes from this that the tale must have been circulated during the 
lifetime of Alexander, probably at the monarch’s own request. 

*The featuce that Amon’s intercourse with Olympias was a deception 
wrought by the magic art of Nectanebus—a feature of which there is no 
trace in the older soureces—is in all probability an invention of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and may be ascribed to this author’s tendency to rationalize. 

* This is the version of the story in Text A of Miiller’s edition of the 
Greek Pseudo-Callisthenes (Pseudo-Callisthenes primum edidit Carolus 
Miiller, Paris, 1846) according to three Paris MSS., which represent three 
different versions of the work, A, B, C. The story as told in Version B, on 
which, because of its superior text-condition, Miiller’s edition is principally 
based, and as told also in the Syriae Version (edited by Budge, op. cit.) 
and in the Armenian version, varies in but one point from that of A. 
According to these versions the serpent seeks to creep back into the egg, 
but dies as soon as it puts its head inside the shell—The Armenian ver- 
sion has been made accessible to those who do not know Armenian by 
Raabe’s retranslation into Greek: R. Raabe, ISTOPIA AAEZANAPOT. 
Die Armenische Uhersetzung der Sagenhaften Alexander-Biographie 
(Pseudo-Callisthenes) . . . Leipzig, 1896. 

In view of the importance of the story of this portent for the interpre- 
tation of Is. 14: 29, I shall quote it in full according to B of Miiller’s text- 
edition: Mera 5é nudpas Tivas xabefouévov Tod Pitlamov ev Tim TSv Baoikav cupgr- 
Twv Torwr, dpvéwy Siapbpwr rAIOn eveuovro él TE Tory, Kal alprdiws Spus ddrouevy 
els tov Kd\rov Piilarov Tod Baciéws erexev wbv, Kal daoxv\wobév éx tod Kddrov 
avrod mecdv els Thy yiv areppdyn, ad’ ob é&émrece pixpdv SpaxdyTioy, Sep wodddxis 
kukNedoav Ew Tod wod, radu Efhre eloedOety Sev €é@rNOev. Kal Baroy ~ow rhv xepa- 
Av érededryncer. TapaxOels 5¢ Didurmos perecreldaro Tivda onueon’T nv kal bpnyhoaro 
air@ 7d yeyovbs. ‘O 5€ onuecodirns elev eumvevobels bd Tod Geod. ‘* Baatded, 
Zora gor vids, ds mepiedevoerar Tov Sov Kbopor mdvras 77 lola Suvduer brordoowr, 
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held by the Greeks that their national heroes, just as the chthonie 
gods and local heroes, manifested themselves in the form of the 
serpent. There is frequent reference to this notion in Greek 
writers, but it will suffice to quote from Plutarch, Cleom. 39: 
oi moda pddiocta tov Lowy Tov Spaxovta Tois jpwor cvvwKEiwoav 
(‘*The ancients associate the serpent above all other animals 
with their heroes’’).**° As a matter of fact, this notion, it will 
now be seen, is expressly referred to in the interpretation of 
the portent of the egg and the serpent by the words, 6 yap 


dpaxwy Bacwuxov Laov éore of the Greek version and by boom Nise 


J2a-b_d ter en II of the Syriac version. The first part of our 


verse, Is. 14:29, is then clear: ‘‘The root of the serpent”’ is 
the egg that dropped from the lap of Philip, that is to say, in 
its last analysis, Philip himself; and the basilisk, the more 
formidable serpent that issued therefrom, is Alexander. The 
parallel second part of the verse tallies with this exactly: ‘‘its 
fruit’’ (the fruit of the root of the serpent) ‘‘is the winged 
dragon,’’ Alexander deified. 

The light thus shed by the Alexander legend, on the one hand, 
and Is. 14: 29-32, on the other, on the condition of the Jews, both 
during the last period of the Persian rule and during the reign of 
Alexander, justifies us in concluding that what Josephus, contra 
Apion. I, 191 and 193, quotes from Hecataeus of Abdera (a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great) is genuine, that is, as regards 
the oppression which the Jews endured from the Persian kings 
and satraps and from their immediate Palestinian neighbors, and 
as regards the deportation of the Jews by the Persians.** The 


broorpépwy 5é eis Ta Lia SAvyoxpbmos TedevTHoE. 6 yap Spdxwy Baciixdy (Gbv éore- 
7d 5 wdy rapardjowy TO Kbopw, SOev 6 Spdxwv éHOev. Kuxdedoas obv rov xbopov 
kal BovNéuevos Sbev €EjOev eicenOetv obx EpOacev, GAN’ éreNedTHCEV.”” 

* For other references to this notion see Erwin Rohde, Psyche, I, pp. 196 
(where also the above quotation from Plutarch is given), 242, note 3, 244, 
note 4, and also 254, note 2 

* This applies also in all probability to what Josephus, ib. II, 43, quotes 
from Hecataeus of Abdera about the privileges granted to the Jews by 
Alexander. It may be in place to remark that the view of H. Willrich 
(Juden und Griechen, 1895, pp. 20 ff., and Judaica, 1900, pp. 86 ff.) and of 
others that the entire excerpts in Josephus, contra Apion. I, 184-204, IT, 
43-47, are from Pseudo-Hecataeus is opposed by such distinguished Hellen- 
. istie scholars as Elter (De Gnomologiorum Graecorum Historia atque 

Origine, IX, Bonn, 1895, pp. 247 ff.), Mendelssohn (Aristeae quae fertur ad 
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Persian kings referred to by Hecataeus are no doubt Artaxerxes 
Ochus, whose oppression of the Jews we have already discussed, 
and his immediate predecessor Artaxerxes IT Mnemon (404-358 
B. c.). This latter monarch waged war against Egypt during 
his entire reign, and when Egypt in 368-358 B. c. was joined in 
her, revolt by the whole of Western Asia, inclusive of Syria, we 
know that Palestine was the scene of bloody battles. 

The inference from all this is that, of the Psalms usually 
held to be Maceabaean, those speaking of religious persecution 
and tyrannous rule might just as well have been written, Ps. 
74 ineluded, during the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, whose rule 
was characterized, as we know from his reign of terror in Egypt, 
by extreme religious intolerance, while those Psalms which sound 
a note of triumph might easily be a product of the time of 
Alexander, the outstanding features of whose rule were religious 
tolerance and regard for the individualities of nations. 

As to Ps. 74, W. Robertson Smith** and T. K. Cheyne*® have 
pointed out that the references in this Psalm might well apply 


Philocratem epistulae initium, Dorpat, 1897), and especially by Wendland 
(in his review of Willrich’s Judaica in ‘‘Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift,’’ XX, 1900, pp. 1199 ff.). 

It should further be remarked that the treatises of Willrich referred 
to suffer from a grave methodical mistake. Willrich proceeds from the 
view that neither the excerpts from Hecataeus nor the Alexander and the 
Bagoas stories of Josephus are of any historical value whatever for the 
pre-Maccabaean times. He looks upon them as mere fabrications of Mae- 
cabaean and post-Maccabaean writers for the purpose of glorifying Judaism 
in the eyes of the non-Jewish world. The extent to which he is biased in 
his historical judgment by this erroneous view-point may best be seen from 
the fact that he considers the story of Alexander’s visit to the Temple at 
Jerusalem as directly modelled after Agrippa’s visit to Judaea (in 15 B. c.) 
as described in Josephus Ant. XVI, 2, 1-4 and Philo, Legat. ad Caium, § 37 
(see Juden und Griechen, pp. 9-13). Willrich overlooks the fact that the 
central feature of the Alexander story in Josephus is Alexander’s dream 
of future world-dominion—a feature which could not possibly be explained 
if the story were modelled after the account of Agrippa’s visit to Judaea. 
This feature stamps the story as part and parcel of the Alexander legend, 
which, as we have seen, was already in the process of formation during 
the lifetime of Alexander the Great. There would be no other conclusién 
possible, even if we had not Is, 14: 29-32 to show that the Jews shared 
in common with their times the belief in Alexander’s exalted position. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 10th ed., vol. XX, p. 31; op. cit., p. 207 f. 
and 438 f. 

*® Introduction to Isaiah, pp. 360 ff. 
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to events of the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, for the deportation 
of the people in great numbers, carried out by this monarch, 
was probably preceded by the capture of Jerusalem and a com- 
plete or partial destruction of the Temple. In support of this 
conclusion Cheyne points to another probable product of this 
period, Isaiah 63: 7-64: 11, which likewise speaks of the burn- 
ing of the Temple and the conversion of Jerusalem and all the 
country into ruins: ‘‘Thy holy cities have become a wilderness, 
Zion has become a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our 
sanctuary, our glorious house, where our fathers praised thee, 
has been burned down by fire, and all our pleasant places have 
been turned into ruins’’ (64:9-10; ef. Ps. 74:3 and 7).* 
Note particularly 63:18, ‘‘Thy holy people possessed it but a 
little while, our adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuary’’ 
yep is to be construed with WW" as well as with IDODV). 
This verse, to my mind, while furnishing conclusive proof that 
Is. 63: 7-64: 11 cannot be an exilie product, but must have been 
written after the Temple had been rebuilt, shows just as con- 
vincingly that the piece cannot have been written as late as the 
Macecabaean times. Had it been written in Maccabaean times, 
the statement that the people possessed the sanctuary ‘‘but a 
little while’? (1Y'$%3) would not have been possible.** 

As far as Ps. 83 is concerned, or any one of the psalms in 
question other than Ps. 74, it is impossible to arrive at an exact 
date because of the two circumstances expatiated on above, the 
lack of definiteness in the historical references of these psalms, 
and the lack of direct historical information about the condi- 
tions of the Jews in the fourth and third centuries B. c. Con- 
trary, however, to the view expressed by Baethgen**? and others 

40959 of Ps. 74: 8 is dubious textually as may be seen from xararatowper 
of the Greek. Since 02°) of 8a is either to be considered as ellipsis 
for 03:2 TMI], or in accordance with {138 13) of Syr. is to be emended 
oVMNd] (ef. Ps. 83:5), WW is perhaps, in accordance with the reading 
of the Greek, to be emended 3¥3: to the meaning that we would thus 


get for 8b, ‘‘Let us abolish all the feasts of God in the land,’’ Lam. 2:6 
may be compared. 


“Ts, 63: 18 refutes Duhm’s interpretation of 64:10 (Das Buch Jesaia, 
1902) that the author had in mind the stately former Temple destroyed 
by the Babylonians. Duhm’s emendation of 63:18 a, DWT p¥ m5 
wp is the more arbitrary as the construction of this half verse is borne 


out by the variant reading rot dpovs of G for DO) of the Hebrew text. 
“© Die Psalmen, p. 254. 
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with reference to Ps. 83 that ‘‘such a general attack of the 
neighboring nations on Israel as that related in I Mace. 5 never 
occurred in any previous period,’’ it is to be pointed out that 
what Hecataeus of Abdera actually reports about the enmity 
the Jews suffered from their neighbors during the Persian 
period, and what we are justified in inferring from his account, 
as to the control obtained in the country by these neighbors, who 
even ‘‘built themselves temples and altars,’’ permits the con- 
elusion that such a joint attack of the neighboring nations on 
Israel as that referred to in Ps. 83 might well have occurred 
during the latter part of the Persian rule.** 

To recapitulate—examination of the source-material at our 
disposal furnishes ample proof that during the closing period 
of the Persian rule the Jews were reduced to an extremely erit- 
ical condition, but that under the liberal policy of Alexander 
the Great they had reason to hope that a new era of political 
freedom had at last dawned for them. 


See Jos. contr. Apion. I, 191 and 198. Hecataeus’ statement (§ 193) 
that the people who had come into the country built themselves temples 
and altars, for demolishing which the Jews were fined by the satraps, 
implies, as indicated above, that these resident strangers must have had a 
direct share in the politico-social control of the country, else they could 
not have erected temples and altars in the land, nor would the Persian 
satraps have punished the Jews for destroying them. This assumption of 
such a state of affairs for the latter part of the Persian rule is confirmed 
' by another source, viz., the Book of Job, the most probable date of which 
is the first quarter of the fourth century B. vu. Job 15: 19 is a direct state- 
ment to the effect that at the time the book was written strangers lived in 
the country, and evidently in no mean numbers, for Eliphaz implies by 
vv. 17-19 that their influence is responsible for Job’s heresy as betrayed 
by his challenge of the traditional belief in retributive justice: ‘‘To them 
(the fathers) exclusively the land was given, strangers did not reside among 
them.’’ 

There is then considerable evidence in Biblical sources to support the 
picture which we get from the records of Hecataeus and from that in 
Eusebius and his successors about the situation of the Jews during the 
latter part of the Persian reign. There is nothing to substantiate the web 
of arguments with which Willrich seeks to prove that neither the records 
ascribed to Hecataeus nor the account in Eusebius and his successors can 
be considered authentic, but are, both, outright fabrications. Willrich 
proceeds from the erroneous presumption that the Persian kings, without 
exception, practiced religious tolerance, and that the Jews, ever since the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah, enjoyed, more than any other people, the favor 
of the Persian monarchs (see Juden und Griechen, p. 21 f. and Judaica, 
pp. 35 ff. and 91 ff.). 
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However, the freedom and untrammelled development which 
the Jews enjoyed under Alexander came to an end, as I stated a 
while ago, with this monarch’s death, and this brings me back 
to my other statement that the wars of the Maccabaean period 
were but the closing act in a struggle which lasted through a 
century and a half. In 320 B. c., Palestine, Southern as well as 
Northern, was occupied by the armies of Ptolemy I, and in the 
struggle which ensued a few years later between Ptolemy and 
Antigonus it was the center of war for a decade or longer. To 
what extent the Jews were affected by this struggle may be seen 
from the fact that after the battle of Gaza (312 B. c.), in which 
the forces of Antigonus were defeated, Jerusalem was captured 
and razed by Ptolemy, and great numbers of the people, includ- 
ing the High Priest, were deported to Egypt.** Here again we 
find conditions which might well serve as historical background 
for Psalm 74. 

Nor in the century and a quarter following the battle at Ipsus 
(301 B. c.) did the condition of the Jews undergo any material 
change. In the conflict that was carried on during this period 
between the Ptolemies and Seleucidae for supremacy over the 
Orient, Palestine was again and again the scene of devastating 
wars; and scanty as it is, the information which we have of these 
times is sufficient to show that each of these wars brought untold 
suffering to the Jews. We need not enter, however, into a 
review of the scattered references to the condition of the Jews 
contained in the fragmentary records of the contemporary Greek 
and Syriac historians, particularly as we have a much more 


“This event is well attested. There is a record of it in Jos. Ant. XII, 
I, on the authority of Agatharchides of Cnidus, and another in Jos. contr. 
Apion. I, § 186, and in The Letter of Aristeas, §§ 12 f. and 35 taken from 
Hecataeus of Abdera. From the latter record we learn that the capture of 
Jerusalem and the subsequent deportation of the people occurred after the 
battle at Gaza, concurrently with the conquest of the other principal cities 
of Coele-Syria. The genuineness of the excerpts from Hecataeus in the 
Letter of Aristeas and in Jos. contr. Apion. is rightly upheld by Wéndland; 
and as to the discrepancy between Josephus and the Letter of Aristeas, he 
points out that in the report of the latter of the forcible deportation of 
the Jews we have the true account, and that Josephus purposely altered 
his source in order to paint matters in more pleasing colors (see P. Wend- 
land, ‘‘Der Aristeasbrief’’ in Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
Alten Testaments iibersetzt und herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch, 1900, 
vol. II, pp. 1 f. and 6, note a). 


17 
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illuminating fact on which to rest our case. The one event that 
tells the history of these troublous times more eloquently than 
could the most detailed records is the passing of Hebrew as a 
spoken language. This momentous event came to pass, as we 
have seen, in the course of the century and a half elapsing 
between the death of Alexander and the early part of the second 
century B. c. The conditions that brought it about were prob- 
ably very like those which prevailed in England under Norman 
rule. The Jews must have lost their social as well as their polit- 
ical independence, and the Syrians constituted the ruling classes 
and upper strata of society, holding not only all the official 
positions, but monopolizing all the trade and commerce. The 
persistence of these conditions for upwards of a century and a 
half caused Hebrew finally to give way altogether to Aramaic.* 

The half-century of the Babylonian exile, it will be remem- 
bered, had no deteriorating effect whatever on the Hebrew 
language. During and after the exile Hebrew literature flour- 
ished as usual. Moreover, in the period immediately preceding 
the two centuries in which Jewish history lapses into silence, 
some of the ripest works of Hebrew were produced, as, for 
instance, the Book of Job. It was the persistence, it is worth 
while to repeat, the persistence for generation after generation, 
of the untoward social and political conditions which became the 
lot of the Jews after Alexander’s death, that finally led to the 
passing of Hebrew as the language of the people. The main 
point for our purpose is that by the time of the Maccabees 
Hebrew had given way to Aramaic, and in the light of this fact 
it is to be questioned whether there are any Psalms dating later 
than the middle of the third century B. c. 


“In this connection it may be in place to call attention to an erroneous 
view of the Hellenization of Syria, still frequently met with, though refuted 
by Noéldeke more than thirty years ago. This is the view put forward by 
Mommsen (in Rémische Geschichte, vol. V) that among the cultured classes 
of Syria, Aramaic gave way altogether to Greek. In his article, ‘‘Momm- 
sen’s Darstellung der rémischen Herrschaft und rémischen Politik im 
Orient’’ (in ZDMG., XXXTX, p. 333 f.), Néldeke shows conclusively, not 
only that Aramaic continued to be cultivated as a literary language through- 
out Syria down to the third century a. D., but that all through these pagan 
centuries it was the living language of the people, and that it was this 
living Aramaic tongue which, in the period of the Roman empire, appeared 
once more as the official language, even beyond the confines of Syria. 
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THE MOUNTAIN-BULL 


Heb. rém does not denote a unicorn, or a large antelope, but 
an aurochs or mountain-bull (see CD 6673, s. urus).1 Similarly 
the male caperecaillie (German Awuerhahn) is called mountain- 
cock; ef. also mountain-cat = wildeat; mountain-sheep = wild 
sheep, bighorn; mountain-deer = chamois. On p. 173 of the 
translation of the Psalms in the Polychrome Bible I have shown 
how the idea of a unicorn originated; cf. EB 5229; Schrader, 
Die Vorstellung vom povoxepos und thr Ursprung (Berlin, 1892). 

Gustav Freytag, Die Ahnen, vol. i, e. 7 uses the term 
Bergstier for aurochs; I employed this name in CV 35, 1. 6. 
The original form of the cuneiform ideogram for Sum. am = 
Assyr. rimu is the horned head of an ox with the symbol for 
mountain, and the primary connotation of rimu (= ri’mu = 
ra’imu) is climber (see Mic. 73, 1. 7; ZDMG 64, 713, below). 
In the same way Heb. ia‘él, ibex (Arab. ud‘il; ef. BA 1, 170) 
is connected with ‘ald, to go up. Cesar (Bell. Gall. 6, 28) says 
that the wrus was found in the Hereynian Forest. This designa- 
tion is not identical with the name of the Harz (MHG Hart) 
mountains, but denotes the entire forest-covered mountain-sys- 
tem of Germany from the Black Forest to the Carpathians. 
According to Cesar (6, 25) it took a good walker nine days to 
traverse the breadth of the Hercynia silva, while the maximum 
breadth of the Harz mountains is but 20 miles, and the greatest 
length 57. 

The large horns (cf. Num. 23:22; Deut. 33:17) of the rimu 
figured in Assyrian sculptures show that this wild ox was not 
a (short-horned) bison, German Wisent (KAT? 584; Budde, 
Hiob?, 249).2 Pliny (8, 38) distinguishes the bison from the 


1For the abbreviations see above, p. 75. 

2?Dr. Albright has called my attention to W. H. Ward, The Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia (Washington, 1910) p. 414. Dr. Ward thought 
that Assyr. rimu denoted a bison; contrast DB 4, 835a. 
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aurochs; he says that there are in Germany insignia boum fero- 
rum genera, jubati bisontes excellentique et vi et velocitate uri 
quibus imperitum vulgus bubalorum nomen imponit. We still 
make the mistake of calling the American bison a buffalo. The 
Bos Americanus is much smaller than the aurochs. The buffalo 
is fond of marshy places, the bison roamed over the plains, the 
aurochs climbed the mountains. Cesar says of the urt in the 
Hercynian Forest: Magna vis eorum est et magna velocitas. 
Assuescere ad homines et mansuefiert ne parvuli quidem exceptt 
possunt. Nevertheless the ancient Germans domesticated the 
mountain-bull and reduced it to service. The majority of the 
breeds of European cattle are descended from it (EB*™ 2, 926). 
In the*Book of Job (39: 9-11) Juvu asks Job: 


9 Will the mountain-bull be willing to serve thee, 
or will he stay at thy crib? 
10 Canst thou tie his yoke with cords, 
or will he plow avales8 behind thee? 
11 Canst thou trow him despite his great strength, 
and leave thy labor to him ?y 


(a) 10 furrows 

(8) 8 The mountains are the ur’s pasture-ground, 
he cares for every green thing. 

(y) 12 Canst thou trust him to bring in thy grain, 
and garner it on thy threshing-floor? 


Schlottmann, Hiob (1851) p. 479 says that the opponent 
of Louis Cappel (1585-1658) Arnold Boot thought of the 
aurochs. The last aurochs in the forest of Jaktozowka, WSW 
of Warsaw, was killed in 1627, but the bos urus appears to exist 
still in the forests of the western Caucasus (EB™ 2, 926; 5, 
5476). J.D. Michaelis (1773) and Hufnagel (1781) ren- 
dered: wild ox, but took it to be a buffalo. 

V. 8 does not belong to the preceding triplet referring to the 
wild ass. The onager inhabits the deserts (cf. v. 6) contiguous 
to Palestine, although the Tibetan kyang is found in altitudes 
of about 1400 feet (cf. EB 18, 7137; see also Geo. Jacob, 
Altarab. Beduinenleben, 1897, p. 115). Assyr. pirimu, wild 
ass, may mean ass of the desert (see GB** xix, 1. 8). The 
Sumerian name for wild ass is ansu-edina, ass of the desert 
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(SG1 14; cf. MVAG 18, 2, p. 7). For Jer. 2:24 see JBL 35, 
319. 

V. 8 is a gloss to ‘dmagqim, vales (v. 10) which the poet uses 
for furrows. We use vale for a little trough, and we call the 
gutters formed by the meeting of two roof-slopes valleys. The 
same term is applied to the depression between the two ridges 
of a tooth. Greek aidov signifies valley and trench, canal; 
x@padpa is used for ravine and trench. Hahn (cf. AJSL 32, 
141) referred ‘dmagim to the furrows, but he believed that 
télm denoted a ridge between the furrows (cf. JBL 34, 62, 1. 6). 

The scriptio plena of the o in tdrés and iaréq (a form like 
adém, fem. ddummé, red) is due to dittography of the r (ef. 
JBL 35, 288, below; JAOS 35, 388, n. 3). 

For iétir, which cannot be combined with Assyr. témirtu, 
environment, we must read wé-tér, and the ur or urus (ef. GK 
§ 143, a). We need not suppose that the initial m and the final 
a of mir‘éhi are due to dittography, and that the original 
reading was ré‘é. Assyr. témirtu is derived from amdéru, to 
see, and means originally that which is in sight, seeing-distance, 
range of vision. The reading iatér, he spies (T ié’allél) is 
based on Prov. 12: 26 where we may read: iatir mir‘ éhi caddigq, 
the righteous finds (lit. searches; ef. HW 155°. 632°) his sus- 
tenance (lit. pasture). Tér is the Aramaic form of Heb. Sér, 
ox. It is used in this late gloss for € térbdlé, wild ox (Heb. 
S6r hab-baér) in which b4lé stands for béré — bérrd, wilderness, 
the 1 instead of r being due to dissimilation. @ (Ps. 50:10) 
says that the wrus feeds off every day a thousand mountains 
(wé-tér-bér dé-ra‘é bé-kol-iémaé firin dlpé). The suggestion 
(AJSL 34, 141) that hérim in Job 39:8 does not mean moun- 
tains, but the reem, is untenable. 

Rém (v. 9) after ha-i6bé, which is accented on the penult, is 
not enclitic; therefore the r should not be doubled (cf. Est. 49, 
13; AJSL 26, 22, n. 32; JBL 34, 49)—For ‘obdéka read 
lé-‘obdéka—F or the original meaning of ialin see JAOS 37, 
254.—For ‘al read ‘alé. 

For hd-tigsér-rém in the next line we must not read hd-tigsérém 
(Siegfried) or hd-tigséréhi or hd-tigsérénni (Budde): rém 
after hd-tigsér is a corruption of niré, his yoke. Assyr. niru, 
yoke, has passed into Aramaic and Arabic (see Proverbs, SBOT, 
53, 31; AkF 42). In Jer. 4:3; Hos. 10:12; Prov. 13:23 
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Heb. nir signifies plowland (not fallow ground). Our yoke 
(Lat. jugum) denotes also as much land as may be plowed by 
a pair of oxen in a day. In Jer. 4:3 and Hos. 10:12 (a 
secondary passage) we have also the denominative verb nir, to 
plow. Similarly Arab. atéra, to plow, is a denominative verb 
derived from téur, ox. Arab. hérata means to plow, and hart 
signifies field (cf. ZDMG 65, 561, 19). Syr. nirdé denotes also 
the beam of a weaver’s loom; cf. Heb. ménér érégim and Syr. 
néula, Arab. néul, minual (with 1 for r as in réil = réir, saliva). 
The primary connotation of Assyr. niru, yoke (= nahiru) is 
collar, neck-band, and the original meaning of the Assyrian verb 
néru, to slay (= nahdru) is to jugulate, to cut the throat. 
According to Lagarde we have nir, yoke, in Prov. 21:4, nir 
résa‘im hattat, sin is the yoke of the wicked (cf. John 8:34; 
Rom. 6: 20). 

For bé-taélm ‘abété we must read ba-abdétét; the feminine 
plural was written ‘abété’ (AJSL 32, 74). Also for télm we 
must read the plural télamim which may have been written 
defective, so that the omission of the plural ending may be due 
to haplography; cf. sékm in Ps. 21:13 for Skmam: we must 
read tésitémé lé-hafnét sikmdm, thou wilt make them turn their 
back. @ has for the first hemistich of Job 39:10: Shoes de & 
ipaot Lvyov abroi, i. e. tigsér ba~ abétét niré or tigsdér niré ba- abétét. 
We cannot read ‘ullé instead of niré, because ‘ullé could hardly 
have been corrupted to rém; nor is fvyov a free rendering of 
tilm, as Duhm supposes. § has: da-lémaé ésdrt nira 
‘al-qédaléh dé-rdimaé, Canst thou perhaps bind the yoke on the 
neck of the urus? The ‘abétét or méserét (Jer. 27:2) are the 
cords or thongs (ivavres) by which the wooden forks (métét; 
ef. JBL 32, 113, n. 23) of the yoke are fastened under the necks 
of the oxen (see p. 169 of the translation of Ezekiel in the Poly- 
chrome Bible; EB 78; DB 4, 958). Oriental yokes are open 
below, whereas in European yokes the bows enclosing the necks 
of the animals are fastened above the cross-bar or body of the 
yoke (CD 7022). In Lam. 1:14 we must read: wai-itstdreg ‘dl 
‘al-cauudri, the yoke was interlaced on my neck. G 4 érxioe 
gov (GA co) aidaxas év wediw read avdaxas (= télamim) before 
‘dmaqim in the second hemistich—The verb Siddéd is not 
derived from sadé, field, as Geo. Hoffmann (1891) supposed: 
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it is connected with Syr. sdddé (or siddé) length of a furrow, 
and Assyr. Sadédu, to drag, pull, haul (HW 641; for 
Delitzsch’s gamguge read gurgiré; see Kings, SBOT, 114, 
23; cf. AkF 41; Herod. 7, 24; Diod. Sic. 3, 29). It does not 
mean to harrow, but to plow. 

For ahréka we must not substitute lé-fanéka; it is true, the 
plower walks behind the oxen, not before them (see the eut in 
Benzinger’s Hebr. Arch. p. 140) and we find similar confu- 
sions of the scribes (cf. Mic. 24, n. 3) elsewhere; e. g. we must 
read in Lam. 1:7 re‘im, friends, instead of ¢aérim, foes; but the 
furrows are behind the plowman, not before him. 

The ki in v. 11 is concessive (GB** 343+) —We must not read 
‘alaéu instead of eléu; if a man has an old ox and thinks he 
ean no longer leave his work to it, ‘alaéu would be appropriate ; 
but if he wants to try a new ox and leave the work to it, elaw 
is correct: the work is to be assigned to it for the first time; cf. 
. the remarks on the difference between dabdq-lé and dabdq-bé 
in WF 218; see also Kings (SBOT) 161, 42.—The noun é@7, 
labor, denotes especially agricultural work; ef. ‘adbéda, 1 Chr. 
27:26. The stem iagd‘, to weary oneself, to take pains, corre- 
sponds to Arab. uwdéjr‘a, to feel pain. 

V. 12 is an explanatory gloss to v. 11. The Qéré iasib is 
preferable. For wé-gornéké read u-bé-gornékdé, and before 
ii’s6f we may insert asif (= qacir, Jer. 5:17; Joel 1:11; 
4:13) which may have dropped out through haplography. The 
primary connotation of asif is not ingathering, but ingathered ; 
in the same way the original meaning of qgagir is not cropping, 
but cropped; contrast Lagarde, Nomina, p. 173. 

The Hebrew text of this triplet referring to the mountain-bull 
should be read as follows: 
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HEB. TE’6, AUROCHS 


Heb. té’6 in Deut. 14:5, for which T° has térbdld, is a cor- 
ruption of tér (the Aramaic form of Heb. sér, bull) with graphie 
confusion of uw and r as in qiré-‘akkabis, cobwebs (Is. 59:5) 
for gauué (GB** 709»). For the Aleph instead of w ef. tér, form 
(not té’ar) from tir, to turn (see Est. 20). The Samaritan 
Targum has in Deut. 14:5 rhim, i. e. ré’ém for té’6. There is, 
of course, no connection between Heb. ¢é’6 (or t6) and Lat. 
thos, as Grotius supposed. Thos (Plin. 8, 123; 10, 206) 
denotes luporum genus, probably the jackal; it is the Greek ds 
(Il. 11, 417; 13, 103; Herod. 4, 192). The rendering wild ox 
and wild bull, given in AV for té’6 and té in the two post-Exilie 
passages Deut. 14:5 and Is. 51:20 are correct. Luther has 
in Deut. 14:5 Aurochs. <A tér mikmadr is an aurochs caught m 
a pitfall (cf. urus fovea captus, Cesar, Bell. Gall. 6, 28). G's 
rendering os cevtdiov jpiepOov, like half-cooked beet-chards ( $ 
ak silqa dé-kémidé, like withered beets) is impossible. Luther’s 
wie ein verstrickter Waldochs is better than wie die Antilope im 
Netz in Kautzsch’s AT*. Luther uses Waldochs for Wild- 
ochs, just as he calls the wild ass Waldesel (cf. Waldmensch = 
Wilder). The nouns Wald and Wild are ultimately identical 
(cf. Heb. ia‘r, JBL 33, 165). The stem of mikmér, pitfall, is 
a transposition of makar, derived from a noun makdr, from kir, 
to dig; cf. Arab. kara = hdfara and takduuara = sdgata (see 
AJSL 23, 247; 32, 65; JBL 34, 55). Arab. mdkara, to cheat, 
means originally to trap. Graec. Ven. has in Deut. 14:5 
dypwBovs for té’6é = tér. The German Pliny Gesner in his 
Icones animalium quadrupedum (Zurich, 1553) called the 
aurochs thur. Also the Polish term for aurochs is tur (Old 
Bulgar. turii; Boruss. tawris, bison). In the Ethiopie Bible 
téra is used for BovBados = Heb. tahmiir (Deut. 14:5) which 
seems to denote a roebuck (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 160; 
Hommel, Siiugetiere, p. 392). The genuine Ethiopic form of 
Heb. s6r, bull, is sér (SFG 20; ZDMG 34, 762). 


ARAMAIC BARRA, WILDERNESS = SUMERIAN BAR 


In Job 39:4 we find the noun bar, open field, wilderness (cf. 
Syr. barritéa). Heb. nasséqi bar in Ps. 2:12 might mean kiss 
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the ground (AJSL 19, 134; JHUC, No. 163, p. 90>) but it is 
better to read nasstqt lé-ragléu bi-réadé, kiss his feet with 
trembling (GB*® 1137) for wé-gili bi-réadaé, nasséqi bar. 
Aram. haiidt (or héudét) bara is the rendering of Heb. haudt 
has-Sadé, the beast of the field (Gen. 3:1) 7. e. wild beast. Heb. 
§adé, field, is the Assyr. Sadi, mountain (WF 212) and Assyr. 
zursu, mountain, appears in Hebrew as hors, forest. Amiaud 
combined Assyr. cursu with Arab. xursiim; see Pognon, Bav- 
ian (1879) p. 186. The tarnégél bara is not a hoopoe, although 
® has tarnagil barra for Heb. déikifat in Lev. 11:19, but a 
mountain-cock; ef. Cassel, Esther (Berlin, 1891) p. 250; 
Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891) p. 52, 74. Both 
tarnégél and béré = bérré are Sumerian loanwords. Sum. 
ur-bar, lit. dog of the field, wild dog, denotes a wolf (NE 44, 
61; contrast SGI 48). Sum. bar means also outside (ef. Syr. 
lé-bér). For Sum. dar-lugal, cock, lit. king of the piebald birds, 
see ZA 7, 339; AkF 51 (cf. also JAOS 33, 365. 391; 35, 397; 
JBL 33, 156). The initial t of HW 303° is unwarranted. This 
Sum. dar appears in Syriac as térré which seems to denote a 
pied wag-tail. The n in Heb. tarnégél instead of tar-legol is 
due to dissimilation. Also Eden is a Sumerian loanword: wai- 
atta’ gan bé-~“edn (Gen. 2:8) meant originally He planted a 
garden in a desert, Sum. edin (SG1 31; AkF 43). The inter- 
pretation delight, pleasure (ef. JAOS 35, 388, n. 7) is a second- 
‘ary adaptation. The earthly paradise of the Arabs is Damascus 
which is a gan bé-‘edn, a garden in a desert (cf. JBL 36, 94). 
DB 1, 547 says of Damascus that it rests in the midst of a beau- 
tiful oasis on the edge of the desert and is surrounded by 
desert hills. 


SOR, BULL, AND SORER, FOE 


The primary connotation of Heb. sér, bull = Arab. tdéur is 
émBnrwp (Theoer. 25, 128) and sérér, foe, corresponds to the 
Assyr. 8@’iru, hostile (Knudtzon, Amarna, p. 1518) and 
Arab. mutéuir, assailant (syn. muudtib, onsetter). Assailant 
is derived from Lat. assilire, and Lat. salire signifies to leap = 
to cover, to copulate with (BL 74, n. 24). In Arabic, wétara is 
used in this sense of a male camel; but wsar in the hemistich in 
the Descent of Istar: iméru aténa (OLZ 18, 204) ul uséra, the 
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ass did not cover the she-ass (H W 647°; KB 6, 86, ll. 77. 7) must 
not be derived from a stem prime uw, but from the stem of séru, 
bull. Assyr. Séru, calumny, denotes originally an assault upon 
one’s reputation. From the same stem sdru, isiru, to leap, we 
have in Assyrian the noun masdru which does not denote a 
wheel, but the floor’ of the body of a chariot, lit. leaping-place. 
The warrior, who stood beside the charioteer, leaped off and on 
while the chariot was in motion (cf. émBarys and dmoBarys). 
Syr. séudr, to leap, and Arab. séra, iastiru (= udtaba ua-tara) 
must be regarded as loanwords. The genuine Arabic form is 
tara, vatiru. 


SIRIM, THORNS, AND SIROT, POTS 


In Eccl. 7:6 we find the gloss ki-ké-q6l has-sirim taht-has-sir, 
kén sthéq hak-késil, for as the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
so is the laughter of a fool, which is an illustrative quotation 
(BL 26, n. *) to the preceding verse. The paronomasia in has- 
sirim taht has-sir is generally imitated by rendering: nettles 
under kettles; Heb. sirim, however, does not denote nettles, but 
thorns, especially the thorny burnet (Poterium spinosum). We 
may therefore translate: Like burning burnets ’neath a pot. 
Dr. Post says (DB 4, 751) that this shrub is a most combustible 
fuel; a large part of the lime produced in Palestine is burned 
with it; it is transported in huge bundles on the backs of men 
or animals to the kilns (cf. BL 116,)’.6; contrast Barton, Eccl. 
140). For sirét, hooks (Am. 4:2) see JBL 32, 117, n. 42. 

The original meaning of both sir, pot, and sir, thorn, is 
boiler. The noun sir, pot, denotes a vessel in which anything 
is boiled, and sir, thorn, is the fuel with which it is boiled. A 
pot-boiler is something which keeps the pot boiling. Boiler may 
denote also fowl, meat, or a vegetable, that is switable for boil- 
ing, just as a chicken fit for broiling is commonly called a broiler. 
Also Heb. qé¢, thorn, means originally broiler; it is connected 
with gdic, summer, lit. heat; we call a hot day a broiler or a 
scorcher. Assyr. gi¢ libbi, anger (HW 590°) means originally 
heat (cf. Heb. hema, harén; Assyr. agdgu = Arab. djja). 
Assyr. qiigu, NE 45, 74, does not denote thorns, but disgust; ef. 


1Heb. héq (1 K 22:35) = Assyr. sinu, utlu (AJSL 26, 226) = Sumer. 
ur (SG 48, iv). 
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Heb. qgii¢, to loathe (= Syr. qénét, to shrink from). The line 
KB 6, 170, 74, 3a qici elpétu kutummini (for kuttuméni) 
should be translated: qualms (cf. Heb. ‘ulléfi, Is. 51:20) of 
nausea overcome me. For Assyr. qiicu, cold = Heb. qéic, 
summer, see AJSL 32, 66. 

Heb. sir, pot, thorn, must be combined with Arab. sd‘ala, to 
kindle, inflame. The s is phonetic spelling for § as in sétéu, win- 
ter (Cant. 72). For the softening of the ‘Ain ef. méré, razor = 
ma‘ré and Mésé — Mési* (JBL 31, 125). Heb. sir, song, seems 
to be identical with Arab. st‘r. For the 1 = r ef. Arab. témala 
= Heb. Samér (JBL 36, 140; JSOR 1, 91) and Arab. sérraha 
= Heb. Sillah, also Arab. nétara = Heb. nasdl, and Arab. 
nitlah = natrah (GB** 370). 

Sir, pot, is not connected with masrét, vat (JBL 36, 144. 147). 
But Se’6r, leaven, and mis’art, dough-trough, as well as méstra, 
measure, are derived from the same stem. The Biblical $é’ér 
must not be read sér; the vowel of the first syllable should be 
a Ceré; se’ér — S’’Gr is an intransitive adjective (Barth, § 
134) meaning fermenting. For the e ef. me’dni, they refused 
= mi’’ant (GK § 64,e; VG 102, ¢). In the Talmud this word 
is often written plene sé’6r or sé’6r; it is also spelled with ‘Ain 
(see Jastrow’s dictionary, p. 1556). The original meaning 
of Se’6r, leaven, is ferment. Lat. fermentum is a contraction of 
fervimentum from fervere, to boil. The original meaning of 
mis’art, dough-trough, is fermenting-trough in which the dough 
is left to rise. At the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 12:34) these 
troughs were covered with clothes to keep the rising dough warm 
(cf. JBL 34, 66). Mis’irt should be spelled with §. We have 
§ for § also in téStiqd, desire, and in Sir, song (GB** 815°. 823). 

Méstird, measure, means originally pot. Our pot denotes also 
a quart, and we use cup and wineglass as measures of capacity. 
On the other hand, in England a measure of corn is a Winchester 
bushel, and in Connecticut a measure of oysters is five quarts. 
In Bavaria Mass, measure, is used for quart or liter. Similarly 
the original meaning of German Mess, Metze, Lat. modius, Greek 
péedipvos and perpyrys is simply measure. There is no connection 
between méSird, measure, and Masora. If mésiré denoted a 
measure of length, it might mean rule, canon, but it is a liquid 
measure (Ezek. 4:11. 16). Méaséraé, which means originally 
deliverance — authoritative utterance (cf. GK § 3, b, n. 1, ad 
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fin.) or decision, must be combined with massér, saw; cf. Syr. 
magzara, ax, saw, and gézirta, decree, from gézdr, to cut. In 
Hebrew we have magzeraé, ax (also garzén = gazrinn) and in 
Dan. 4: 14. 21 Aram. gézeré means decree. Cf. also Sum. kut 
and tar (SGl 126. 155). I shall discuss the term Masora in a 
special paper. 


THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF SHEOL 


Heb. sé’6l should be written Se’él with Ceré in the first syl- 
lable: it is a form gittal (cf. the Ethiopic form Si’6l) from the 
stem Sa’al, derived from the root Sal which we have in Arab. 
natala-’r-rakiiata and talla-’l-bi’ra. In Syriac we have this stem 
in tallil, damp, moist, wet, while Syr. télé, hill, is an Assyrian 
loanword. In Assyrian this root tal appears in Sali, to sink; 
see Kings (SBOT) 175, 2 and cf. Heb. Si#hé and Saht, pit, from 
sth, to sink (Arab. sda, iasixu). From the same stem we have 
Silin (= Siluénw) sunset (KAT* 636; cf. AJSL 33, 48).2 Arab. 
natal is said to mean pit, and tillah signifies annihilation, death; 
so Heb. Se’6l is a synonym of Saht (GB** 821°; cf. JBL 34, 81). 
For the Aleph in Se’él ef. AJSL 21, 205 and the remarks on 


Heb. nahdg = Arab. né’aja = Assyr. nagégu in Nah. 46. Hit- 
zig’s combination of Se’dl with sia‘al, fox (see his Jesaia, 1833, 
p. 52) is not impossible: the original meaning of sii‘dl may be 
burrower, and the middle ‘Ain may be secondary (see AJSL 
23, 245; contrast 34, 210). 


TORA = TAHRIRTU 


Twenty-three years ago I pointed out in Chronicles (SBOT) 
80, 48 that Heb. téré corresponded to Assyr. tértu, oracle (HW 
51; AkF 68). For the Heb. 6 = Assyr. é see Proverbs (SBOT) 
33, 51; Est. 7; JBL 36, 90. Assyr. tértu, however, is not iden- 
tical with Ethiopic temhért, instruction (JBL 19, 58): the 
original meaning of tértu is entrails; cf. Syr. tértd, internal 
parts of animal bodies, especially midriff (see AJSL 4, 214, 1. 
218) which is used also for mind (cf. Heb. me‘im, Assyr. kabittu, 
GB** 333>). Assyr. tértu, oracle, denotes originally interpreta- 


1Heb. sald, to be quiet, is not connected with Assyr. Sal@, to sink; this 
Hebrew stem has not a &, but a & (JAOS 28, 115). 
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tion of the will of the gods, based on the inspection of the entrails 
of sacrificial victims. The Assyrian equivalent of Sumer. uzu, 
flesh, body, butcher-meat, siru (HW 6357) = Heb. sér (not 
$é’ér) signifies also haruspication, prognostication (HW 655°; 
AL’ 16, 124; 79,7; cf. JAOS 35, 393, 1.6; AJP 17, 489, n. 3). 
Syr. térté is not etymologically identical with Heb. sér (ZR 89, 
n. 3) but an Assyrian loanword. Syr. ta’’dr, to suggest, inti- 
mate (cf. Heb. natan bé-libb6) and tarrda’, to instruct, discipline, 
are denominative Paels derived from téria; ef. also Syr. tériité, 
discipline; turrd’d, erudition; métarr(é’)dné, instructor, and 
the Talmudic atri, to warn, Heb. hitré. This Syriae stem can- 
not be combined with ewpia (contrast Brockelmann’s lex. 401°. 
392>). In Levy’s Talmudie dictionary hitré was derived from 
tora. 

I believe now that Assyr. tértu must be derived from the stem 
of irru, intestines, and irri, opium, lit. intestinal medicine (JBL 
36, 81). Assyr. aréru = hararu (ZA 30, 63) and tértu = 
tahrirtu, a form like tasqirtu, lie, or Arab. tadkirah, note (WdG 
1,115, B). Tahrirtu = tahriratu, fem. of tahriru, a form like 
tamSilu, likeness (BA 1, 38; AG? 181). The prefixed ¢ is the 
feminine ¢ (JAOS 28, 115). There is no causative prefix t 
(JBL 34, 78). Tahrirtu became térirtu, térirtu, térrtu, tértu 
(constr. térit, pl. térétt) and this term passed into Hebrew as 
téré. The synonym of tértu, Assyr. urtu, from which Aram. 
6raitaé and Ethiop. érit are derived, is syncopated from wrratu 
= hurratu (cf. martu, gall = marratu). 

I shall show elsewhere that not only the Jewish bédigqité (JBL 
19, 80, n. 120) was derived from Babylonia, but also the Jewish 
séhité. The Assyrian name of the slaughter-house, where the 
throats of the animals were cut, seems to have been mandrtu or 
mandéru = Arab. mdénhar, a form like naraému, fem. naraémtu, 
love (BA 1, 177) from rému = Arab. réhima (cf. NE 45, 77 
and above, p. 252) and the Assyrian name of the assistants of 
the séhét, who throw down the ox, so that he may cut the throat 
of the prostrate animal, seems to be tallalu; cf. Arab. talil = 
Heb. rabitic (e. g. Abod. zar. 54*; Hull. 40? = BT 7, 987, 1. 6; 
8, 923,1.10). The-original meaning of Assyr. tillatu, grapevine, 
vine (HW 707°) is prostration, procumbency, trailing. 


Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 








PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1916 


The fifty-second meeting of the Society was held at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa., on December 27-28, 1916. The 
Society was called to order by the President, Dr. Jastrow, on 
Wednesday, December 27 at 2.30 Pp. m. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The report of the Corresponding Secretary was presented and 
ordered filed. The report of the Recording Secretary was pre- 
sented and ordered filed. It was moved by Dr. Haupt and 
adopted to accept the Recording Secretary’s recommendation 
that the Congregational Library, Boston, should be asked to 
continue as the Depository of the Society. 

Dr. Cobb made some remarks in memory of the late Dr. Thurs- 
ton. The Chair appointed Drs. Peters and Cobb a committee 
to present memorial resolutions on the late Drs. Ward and 
Brown. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented by Dr. Maynard. The 
Recording Secretary presented his financial statement. The 
Chair referred these reports to Dr. Sanders as an Auditing 
Committee. 

The Chair appointed Drs. Fowler, Heffern and Wood a com- 
mittee to nominate officers. 

Dr. Cadbury, Chairman of the Local Committee, made 
announcements of arrangements for the meeting. 

At 3.00 Dr. Jastrow gave his Presidential Address, on ‘‘Con- 
structive Elements in the Critical Study of the Old Testament.’’ 

After a brief recess the following papers were presented: 


By Dr. Stearns: ‘‘A Collation of Some New Testament Fragments on the 
Basis of the Textus Receptus.’’ 

By Dr. Haupt: ‘‘Aleohol in the Bible.’’ 

By Dr. Peters: ‘‘The Worship of Tammuz.’’ 

By Dr. Barton: ‘‘The Evolution of the Ashera.’’ 

By Dr. Moulton: ‘‘A Carved Palestinian Tablet Inscription.’’ (Ilus- 
trated.) 
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At 5.30 the meeting adjourned. Haverford College enter- 
tained the Society at dinner. 

At 8.00 the Society assembled. Dr. Benzinger gave an illus- 
trated talk on ‘‘Life in Palestine, Past and Present.’’ Dr. 
Moulton presented a number of views of Caesarea, under the 
title, ‘‘Gleanings from Caesarea.’’ Dr. Fullerton presented a 
number of photographs of Syria and Palestine, taken by himself. 

Tuurspay, DEcEMBER 28. ° The Society assembled at 9.30 A. M. 
The Recording Secretary presented the report of the Council. 
On motion of Dr. Peters the persons recommended by the Coun- 
cil were elected to membership in the Society, the Secretary 
casting the vote. The persons elected are: 
Miss Beatrice Allard, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Prof. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Prof. Immanuel G. A. Benzinger, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
I. M. Casanowicz, Ph.D., National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Charles G. Cumming, B.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Prof. Robt. F. Gribble, 100 W. 27th St., Austin, Tex. 

Rev. Louis H. Holden, Ph.D., Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Cornelia Montgomery, A.M., B.D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Prof. Julian Morgenstein, Ph.D., Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. Albert T. Olmstead, Ph.D., 901 S. Busey Ave., Urbana, Ill. 

Rev. Julius J. Price, Ph.D., 495 Palmerston Blvd., Toronto, Canada. 

Rev. Sartell Prentice, D.D., Nyack, N. Y. 

Rev. John H. Raven, D.D., Theol. Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Israel Schapiro, Ph.D., Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Paul R. Stevick, 870 E. Cleveland St., Guthrie, Okla. 

Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following recommendation of the Council was then 
considered: ‘‘That the Editorial Committee be instructed to 
enter into negotiations with Yale University with a view to the 
latter acting as the distributing agency and depository of the 
Society, and to report the results of the negotiations to the 
Society.’ On motion, the recommendation was approved. 

Dr. Fowler reported the following nominations from the 
Nominating Committee: 

Prof. W. J. Moulton, President. ; 
Prof. J. A. Montgomery, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Treasurer. 
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Prof. J. A. Bewer, , 
Prof. H. Hyvernat, Apenciates 
Prof. M. Jastrow, in 
Miss E. H. Kendrick, 
Prof. C. C. Torrey, 
Prof. K. Fullerton, Representatives on the Manag- 
Prof. W. J. Hinke, ing Committee of the Jerusalem 
Prof. G. L. Robinson, School. 


Council. 


On motion the Secretary cast the vote for these officers and 
they were declared elected. 

To the above officers are to be added, as elected by the Council : 
Corresponding Secretary, Prof. M. L. Margolis, and his associates 
on the Editorial Committee, Professors F. C. Porter and H. T. 
Fowler. 

Dr. Peters presented the report of the committee on Memorial 
Resolutions. These resolutions were adopted by a standing vote. 
The resolutions were as follows: 


‘¢William Hayes Ward and Francis Brown were among the founders and 
originators of this Society, and indeed Dr. Brown’s is the second name 
on the first alphabetical list of the members in 1880. 

‘*Both of them were also pioneers in Assyriology. Ward was the first 
American scholar in that field, Brown the earliest to teach Assyrian to 


classes in this country. 

‘<Dr. Ward was an Amherst graduate and an enthusiastic supporter of 
his Alma Mater. He gave to Amherst, of which he was trustee, the tablet 
of Sennacherib at Lachish, one of the treasures of that institution. Dr. 
Ward’s oriental education began in his childhood, at home, when his father 
taught him Hebrew. His attention was early attracted by excavations and 
explorations in hither Asia, and he was among the first to study and discuss 
the Hittite inscriptions. He headed the first American expedition, in 1885, 
and began at that time his collection of the seal cylinders of hither Asia. 
From the scholarly point of view his great work was the publication, 
thru the Carnegie Institute, of his volume on the seal cylinders, the 
foundations for which he had really begun to lay by his study of the 
Hittite inscriptions. In Bible study his principal permanent work was his 
commentary on Habakkuk in the Briggs-Driver International Commentary. 
These volumes, it must be remembered, together with an immense number 
of papers on biblical and oriental themes, were the work of an enormously 
busy editor and man of affairs, and represent only a small corner of his 
life’s activities and interests. Incidentally it may be said that his editor- 
ship made the Independent for many years an essential part of the equip- 
ment of the Bible scholar. In addition to his own editorials and °to 
numerous valuable contributed articles on all new discoveries and theories, 
he conducted a biblical column, which to many of us older ones was our 
chronicle of the course and progress of biblical scholarship. He was a man 
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of phenomenal industry and phenomenal learning; interested and well 
informed in the whole sphere of human interests from botany to polities. 
Thoroly grounded in the old learning, he was hospitable to all things new, 
always progressing, alert in soul and body and mind almost to the very 
last minute of a very long life. We have lost in him a pillar of strength 
and a pillar of sympathy. 

‘President Brown belonged by heredity to Dartmouth College. As a 
student in Union Theological Seminary he came under Prof. Briggs, from 
whom he received his impetus to Biblical and Semitic studies. He took 
the first foreign scholarship given by that institution, and after a period 
of study in Berlin at once entered the faculty of Union, which he served 
until the day of his death in spite of many tempting and flattering offers 
from other places. By choice a student and teacher, his eminent executive 
and administrative ability forced him ultimately to accept the presidency 
of Union, whose magnificent new buildings are in a real sense his monu- 
ment, but a still greater monument is found in the life and learning of the 
many students to whom he has given an inspiration. We know him best 
for his many and long activities in this Society, and for his work as a 
lexicographer. Precisely such work as that Francis Brown was ever ready 
to undertake, not merely from love of study, but from love of service, laying 
on a rock the needed foundations,. that others might build thereon. Such 
men are so rare, who are both able and willing to lay foundations! In 
him the community of Bible scholars has lost a rock of safety and of sanity, 
and we who knew him are bereaved of one of the most noble and manly 
personalities that graced our gatherings. ’’ 


It was ordered that the afternoon session should begin at 
2.00. The Chair appointed Dr. Cobb to present a resolution of 
thanks for the hospitality of Haverford College. 

Dr. Sanders reported that he had examined the aceounts of 
the Treasurer and Recording Secretary and found them correct. 

At 10.00 the President asked Vice-President Moulton to take 
the chair, and the following papers were presented: 


By Dr. Bacon: ‘‘The Quotation in Mt. 1: 23.’’ 

By Dr. Cobb: ‘‘Some General Considerations on the Text of Hosea 4: 14.’’ 

By Dr. Heffern: ‘‘The Text of Acts 5: 13.’’ 

By Dr. York: ‘‘The Composition of Judges 6: 8.’’ 

By Dr. Lane: ‘‘The Meaning of gers in the New Testament.’’ 

By Dr. Maynard: ‘‘The Home of the Second Isaiah.’’ 

By Dr. Bowen: ‘‘Further Synoptic Comments on John the Baptist.’’ 

By Mr. Rabinowitz: ‘‘Did Psalm 110 originally belong to the Psalms of 
Degrees???’ 


The Corresponding Secretary read a communication from the 
3d Assistant Postmaster General of the United States, refusing 
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to give the JouRNAL second-class rates on the ground it was not 
scientific. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Prentice gave a series of views, plain and colored, taken 
by himself, of the Sik at Petra. 

Dr. Peters presented a note on ‘‘how long’’ in Ps. 74:9. 

Dr. Kent gave an invitation to the members of the Society to 
attend the meeting of the Conference of Bible Students, to 
assemble in the evening in New York. 

Dr. Cobb presented the following resolution: ‘‘That we return 
hearty thanks to Haverford College and the Committee of 
Arrangements for the bountiful accommodations furnished to 
the Society, and especially for those social fellowships which 
have so large a place in the benefits attending our meetings.’’ 
This resolution was unanimously adopted, and the Secretary 
instructed to convey it to the President of Haverford. The 
Society adjourned at 12.45 for lunch. 

The Society assembled at 2.00, the President in the chair. 
The following papers were presented : 


By Dr. Montgomery: ‘‘A Palestinian Mortuary Amulet on Silver Foil.’’ 

By Dr. Margolis: ‘‘The Purport of Forgiveness; an Emendation in Ps. 
130: 4.’? 

By Dr. Prentice: ‘‘The Angels of God at Mahanaim.’’ 

By Dr. Fullerton: ‘‘Some Comments on Current Criticism of Is. 7: 14-17.’ 

By Dr. Haupt: ‘‘Ur of the Chaldees.’’ 

By Dr. Moulton: ‘‘A Nabataean Inscription from Petra.’’ 

By Dr. Barton: ‘‘Two Babylonian Religious Texts from the Time of 
the Dynasty of Agade.’’ 

By Dr. Haupt: ‘‘The Language of the Sumerian Penitential Psalms.’’ 


Adjournment at 4.30. 


James A. Montcomery, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The present membership of the Society includes eleven Honor- 
ary Members and 241 Active Members. The latter figure is two 
less than the report for last year. The new members added at 
the last meeting number 15 (seven others who were elected never 
qualified) ; and the offset to this consists in the loss of five mem- 
bers by death, and of twelve by resignation or being dropped 
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by the Treasurer. We are probably fortunate in having the 
membership remaining as a body so loyal to the Society in the 
past two years during which there was an entire cessation of 
publication of the JourNnau until the end of the term. 

The first two Parts of the volume for 1916 have appeared as 
one number, arrangements for printing having been made at 
home. Parts 3 and 4 are now in press. The volume for 1915 
is in print in Germany, and I understand that two copies have 
appeared in this country. We shall probably have to wait until 
the end of the War before the issue is distributed. 

As Secretary I have come to realize more than ever the invalu- 
able services rendered to the Society by the late Secretary, Dr. 
Cobb. In one practical point we sorely miss his codperation, 
because during his incumbency the Congregational Library in 
Boston was practically the permanent office and depository of 
the Society. While the printers in New Haven distribute the 
new edition, we can hardly expect them to handle the hold-over 
copies for further distribution. I therefore recommend that the 
Society enter into negotiations with the Congregational Library 
to the end that the latter may remain the Society’s depository, 
for holding its stock of volumes of the JourNAL, and for receiv- 
ing the exchanges. 

It is my duty to note the deaths of the following members: 
The Rev. Jonn Miuuer, M.A., died December 30, 1915. An 
active clergyman he retained his devotion to Semitic studies 
to the end of his life, remaining throughout a keen and modest 
student. 

Pror. JoHN R. Martin, Pu.D., of New York City, died about 
a year ago. I have not been able to obtain particulars of his 
career. 

In the death of the Rev. Joun R. Tuurston, D.D., the Society 
has suffered the loss of one who was a faithful member of the 
Society and a constant attendant at its meetings. He contrib- 
uted an important paper on The Place of the Crucifixion to the 
JOURNAL, vol. 18, p. 203. Born in 1831, his life was signalized 
by a pastorate of 40 years at Whitinsville, Mass. He died at 
Worcester, October 20, 1916. 

The Society shares with all American and international schol- 
arship in the loss of two eminent men. Dr. WittiAM Hayes 
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Warp died August 28, 1916. A notable editor and a guide in 
religious thought, he is known to us as a Semitist, trained in the 
Hebrew Bible from his youth, and particularly as an archaeolo- 
gist. He was a pioneer in the American archaeology of the 
Orient, was the leader of that initial American undertaking, the 
Wolfe Expedition, and became the authoritative specialist in 
the obscure field of antique glyptics. While archaeology was his 
avocation many who make it their profession will despair of 
rivaling him. Dr. Ward was an interested member of the Soci- 
ety from its inception, taking an illuminating part in its debates, 
serving for many years on its Council, and contributing to its 
JOURNAL. 

PRESIDENT FRANCIS Brown died October 15, 1916. An emi- 
nent teacher and the successful head and administrator of one 
of our great seminaries, his departure leaves a vacancy in our 
public life. He was a wise and conservative interpreter of the 
new Biblical science to American religious life. As a scholar 
we boast of him as taking his place in the noble succession of 
Gesenius and Robinson, wherein he devoted his abilities to the 
altruistic duty of giving the English-speaking people an ade- 
quate Hebrew lexicon. This will be his monument to scholar- 
ship. He was a faithful member of the Society from its 
beginning, served as its President 1895-6, and was a contributor 
to the JourNaL. He represented us as Director of the American 
School in Jerusalem in 1907-8. 

The selection of the place of the 1916 meeting of the Society 
was delegated to the Council. A most hospitable invitation was 
received from Haverford College, and the Council unanimously 
decided to accept the invitation. 


JAMES A. Montcomery, Recording Secretary. 
Dee. 23, 1916. 


REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


As has been announced in the printed circular under date of 
December 11th, the thirty-fourth volume which the librarians of 
the country are now eagerly inquiring for has made its appear- 
ance, so far as the seat of printing at Leipzig, Germany, is con- 
cerned ; one copy I understand has reached our Treasurer. Our 
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members and the other subscribers will have to be asked to be 
patient until the time when the peace for which belligerents 
and neutrals long shall have been consummated and the seas be 
permitted to carry an inoffensive scientific publication to the 
homes of American students. I know the authors of the learned 
contributions are still more impatient, especially for long-lost 
reprints not only of the year 1915, but also of the preceding 
year. In the language of the prophet, ‘though they tarry, 
wait for them; they will surely come.’ In the mean while the 
Editorial Committee placed the printing of volume XXXV in 
the hands of the same New Haven firm which is printing the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. The first double 
number appeared on the first of this month, and considering 
that things had to be done with a certain measure of haste, the 
typography calls for commendation. Of course, we cannot 
expect Drugulin facilities in this country; on the other hand, 
both authors and editors know how our German friends have 
wrestled with the English—I mean the language and in partic- 
ular the script—and how long distance proof reading is not 
exactly a pleasure. ‘The second double number of which a sub- 
stantial part has reached me in page proof will be out in the 


near future, probably by the end of January. In conclusion, 
it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the codperation of my col- 
leagues on the Editorial Committee and of the learned authors 
who upon request expedited the correction of proofs. We have 
repeatedly asked our members to favor us with Brief Communi- 
cations; I repeat the request. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Max L. Mareouis, Corresponding Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1916 


$796.93 
609.00 


136.00 
Subscription, W. R. Warren 3.75 


Interest 12.52 


$1,558.20 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Jan. 3, 716, Dr. Cobb’s expenses 
Jan. 5, 716, Steward of Columbia Faculty Club 
Feb. 8, 716, 180 stamped envelopes, J. D. Prince 
Nov. 18, 716, 400 stamped envelopes, J. D. Prince 


$1,558.20 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF 


RECORDING SECRETARY 


1916 
Balance, Jan. 1 
Sales of Journal 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Jan. 15, Thomas Todd, printing 

Jan. 15, L. K. Rogers, printing 

Apr. 17, M. A. McDermott, refund of subscription 4 
Sept. 8, Insurance 10.20 
Sept. 8, Chicago University Press, printing 5.50 
Nov. 29, Dec. 16, L. K. Rogers, printing 11.05 
Dec. 19, J. C. Winston Co., printing 10.00 
Dec. 22, Recording Secretary, postage, clerical help 6.29 
Balance in Colonial Trust Co., Philadelphia 59.74 


$117.43 
JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, Recording Secretary. 


Dec. 22, 1916. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY* 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 
Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany. 
Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 
Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 
Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 
Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Prof. Bernard Weiss, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 
Prof. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen, Germany. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(496) Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N. Y. City. 

(242) Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 2041 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(569) Miss Beatrice Allard, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(466) Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

(482) Prof. Alfred E. Alton, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

(415) Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(425) Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

(462) Rev. Abraham S. Anspacher, 561 W. 163d St., N. Y. City. 

(305) Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 7 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

(184) Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

(373) Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

(469) Phillips Barry, A.M., 83 Battle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

(210) ’91 Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(211) ’91 Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Sem., Chelsea Sq., 
N. Y. City. 

(561) 716 Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., Theological Sem- 
inary, New Brunswick, N. J. , 

(51) ’81 Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., 35 W. 64th St., New York City. 
(568) 716 Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


* This list has been corrected up to Dec. 1, 1917. Members are requested 
to notify the Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Haverford, Pa., of any 
change in address. 

*The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the 
order and date of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Immanuel G. A. Benzinger, Ph.D., Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. James P. Berkeley, 82 Oxford Rd., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theol Sem., N. Y. City. 

Rev. Joshua Bloch, M.A., Lake Charles, La. 

Rev. Wm. Bode, 8.T.D., Grundy Centre, Iowa. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Rev. C. F. Bradley, D.D., 90 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Caroline M. Breyfogle, 16 E. 14th Ave., Columbus, O. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 124 Third St., Lakewood, N. J. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. City. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, D.D., 44 Cummings Road, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. R. Butin, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Pres. H. A. Buttz, D.D., Madison, N. J. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., Haverford Coll., Haverford, Pa. 

Prof. Hall Laurie Calhoun, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Henry Beach Carré, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

I. M. Casanowiez, Ph.D., National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. James L. Cheney, Ph.D., Hebron, O. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., Meadville Theol. School, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Prof. Calvin M. Clark, Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D., Congregational Library, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

C. P. Coffin, 1744-208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane, Ph.D., Richmond, Mass. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., Theol. Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 

Earl Bernett Cross, Ph.D., 31 High St., New Britain, Conn. 

Prof. D. E. Culley, Ph.D., 70 Kennedy Ave., N. 8., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Charles G. Cumming, B.D., Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 

Miss Ethel Cutler, B.D., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Czarnomska, 88 Hilton Ave., Hempstead, 
N. Y. ‘ 

Prof. Geo. Dahl, Ph.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Prof. Israel Davidson, 531 W. 123d St., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Richard Davidson, Ph.D., University Coll., Toronto, Can. 

Prof. Frank Leighton Day, Ashland, Va. 

Prof. Thomas F. Day, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Prof. Irwin Hoch DeLong, Ph.D., 523 W. James St., Lan- 
easter, Pa. t 

Prof. F. B. Denio, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Winfred N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. E. Olive Dutcher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Prof. Burton S. Easton, Ph.D., 2726 Washington Bvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. Charles C. Edmunds, Gen. Theol. Sem., Chelsea 8q., 
N. Y. City. 

Prof. F. C. Hislen, Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, Ill. 

Prof. Aaron Ember, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Prof. Henry Englander, 904 Lexington Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. David F. Estes, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Pres. Milton G. Evans, D.D., Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Charles P. Fagnani, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. 
City. 

Rev. Wm. R. Farmer, 1000 Western Ave., N. 8., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Prof. Wm. W. Fenn, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Wallace B. Fleming, D.D., W. Va. Wesleyan Coll., 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Geo. C. Foley, D.D., 1117 S. 46th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. H. E. W. Fosbroke, 1 Chelsea Sq., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Ph.D., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Prof. James E. Frame, Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. City. 

Prof. D. J. Fraser, Presbyterian Coll., Montreal, Can. 

Rev. Samuel Fredman, 6031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Israel Friedlander, Ph.D., 531 W. 123d St., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Leslie E. Fuller, Ph.D., Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, 
Til. 

Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin Theol. Sem., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Lucien Gautier, Cologny prés Genéve, Switzerland. 

Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph.D., Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. George W. Gilmore, 360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 

Rev. Warren F. Gookin, 6 Phillips Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Alex. R. Gordon, Litt.D., Presbyterian Coll., Montreal, 
Can. 

Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. 

Prof. Elihu Grant, Ph.D., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Rev. Julius H. Greenstone, Ph.D., 1926 N. 13th St., Philadel- 

Prof. Robt. F. Gribble, B.D., 100 W. 27th St., Austin, Tex. 
phia, Pa. 

Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph.D., Goucher Coll., Baltimore, Md. 
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Rev. Kenneth 8S. Guthrie, Ph.D., Henry and Scammel Sts, 
N. Y. City. 

Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., 33 Kawaguchi Cho, Osaka,’ Japan. 

Prof. Thomas C. Hall, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. City. 

Rev. F. C. Harding, Searsdale Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Prof. J. R. Harris, Litt.D., Chetwynd House, Selly Oak (near 
Birmingham), England. 

Prof. Wm. H. P. Hateh, Ph.D., 9 Acacia St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph.D., Longwood Circle, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Doremus A. Hayes, Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, Il. 

Rev. Henry H. Haynes, Ph.D., Derry Village, N. H. k 

Prof. Charles B. Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity Sch., Middletown, 
Conn. 

Prof. A. D. Heffern, 4527 Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Edward A. Henry, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Rev. James M. Henry, Am. Presb. Mission, Fa-ti, Canton, 
China. 

Prof. W. Bancroft Hill, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., Leopoldstrasse 8, Munich, Germany. 

Prof. E. Y. Hineks, D.D., 58 Washington Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph.D., 156 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. Charles T. Hock, Ph.D., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Rev. Richard M. Hodge, D.D., 552 W. 113th St., N. Y. City. 

Rev. Louis H. Holden, Ph.D., Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Alice M. Holmes, Southern Pines, N. C. 

Rev. Ivan L. Holt, Southern Meth. Univ., Dallas, Tex. 

Prof. Lynn H. Hough, 724 Colfax St., Evanston, Iil. 

Rt. Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, 8.T.D., 15th and 8th Sts., Havana, 
Cuba. 

Prof. Mary I. Hussey, Mt. Holyoke Coll., So. Hadley, Mass. 

Theophilus R. Hyde, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Prof. Henri Hyvernat, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Joseph B. Ibbotson, Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Univ. of Penna., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


CONSTITUTION 


I 

Tus association shall be called ‘‘The Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis.’’ 
mn - 

The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ir 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 


for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 
IV 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the 
object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members composing 
any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
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choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its 
meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as 
the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet 
as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do 
not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence 


of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 


record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of 
the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request. 

It 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the corre- 

spondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 

IV 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 

v 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
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” VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds _ 
of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid 
before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical science. 


VII 
The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
each member ‘shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


VIII 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 


Five members of the Council of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution supplementary to the By-Laws with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884: 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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